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| Inter-State “40,” Model 30 Touring Car, $1750 





You Get Your Car the Day Promised 


We only 
We have never disappointed either 


LL Inter-State Automobiles are actually shipped the day promised. 


accept such orders for cars as we can execute immediately. 


dealer or consumer, nor will we. 


cannot ship at once, we do not ac 
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car when you want it, examine the Inter-State and decide at once. 
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40 H. P. 118 inch W. B. $1750 










All the Class for a 
Trifle More! 


It costs just so much to build 
the 
car. Uptoacertain point the 
investment of all manufactur- 


bare essentials ofa good 
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Inter-State models 


No annoying delays. 


If you have placed an order for a car that is just due, or which 
cannot be delivered when promised, you will appreciate its annoyance. 
Orders for Inter-State cars are accepted just as reserved seats are sold at a theatre. 


When we 


Orders are accepted from dealers and consumers 
If you don’t want to be disappointed in not getting your 





“Equal of Any Car” 


Says Big Eastern Dealer 


The Holcomb Company, of New Haven, 
Conn., which handles seven of the best- 
known cars on the market, writes: 


“We have unloaded the carload of 
Inter-States, and are more than pleased 
with finish and workmanship. The writer 
not seen any cars at any price that 
were more complete than these Inter- 
States. We certainly will push these 
cars and you can expect that we shall 
ask for more cars than our contract 
twice over.” 
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Inter-State 


Model 31 


“40” Demi-Tonneau 


$1750 





Inter-State “40” Roadster 
Model 32—$1750 
Single or Double Rumble 


Inter-State “40” Torpedo 
Model 34—$2000 
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It is Easy to make advertising 


claims for cars; but to make cars 
that will make good the claims 
is hard. 


We ask automobile buyers to do this: 
After the advertisements have attracted 
your attention, then in fairness to your- 
selves and all the manufacturers, compare 
On the Radiator the cars point by point. ‘That is all we ask. 


There are Chalmers dealers in all parts of the United States—more 
than 200 of them. We suggest that you get in touch with the one 
nearest to you at once. Let us send you his name if you do not know him. 


Chalmers “30”— $1500 


Judged by price alone you might as well buy some other car as a Chalmers: 
$1500 is simply $1500—no more in one bank than in another, no more in bills than 
in coin, no more in your pocket than in another man’s. 

It is only when you begin trying to buy something with your money that the 
sense of value enters your mind. 

Your $1500 is worth more than another man’s $1500 if at all, only because you 
are able to buy more with yours than he can buy with his. 

We believe that when you buy a Chalmers 30" your $1500 becomes worth 
more than $1500 invested in any other car. Careful investigation will con 
vince you of this fact. 





Please remember you are not buying a price or an advertisement: you are buying 
a car. Therefore examine the car on its merits. 





If you investigate thoroughly a Chalmers will be your frst choice, if you 
are able to get a delivery in your territory. On the Radiator 
* * * 


It is difficult to get more in a car,at any price, than you can get ina Chalmers “Forty” 
at $2750. The “Forty” has all the power one can want, the quality to endure, beauty 
of line and luxurious finish. Seats for seven if desired. Catalogue “C” on request. 


(Chalmers Motor Company 


Licensed under Selden Patent 


Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 





Chalmers “30” Touring Car and Roadster, $1500 


Pony Tonneau, $1600 Inside Drive Coupe, $2100 Limousine, $2750 
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Nut-like and mealy—not crisped, not broken. 
With the tang of ripe tomatoes baked in. 


We are baking beans for the millions because Van 





Camp’s are the best beans ever baked. 

Our skill has been gained through 49 years of ex- 
perience. Our facilities are such as no home can attain. 
We neglect no care, spare no cost to bring this dish to 
perfection. 

So many people have found this out that the sale of 
Van Camp’s exceeds all others combined. 





We pay for our beans four times what some beans 
That is because we demand the choicest 
Then we pick out by hand the whitest 
and plumpest—beans all of one size—beans that all 
bake alike. 


Our sauce is made from whole tomatoes, ripened on 


would cost. 


Michigan beans. 


the vines—picked when the juice fairly sparkles. Every 
spice and ingredient is selected with equal care. 

The cost is five times the market price of some 
tomato sauce, but everyone knows it is worth it. 

We bake this tomato sauce into the beans, so every 


bean is permeated with its delicious tang and zest. 





We bake these beans by superheated steam. ‘Thus 
they are baked without crisping or bursting. They come 
from the ovens—just as you see them—nut-like, mealy 





and whole. 

We apply to the beans more than twice as much heat 
as gets to the center of the home baking dish. Thus 
the granules are broken so digestion can act. The beans 
don’t ferment and form gas. 

No beans broken to pieces—none half-baked and none 
crisped—as with all beans baked in dry ovens. 





These beans retain their oven freshness until the 
can is opened. Then they come to the table just as 
savory as though they came direct from the oven. 





They can be served cold in a minute, or hot in ten 
minutes—this dish that requires 16 hours to prepare. 

Is it any wonder, think you, that so large a percentage 
have come to prefer Van Camp's? 


The National Dish an am DS wAuce. ~=—Ss«ésTihee National Dish 


PORK>°BEANS 


The importance of all this lies here: 
Not even beef or 
Yet they cost one- 


Beans are 84 per cent nutriment. 
eges have so great a food value. 
third what beef costs. 

When beans are baked as we bake them all people 


like them. One can hardly serve them too often. 


Thus they serve to cut down on one’s meat bills. 
They are immensely convenient. A dozen cans on 
the pantry shelf mean a dozen meals ready for any 
emergency. 

How can any housewife—in view of all these advan- 
tages—go without a stock of Van Camp’s ? 


Three sixes: 10, 15 and 20 cents per can. 


Van Camp Packing Company 


Established 


isi Indianapolis, Indiana 
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THE VARMIN® 


By OWEN JOHNSON 
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HEN young Stover disembarked at the 
Trenton station on the fourth day after the 
opening of the spring term he had acquired 
in his brief journey as much of the Penn- 
sylvania rolling stock as could be detached and con- 
cealed. Inserted between his nether and outer shirts 
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were two gilt Directions to Travelers which clung like 

mustard plasters to his back, while a jagged tin sign, 

wrenched from the home terminal, embraced his stomach with the painful tenacity of 
the historic Spartan fox. In his pockets were objects—small objects, but precious and 
dangerous to unscrew and acquire. 

Being forced to wait, he sat now, preternaturally stiff, perched on a heap of trunks, 
clutching a broken dress-suit case which had been reénforced with particolored strings. 

There was about young Stover, when properly washed, a certain air of cherubim 
that instantly struck the observer; his tousled tow hair had a cathedral tone, his 
cheek was guileless and his big, blue eyes had an upward cast toward the angels which, 
as in the present moment when he was industriously exchanging a check labeled 
Baltimore to a trunk bound for Jersey City, was absolutely convincing. But from 
the limit whence the cherub continueth not the imp began. His collar was crumpled 
and smutty with the descent of many signs, a salmon-pink necktie had quarreled with 
a lavender shirt and retreated toward one ear, one cuff had broken loose and one sulked 
up the sleeve. His green serge pockets bulged in every direction, while the striped 

blue-and-white trousers, already out- 

4 grown, stuck to the knees and halted 

short of a pair of white socks that in 

turn disappeared into a pair of razor- 
pointed patent-leathers. 

Young Stover’s career at Miss Wan- 
dell’s select academy for boys and girls 
had been a tremendous success, for it 
had ended in a frank confession on 
Miss Wandell’s part that her curricu- 
lum was inadequate for the abnormal 
activities of dangerous criminals 

As Stover completed the transfer of 
the last trunk-checks the stage for 
Lawrenceville plodded cumbrously up, 
and from the box Jimmy hailed him. 

“Eh, there, young Sporting Life, 
bound for Lawrenceville? Step lively.” 

Stover 
swung up, 
gingerly 
pushing 
ahead the 
battered bag 

**ForLaw- 
renceville?” 
said the 
driver sus- 
piciously. 

“Right the 

» first time.’ 

“ew aat 
house ?”’ 

“Oh, the 
Green will be 
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Clutching it in His Arms as a Bachelor Carries a Baby tuck in here.”’ 





“1 Was the Only One Saved, Me and the Ship's Cat’ 


‘Thanks, I'll cuddle here,” said Stover, slipping into the seat next to him, “just 
to look over the way you handle the ribbons and see if | approve of your method.” 

Jimmy, connoisseur of new arrivals, glanced behind at the only other passenger, a 
man of consular mould, and then looked at Stover in sardonic amusement 

**Don't look at me like that, old Sport,’’ said Stover impressively; ‘I’ve driven 
real coaches, sixteen horses, rip-snorters, and all that sort of thing 

Jimmy, having guided the placid animals through the labyrinths of Trenton, gave 
them the rein on the long highway that leads to Lawrenceville and turned to examine 
Stover with new relish 

‘‘Say, Bub,” he said at length, ‘‘you’re goin’ to have a great time at this little 
backwoods school— you're going to enjoy yourself.” 

“Think I'm fresh, eh?” 

“Fresh?” said Jimmy thoughtfully. ‘‘ Why, fresh ain't at all the word.”’ 

‘** Well, I can take care of myself.” 

**What did they fire you for?’ said Jimmy, touching up the horses 

‘*Who said they fired me?” said Stover, surprised 

** Well, what was it?’’ said Jimmy, disdaining an explanation 

‘*They fired me,” said Stover, hesitating a moment —‘‘they fired me for trying to 
kill a man.” 

**You don’t say so!’ 

“T drew a knife on him,” said Stover rapidly. ‘I'd ‘a’ done for him, too, the 
coward, if they hadn't hauled me off.”’ 

At this there was a chuckle from the passenger behind, who said with great 
solemnity : 

‘Dear me, dear me, a dreadful state of affairs —quite thrilling.” 

**T saw red, everything—everything red,”’ said Stover, beginning to thrill 

‘‘What had he done to you?” said Jimmy, winking at Mr. Hopkins, alias Lucius 
Cassius, alias The Roman, master of the Latin line and distinguished flunker of boys 

‘**He insulted my—my mother.” 

“Your mother?” 

**She—she’s dead,” said Stover in a stage voice he remembered 

At this Jimmy and Mr. Hopkins stopped, genuinely perplexed, and looked hard at 
Stover 


‘You don’t mean it! Dear me,” said The Roman, hesitating before a | 
blunder 

“It was long ago,” said Stover, thrilling with the delight of authorship. ‘She died 
in a shipwreck to save me 

The Roman was nonplused There was always the po ibility that the tory might 
be true. 

‘* Ah, she gave her life to save yours, eh?” he said encouragingly 

‘*Held my head above water, breeches buoy and all that sort of thing,”’ said Stover 
remembering something in Dickens. ‘I was the only one saved, me and the s} 


‘Well, well,”’ said The Roman, with a return of confidence 
he alive?” 


Yes," said Stover considering the distant woods put but 

‘Ah, pardon me,” said The Roman, gazing on him with wonder Painful 
memories —of course, of course. And what happened to your brother 

Stover, perceiving the note of skepticism, turned and looked The Roman haus 


in the face, then, turning to Jimmy, he said in a half-whisper: 

“Who's the old buck, anyhow?” 

Jimmy stiffened on the box as though he had received an electr hoc} then 
biting his lips, he answered with a vicious lunge at the horss 
**Oh, he comes back and forth every now and then 
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They were now in the open coun- 
try, rolling steadily past fields of 
sprouting things, with the warm 
scent of new-plowed earth borne to 
them on the gentle April breeze. 

All of a sudden Stover seemed to 
dive sideways from the coach and 
remained suspended by his razor- 
tipped patent-leathers. 

‘Hi, there!” cried Jimmy, bring- 
ing the coach to a stop with a jerk, 
‘“‘what are you trying to do?” 

‘Seeing if there are any females 
inside,” replied Stover, reappearing 

“What's that to you?” said 
Jimmy indignantly. 

“Keep your eye peeled and I'll 
show you,” said the urchin, stand- 
ing up, freeing his belt and unbut- 
toning his vest. In a moment, by 
a series of contortions, he drew 
forth the three signs and proudly 
displayed them 

‘See these gilt ones,” he said 
confidentially to the astounded 
Roman-—‘‘got 'em in the open car; 
stood right up and unscrewed them 

penai offense, my boy. The tin 
ne was easier, but it’s a beaut. ‘No 
loitering on these premises.’ Cast 
your eye over that,” he added, 
passing it to The Roman, who, as he 
gravely received it, gave Jimmy a 
dig that cut short a fit of coughing. 








** Hope you sell out,”’ he called, after 
he had dismounted. 

“Thanks,” said Mr. Hopkins, 
with a twitch to his lip. ‘‘ Now just 
one word to the wise.” 

‘*What’s that?” 

“Don’t get discouraged.” 

“* Discouraged!’’ said Stover dis- 
dainfully. ‘‘Why, old boy, put 
this in your pipe and smoke it—I’m 
going to ownthishouse. Ina week 
I'll have ’em feeding from my hand.”’ 

Before him, at the end of a stone 
walk, under the heavy boughs of 
evergreens, was a two-story build- 
ing of stone, and under the Colonial 
portico a group curiously watching 
the new arrival. 

The coach groaned and pulled 
heavily away. He was alone at the 
end of the interminable stone walk, 
clutching a broken-down bag ridic- 
ulously mended with strings, face 
to face with the task of approaching 
with dignity and ease these suddenly 
discovered critics of his existence. 

II 

N ALL his fifteen years Stover 

had never been accused of stand- 
ing in awe of anything or anybody; 
but at the present moment, as he 
balanced from foot to foot, caleu- 
lating the unending distance of the 








‘Pretty fine, eh?” said Stover. 

‘‘Em, yes, quite extraordinary.” 

“‘And what do you think of these?’ continued Stover, 
producing two nickel-plated knobs ravished from the 
washbasin. Pull and Push’—that’s my motto. Say, 
Bill, how does that strike you?”’ 

The Roman examined them and handed them back. 

‘You'll find it rather—rather slow at the school, won't 
ye u?” 

“Oh, I'll put ginger into it.” 

** Indeed.” 

“*What’s your line of goods, old Sport?” said Stover, 
examining Mr. Hopkins with a knowing eye 

*“*Books,”’ said The Roman with a slight jerk of his 
thin lips 

**T see," 

Jimmy stopped the horses and went behind, ostensibly 
to see if the door was swinging 

**Let me drive?” said Stover, fidgeting after a moment's 
contemplation of Jimmy's method. “I'll show you a 
thing or two.” 

**Oh, you will, will you?’ 

“Let's have 'em.” 

Jimmy looked inquiringly at Mr. Hopkins and, receiv- 
ing a nod, transferred the reins and whip to Stover, who 
immediately assumed a Wild West attitude and said 
patronizingly 

**Say, you don’t get the speed out of ’em.”’ 

‘I don’t, eh?”’ 

** Naw.” 

They were at that moment reaching the brink of a hill, 
with a sharp though short descent below 

“In my country,” said Stover professionally, ‘‘ we call 
a man who uses a brake a candy dude. The trick is to 
gallop ‘em down the hills. Hang on!” 

Before he could be stopped he sprang up with an 
ear-splitting war-whoop and brought the whip down with 
a stinging blow over the ears of the indignant horses, 
who plunged forward with a frightened leap. The 
coach rose and rocked, narrowly missing overturning in 
its sudden headlong course. 

Jimmy clamped on the brakes, snatched the reins and 
brought the plunging team to a stop after just grazing 
the gutter Stover, saved from a headlong journey 
only by the iron grip of The Roman, had a moment 
of horrible fear But immediately recovering his self 
possession he said gruffly: 

ll right, let go of me 

“What in blazes were. you trying to do, you young 
anarchist?” cried Jimmy, turning on him wrathfully 

‘Gee! Why don’t you drive a couple of cows?” said 
Stover in disgust. ‘‘Why, in my parts we always drive 
on two wheels.” 

Two wheels!” said Jimmy scornfully. ‘‘Guess you 
never drove anything that did have four wheels but a 
baby-buggy 

But Stover, as though discouraged, disdained to reply, 
and sat in moody silence 

The Roman, who was still interested in a possible 
brother or two, strove in vain to draw him out. Stover 
wrapped himself in a majestic silence. Despite himself, 
the mystery of the discoverer was upon him. His glance 
fastened itself on the swelling horizon for the school that 
suddenly was to appear 


“ Discouraged!"’ 





Said Stover Disdainfully. “In a Week I'll Have ‘Em Feeding From My Hand” 


‘“*How many fellows have you got here?’’ he said all at 
once to Jimmy. 

‘“* About four hundred.’ 
**As much as that?” 
“Sure.” 

‘Big fellows?” 
‘Sizable.” 

‘* How big?” 

‘* Two-hundred-pounders.’ 

‘‘When do we see the school?” 

‘Top of next hill.” 

The Roman watched him from the corner of his eye, 
interested in his sudden shift of mood 

‘“What kind of a football team did they have?” said 
Stover. 

‘“*Seored on the Princeton 'Varsity.”’ 

‘‘Jemima! You don’t say so!” 

‘Eight to four.” 

‘*Great Heavens!” 

“Only game they lost 

‘The Princeton championship team, too,”’ said Stover, 
who was not deficient in historical athletics. ‘‘ Say, how’s 
the nine shaping up?” 

‘“‘Tt’s a winner.” 

Allat once Jimmy extended his whip. ‘‘ There it is, over 
there— you'll get the water tower first.” 

Stover stood up reverentially. Across the dip and 
swell of the hills a cluster of slated roofs, a glimpse of red 
brick through the trees, a touch of brownstone, a water 
tower in sharp outline against the sky, suddenly rose 
from the horizon. A continent had been discovered, the 
land of possible dreams 

“It’s ripping —ripping, isn't it?" he said, still standing 
eagerly 

The Roman, gazing on it for the thousandth time, 
nodded his head in musing agreement. 

Across the fields came the stolia ringing of the school 
bell, ringing a hundred laggards across the budding 
campus to hard seats and blackboarded walls, ringing 
with its lengthened, slow-dying, never-varying note. 

“That the bell?” said Stover, rebelling already at its 
ummons 

“That's it,” said Jimmy. 

Stover sat down, his chin in his hands, his elbows on his 
knees, gazing eagerly forward, asking questions 

“I say, where’s the Green House?”’ 

** Ahead on your left directly.” 

“That old, stone, block-house affair?” 

‘You win.”’ 

‘Why, it’s not on the campus.” 

‘No, it ain’t,” said Jimmy, flicking the flies off the near 
horse; ‘‘ but they’ve got a warm bunch of Indians all the 
same.”’ Then, remembering the Wild West methods of 
driving, he added: ‘‘ Don’t forget about the ginger. Sock 
it to them. Fare, please."’ 

“T’'ll sock it,” said Stover with a knowing air. ‘‘I may 
be tender, but I’m not green.”’ 

He slapped a coin into the outstretched hand and reached 
back for the battle-scarred valise to perceive the keen eye 
of Mr. Hopkins set on him with amusement 

“Well, Sport, ta-ta, and good luck,” said Stover, who 
had mentally ticketed him as a commercial traveler. 


stone flags, he was suddenly seized 
with an overpowering impulse to 
bolt. And yet the group at the steps were only mildly 
interested. An urchin pillowed on the knees of a Goliath 
had shifted so as languidly to command the approach; 
a baseball, traveling back and forth in lazy flight, had 
stopped only a moment, and then continued from hand to 
hand. 

Stover had thought of his future associates without 
much trepidation, as he had thought of the Faculty as Miss 
Wandells in trousers—beings inferior to him in mental 
agility and resourcefulness, who, he confidently intended, 
should shortly follow his desires. 

All at once, before he had spoken a word, before he had 
even seen the look on their countenances, he realized that 
he stood on the threshold of a new world, a system of 
society of which he was ignorant and by whose undivined 
laws he was suddenly to be judged. 

Everything was wrong and strangely uncomfortable 
His derby hat was too small—as it was—and must look 
ridiculous; his trousers were short and his arms seemed to 
rush from his sleeves. 

He tried desperately to thrust back the cuff that had 
broken loose, and stooped for his bag. It would’ have 
been wiser to have embraced it bodily, but he breathed a 
prayer and grasped the handle. Then he started up the 
walk; half-way, the handle tore out and the bag went 
down with a crash. 

He dove at it desperately, poking back the threatened 
avalanche of linen, and, clutching it in his arms as a 
bachelor carries a baby, started blindly for the house. 

A roar of laughter had gone up at his discomfiture, 
succeeded by a sudden, solemn silence. Then the White 
Mountain Canary, pillowed against the knees of Cheyenne 
Baxter, spoke: 

‘*No old clothes, Moses; nothing to sell today.” 

At this Butsey White's lathery face suddenly appeared 
at the second-story window 

‘*He doesn’t want to buy—he. wants to sell us some- 
thing,” he said. ‘‘ Patent underwear and all that sort of 
thing.”’ 

Stover, red to the ears, advanced to the steps and 
stopped 

‘*Well?” said the Coffee-colored Angel as the guardian 
of the steps 

‘‘I’m the new boy,” said Stover in a gentle voice 

‘The what?” 

‘*The new boy.” 

‘**Tmpossible!”’ 

‘*He’s not!” 

“‘New boys always say ‘sir,’ and take off their hats 
politely.”’ 

The White Mountain Canary looked at Tough McCarty, 


“who solemnly interrogated the Coffee-colored Angel, who 


shook his head in utter disbelief and said: 

“IT don’t believe it. It’s a blind. I wouldn't let him in 
the house.”’ 

‘* Please, sir,”’ 
“ton. 

‘Prove it,” said a voice behind him. 

‘Say, I’m not as green as all that.”’ 

Stover smiled a sickly smile, shifted from foot to foot 
and glanced hopefully at his fellow-imps to surprise a look 
of amusement. But as every face remained blank, serious 


said Stover hastily, doffing his derby, 
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and extremely critical, the smile disappeared in a twin- 
kling and his glance went abruptly to his toes. 

“He certainlyshould prove it,”’ said the Coffee-colored 
Angel anxiously. ‘‘Can you prove it?” 

Stover gingerly placed the gaping valise on the top step 
and fumbled in his pockets. 

‘* Please, sir, I have a letter from—from the Doctor,” he 
blurted out, finally extracting a crumpled envelope and 
tendering it to the Coffee-colored Angel, who looked it 
over with well-simulated surprise and solemnly announced: 

‘“My goodness gracious! Why, it is the new boy!” 

Instantly there was a change. 

‘‘Freshman, what’s your name?’ said little Susie 
Satterly in his deepest tones. 

** Stover.” 

“Sir.” 

“Sir.” 

‘*What’s your full name?” 

“John Humperdink Stover, sir.” 

‘*Humper—what?”’ 

“Dink.” 

“*Say it again.” 

“‘Humperdink.” 

“‘Say it for me,” said the Coffee-colored Angel, with his 
hand to his ear. 

‘*Humperdink.” 

“* Accent the last syllable.” 

““Humper—DINK!” 

‘‘ Are you trying to bluff us, Freshman?” said Cheyenne 
Baxter severely. 

‘No, sir; that’s my real name.” 
“*Humper—dink?”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘Well, Rinky Dink, you’ve got a rotten name.’ 
“Yes, sir,’”’ said Stover, who never before had felt such 
longing to agree. 

“How old?” 
** Fifteen, sir.’ 
“Weight?” 
*‘One hundred and thirty, sir.’ 
‘*Ever been in love?” 

“‘No, sir.” 

‘*Ever served a penal sentence?” 

**No, sir.” 

‘‘Then, where did you get these clothes?” 

The group slowly circulated about the embarrassed 
Stover, scanning the amazing costume. Cheyenne Baxter 
took up the inquisition. 

“Say, Dink, honest, are these your own clothes?”’ he 
said with a knowing look. 

**Yes, sir.”’ 

**Now, honest,’”’ continued Cheyenne in a whisper, 
bending forward and putting his hand to his ear as though 
inviting a confidence. 

Stover felt suddenly as though his own ears were swell- 
ing to alarming propor- 
tions—swelling and per- 
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“What did you ask me 
‘ Sir.” 
ote 
‘What did they fire you for?” 

“They fired me,” 
stopped to reconsider. The story he had told on the coach 
somehow, did not seem quite in place here. The rdle of 
firebrand and hothead, drawing villainous knives on 
frightened boys, would not quite convince his present 
audience. To tell the truth was impossible—to admit 
himself the product of Miss Wandell’s and coeducation 
would be fatal—and likewise the truth was, in his philos- 
ophy, only a lazy expedient to a man of imagination. So 
he said slowly: 

‘They fired me for bringing in a couple of rattlesnake 
and —and assaulting a teacher 

**My! You are a bad man, aren't you?” said Tough 
McCarty seriously. ‘‘I'm afraid you're too dangerous 
for the Green, Dink. Really I do.” 

“*He does look devilishly wicked, Tough.” 

** Assaulting a teacher—how broo-tal 

“Why, Rinky Dink,” said the Coffee-colored Angel 
sadly, ‘‘don’t you know that was very wicked of you? 
You should love your teachers.” 

Stover suddenly perceived that his 
unsympathetic. 

**Don’t you know you should love your teachers?” 

Stover essayed a grin, then looked at the ground and 
stirred up a stone with his foot 

“So you’re fond of rattlesnakes?” said McCarty, per- 
sisting. 

**Ye-es, sir.”’ 

“Very fond?” 

“IT was brought up with them,” said Stover, trying to 
fortify his position. 

“You don’t mean it,”’ said McCarty, looking hard at 
Baxter. ‘‘Cheyenne, he’s just the man to train up that 
little pet rattler of yours.” 

‘“‘Just the thing,’”’ said Cheyenne instantly; 
him take out the fangs.”’ 

Stover smiled a superior smile; he was not to be caught 
on such tales 

‘*What are you smiling at, Freshman?’ 
immediately. 

**Nothing, sir.’ 

Butsey White, at the second-story window, scanning 
the road, perceived Mr. Jenkins approaching, and 
announced the fact, adding: 

**Send him up; he belongs to me.”’ 

** Make a nice bow, Freshman,” said McCarty. ‘‘ Take 
your hat off, keep your heels together. Oh, that wasn’t a 
very nice bow. Try again.” 

At this moment Jimmy, returning on the stage, reined 
in with a sudden interest. Stover hastily executed a 
series of grotesque inclinations and, grasping the clumsy 
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Green all over 


Will we tame h 


*Oh, no! 

**And Butsey's got } 

Humper —-DINK! 

Wow! 

As Stover reached the |} 1 of the st a door wa 
thrown open and Butsey White appeared in undre 
uniform. The next moment Stover found himself " 
large double room gorgeously decorated with flags, pet 
nants, sporting prints and souvenirs, while through th: 


open window came a grateful feeling of quiet and repose 

Butsey White, a roly-poly 
seventeen, with a shaving-brush in one hand, held out the 
other with an expression of lathery solicitudes 

‘“* Well, Stover, how are you? How did you leave mother 
and the chickens? My name’s White. Mr. White, pleas« 
I’m most particular.’ 

**How do you do, Mr. Whit« said Stover 
some of his composure 

**There’s your kennel,”’ said Butsey Whit 
the bed. ‘‘The washtrough’'s over here 
the corridor. Do you snore?”’ 

**What?” said Stover, taken back 

“Oh, never mind. If you do I'll cure you 
encouragingly. ‘‘ What did they fire you for 

Stover, smarting at his humiliation below, seized the 
opportunity for revenge 

**They fired me for drinking the aleohol out of the 
lamps,” he said with his most convincing smile 

Butsey White, who had returned to the painful task of 
shaving, suddenly straightened up and extended the deadly 
razor in angry rebuke. 


comical fellow of sixteen or 


recovering 


. indicating 


Bath's down 


said Whit 


**There’s a little too much persiflage around here,” he 
said sternly. ‘‘ We don’t like it We prefer to see young, 
unripe freshmen come in on their tiptoes and answer 
when they’re spoken to. Young Stover, you've got in 
wrong. You're just about the freshest cargo we've ever 
had. You've gota lot to learn, and I’m going to start 
right in educating you. Savvy?” 

“It was only a joke,”’ said Stover, looking down 

**A joke! I'll attend to any joking around here,” said 
Butsey, with a reckless wave of his razor. ‘‘ There may be 
a few nickei-plated jokes roaming around here, soon, you 
hadn’t thought of. Now, what did they fire you for?” 

‘They fired me for kissing a teacher 

**A teacher?” 

“The drawing teacher,”’ said Stover hastily, perceiving 
the danger of the new assertion 

The old boy looked at him hard, gave a sort of grunt 
and, turning his back, took upagain the interrupted task of 
shaving. Stover, a little 
dismayed at his own au 





ceptibly reddening. 

‘** What do they feed you 
on, Rinky Dink?’ said 
the White Mountain Ca- 
nary softly. 

“Feed?” said Stover 
unwarily, not perceiving 
the intent of the question. 

“Do they give you 
many green vegetables?” 

Stover tried to laugh 
appreciatively, but the 
sound fizzled dolefully 
out. 

**Because, Dink,’’ said 
the White Mountain 
Canary earnestly, ‘‘you 
must not eat green vege- 
tables, really you must 
not. You’regreen enough 
already.” 

“Why did they fire 
you?”’ said Tough 
McCarty. 

Stover raised his eyes 
instinctively. There was 
& new accent to the in- 
quisition, different from 
all the other questions he 
had run. 

He looked at Tough 
McCarty’s stocky frame 
and battling eyes, and 
suddenly knew that he 
was face to face with a 
human being between 
whom and himself there 
could never be a question 
of compromise or quarter. 

‘* Well, Freshman,”’ said 








dacity, sought to conciliate 
his future roommate 

‘“*Mr. White, I say 
where'llI stow my dud 

No answer 

I'm sorry; I--didn’t 
mean to be fresh. Whict 
is my bureau?” 

The razor, suddenly ex 
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Stover 


the window 
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the three stolen signs and 
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who is given no voice as to what shall be the 

price of his product. The man who makes pins, 
pianos, breakfast foods or battleships must be con- 
sulted as to the price for which his output shall be mar- 
keted and what he shall pay for his purchases; but the 
farmer, who feeds all and clothes all, is so unheeded) and 
mute at both ends of a transaction that in comparison the 
proverbial oyster would seem boisterously loquacious. 

Greater newspaper space is being given at this time to 
discussing the high cost of living than is devoted to any 
other subject. It is a matter of greatest interest to every 
person, whether of high or low degree. Newspapers, 
commissions and commissioners, grand juries and public 
and private investigators are trying to learn why living 
expenses are so high, recommending how they may be 
reduced and attempting to fix the blame for the present 
level of prices. Every-man and woman who has a grocery 
bill to pay knows that prices are higher now than ever 
before in their experience, and all are interested in knowing 
why. The investigators are trying to find out. Some one 
or several may determine who or what it is that causes 
such inroads into salary checks out of which must be 
provided the necessities of life, but it is improbable that 
any decision reached will be satisfactory to every one. 

It is not likely that the cost of living will be noticeably 
reduced until there is a material increase in the production 
or a decrease in the consumption. James Wilson, Secre- 
tary of the National Department of Agriculture, has said 
he sees no prospect of the cost of living going down. The 
law of supply and demand should determine the prices of 
foodstuffs, but it is a fact that some artificial means is 
playing an important part in their increase. The tariff, 
trusts, cold-storage houses, wholesale dealers, demands of 
foreigm nations and other factors may enter into the cost 
of living, and one or all of these may be charged to a 
greater or less extent with having some purely artificial 
influence on what consumers pay. Supply and dernand 
would create one price, but these artificial creations 
apparently fix another and largely increase the cost. 


T= farmer is the only manufacturer on earth 


The Process of Approaching the Consumer 


HERE are charges and counter charges from every 

direction as to who is to blame. Each individual, firm 
orcorporation that handles a commodity about which there 
is complaint points to some other as the one on whom the 
odium should rest. If the price of an article is too high, 
when compared with the quotations for the materials 
where it is produced, then some one is receiving too great 
a profit, too large a part of each dollar the consumer pays. 
It is the belief everywhere that prices of foodstuffs are 
actually higher than the usual economic laws would fix, 
and that artificial means and too many intermediaries 
have inflated final costs beyond any proper proportions. 
Many believe that some one is getting larger profits than 
sound business methods would justify. 

Investigators may definitely locate the evil and pre- 
seribe some practicable remedy whereby the law may step 
in and stop such usury, for that is what taking too great a 
profit from any commodity really is. Money lenders are 
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Choice to Fancy Cattle Like These Have Been Selling in Chicago at $7.50 to $8.40 the Hundredweight 
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prohibited from exacting too high a rate of interest for 
the use of their funds, but there is no law or rule that 
prohibits the borrower of that money from making as 
great a profit as he can extort from the customer. 

It will be admitted by every one that the man or com- 
bination that fixes the prices at which a given commodity 
is sold is the one with the best opportunity for overcharg- 
ing, and that he has the best chances to take the lion’s 
share of a profit resulting from high prices. It will also 
be admitted that the man who does not make the prices, 
but who is compelled to accept those another offers, is the 
one who has the least chance of taking an abnormal 
profit for his part in handling the article. 

The producer and the consumer are the only persons 
who have nothing to say as to the prices. If the producer 
does not accept the offer of the first middleman he meets 
the commodity may rot on his hands, and if the consumer 
does not pay the price demanded by the last of the 
middlemen he must do without that commodity. Between 
the producer and the consumer there may be one or a 
dozen middlemen, every one of whom must have a profit, 
and one or all of these profits may be too large. The 
consumer has to pay all these in addition to the cost of 
production and marketing. If the consumer could buy 
direct from the producer the excess profits would be 
eliminated and the problem of the high cost of living 
would undoubtedly be solved, but this is impracticable 
and impossible. Kansas, for instance, produces ninety 
million bushels of wheat a year—many million bushels 
more than her own people could consume. It would be 
impossible far each farmer to sell his surplus grain direct 
to the laboring men in New York or Liverpool, hence 
there must be a middleman, or several, in the transference 
of the surplus from the producer to the consumer. 

A Kansas farmer loads a car of hogs and ships them to 
market. When he reaches the stockyards and has his hogs 
unloaded into a pen he goes to the livestock exchange. 
He is greeted cordially by half a dozen commission mer- 
chants, all eager to transact his business. No buyer fora 
packing-house and no butcher greet him, or so much as 
signify a knowledge of his existence. The farmer selects a 
commission salesman, who incidentally is the inevitable 
middleman who will take the first: profit off his product as 
it begins its tortuous travels to the ultimate consumer. 
The buyers do not buy direct from the producer but 
through an interpreter, the commission man. Possibly 
the farmer could not have secured so advantageous a 
price as the commission man did, but in all probability 
the commission man could have been eliminated to the 
mutual advantage of the producer, the packer and all 
others who have a part in taking those hogs from the 
packer to the laboring man who buys his meats at 
the market. 

When thecommission man is selected he goes to the office 
of the buyers, tells them he has a car of hogs in a certain 
pen and asks that they look at them. Maybe two or three 
or all of the buyers go to the pen, and maybe only one. 


Possibly the others do not want any hogs that day. 
So only one buyer goes with the farmer and the sales- 
man. Reaching the pen the buyer still does not, 
apparently, know the farmer is in existence; he 
addresses all his remarks to the commission man, and the 
first remark after looking the stock over is that he is not 
particularly needing hogs then, but quotes a price he will 
pay, acting and speaking as if he were doing the go-between 
a great favor by taking the hogs off his hands. If the hogs 
are of a grade that some packer or butcher especially wants 
that day the offer may be close to or even the top price for 
the day, or it may be several cents under the top. The 
salesman haggles and begs the buyer to offer more, thus 
demonstrating to the farmer that he is working hard for 
that first profit from the sale of those hogs. But the buyer 
is obdurate. He has offered all he thinks the hogs are 
worth to his house, and as none of the other buyers bid 
the farmer is forced to sell for the offer, less, of course, 
the fee of the commission man. 


Apportioning the Profits 


HE hogs are then driven to the yard scales and weighed, 

and a certificate of weight is given the farmer with the 
O. K. of the buyer. The farmer could take that scale 
ticket to the commission man’s office and get a check for 
his money, but not until some further deductions are 
made. There are the yardage charges. These are not 
exorbitant, but they constitute the second bite out of each 
of the farmer’s hogs, although the yards were used but an 
hour or two for unloading, feeding, watering and driving 
the hogs to the scales where they were weighed and 
turned into the pens of the packing company. 

The farmer has been receiving five to eight cents a 
pound for his hogs. From this, before he received any 
money from the packing company at all, he paid, aside from 
what the railroad had arbitrarily chosen to take, two if 
not three intermediaries, one of which he paid twice. The 
first was the commission man, the second was the stock- 
yards company, and the third another profit to the 
stockyards company for feed. Some yard companies 
furnish water free, and others make a separate charge for 
it. It is possible that the corn fed to this farmer's hogs in 
the yards and for which he paid double the market price 
was the same he had sold to a grain man a week before at 
forty zents per bushel. The farmer now pays eighty cents 
or, perhaps, a dollar. 

When the farmer takes his hogs, cattle or sheep into his 
feed lot or barn for fattening in winter he must begin feed- 
ing heavily on grain and hay. The cereal market is firm, 
and often he has to buy hundreds of bushels of high-priced 
feed to put his stock in condition for the markets. The 
cattle are on full feed four or five months, the hogs usually 
a shorter time. The owners watch the markets and figure 
months ahead to determine what may be the most oppor- 
tune time for shipping and when prices will be best. 

When fat enough the stcck must be taken to market 
at once. Every day after the animals have reached the 
butcher stage it is an absolute loss to feed them, as the 
few pounds of flesh they then put on will not .pay for 
the feed and care. They must be taken to market, and 
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the farmer has to divide with the commission man and the 
stockyards company, and submit to the assumed indiffer- 
ence or the browbeating of the packing-house buyer who 
says he does not need such stock that day, or that this 
particular lot are not fat enough or not of the right weight 
to suit his present demand, or that the house is overstocked 
and expecting a break in prices. These are some of a dozen 
schemes the buyer can use to beat down the price to the 
farmer, and the farmer has to submit. He cannot take his 
stock home. To do so would mean bankruptcy. To keep 
them in the yards for even a few days would wipe out all 
chances of profit, as often he is compelled to pay double 
the market rate for corn and hay, besides yardage charges. 

Later this same farmer may return to town to buy some 
meat for his family’s use. At the market the quotation is 
probably eighteen to thirty cents a pound for the best 
cuts, and when he makes a purchase it may be from some 
of the same animals he sold shortly before and for which 
he received five to eight cents per pound. Probably the 
farmer argued with the butcher to shave a little off the 
price. But the butcher said he couldn't and wouldn't, 
and if the farmer did not want the meat at the price quoted 
he could leave it. 

The United States Department of Agriculture and other 
investigators into the high cost of living have obtained 
some comparative figures of real value. In 1900 beef was 
sold by the stockgrower at an average of four and one-half 
cents a pound. The packer made his profit and sold the 
same beef so the wholesale man could sell it at seven and 
three-fourths cents a pound, and the retailer sold the same 
beef to the consumer at twenty and one-half cents a pound. 
In 1909 the grower received eight and one-third cents, the 
wholesaler twelve cents and the retailer twenty-five cents 
per pound. The stockman was receiving nearly double 
the former price, the wholesaler almost as much, while the 
retailer's prices had increased but a comparatively small 
amount. Figures from the same source show that the price 
of grain and hay which the farmer feeds to his stock has 
doubled in the same period. It is for the investigators to 
determine whether or not the cost of killing and curing 
meats by the packer or handling the meats by the whole- 
saler increased, or why the wholesaler’s price has doubled, 
while the retailer's increase has been comparatively slight. 


When Profits are Not Justified 


HEN the farmer takes his corn, wheat, oats or hay to 

market he is offered a certain price by the grain buyers 
orfeed men. The farmer must take this price, even though 
it mean a loss, or take his load home. The farmer's wife 
takes a pail of eggs to the store; she wants calico or ging- 
ham or groceries. The storekeeper says he is paying 
twelve cents a dozen for eggs and the good woman is 
forced to accept that amount. She also finds he is charg- 
ing seven cents a yard for calico and twelve for gingham, 
and that a pound of coffee costs thirty cents. If she pur- 
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receives for eggs. During the past winter in many 
sections of the country it was almost impossible to obtain 
any but cold-storage eggs. These eggs had been purchased 
in the summer, kept in cold storage during the fall and 


until the winter stopped the hens laying, and then were 
brought into the market at prices two to four times those 


paid the farmers. One cannot always point definitely at 


the person or persons who are taking profits to which he 


or they are not entitled. As an example, in Topeka, a 
woman in an address severely arraigned produce commis 
sion brokers and wholesalers, asserting that they took too 
large profits. A commission firm the next day paid for 
advertising in a newspaper which, by extracts from the 
firm’s books, showed that potatoes which a retail store 
was selling for seventy-five cents a bushel were sold to that 
store by this firm at fifty cents a bushel, and hence the 
retailer was exacting from his neighbors a fifty-per-cent 
profit. Last fall potatoes sold in the Kansas fields for 
thirty to forty cents a bushel. Even if the commissio 
man made ten cents a bushel and the retailer twenty-live 
cents, each might be receiving an unjustifiable profit 

At Garden City, in western Kansas, there is located one 
of the largest beet-sugar mills in the country. From 
October to May, or later, this mill turns out thousands of 
pounds of sugar a day, but the beet-grower cannot buy at 
first hand and at a reasonable charge for manufacturing 
or otherwise, a sack of sugar in the town where it is made 
perhaps from the beets he raised, because the business is so 
conducted that the sugar must first go to the jobber, the 
wholesaler, be carted hundreds of miles away from the 
factory and back again by the railroads, and then be 
doled out by the retailer at prices made unmistakably to 
cover a profit to all except the man behind the plow 

If his crop is good he may receive compensating re- 
turns for his work. If it is but fair it may be that 
he could have earned more working for some other 
farmer. If the farmers could fix the prices of beets, the 
contract would guarantee to them a market for so many 
tons and the price would admit of a certain profit above 
cost. Ordinarily it would be expected that the price of 
sugar in Garden City would be noticeably lower than in 
Topeka, which has no mill. Garden City does not have to 
pay any freight rates. However, instead of being able to 
buy sugar at cost, plus a decent margin to the mill and 
grocer, and with no railroad haul, the man who took his 
beets to the mill must pay the same price for sugar in 
Garden City as the people do in Kansas City, where a 
haul of three hundred miles has been necessary. If one 
will watch the newspapers in various sections of the entire 
country he will see that the most commonly quoted price 
for granulated sugar is nineteen pounds for a dollar, possi- 
bly twenty pounds if accompanied bya large order of other 
groceries. The Kansas quotations are exactly the same 
as those in Illinois and Indiana, and still there is a sugar 
mill in the state producing almost enough sugar to supply 
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beets feels the change only where he buys, and not wher 
he sells. The oil pr ducer has no voice as to what he shall 
receive for his product; he takes whatever price “ob 
Broadway " chooses to offer, or his equ pment rusts 
rots in the field. The consumer buys his kerosene or gaso 
line for no less when unrefined oil brings sixty cents a 


barrel than when it sells for three times sixty cents 


The Complaint Against the Freight Rates 


HERE is much complaint that the railroads are taking 

too great a toll for their part in the werk of distribu- 
tion. Thereis reason for this. For many yearsa condition 
existed in Kansas, for example, that should never have 
been permitted, and it is n 
great wheatfields of Kansas are, say, one hundred miles 
The city of Wichita is about two 
hundred miles from Kansas City and directly in the path 
to the grain-trading points on the Gulf coast from which 
the grain is shipped by water to New York and 
Europe But Kansas City has a grai 


firms were established there and the 
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cet. Big grair 
I ad rates to the 
Gulf apparently were made on the theory that no Kansa 
man should ship his grain to the Gulf without its being 
handled by Kansas City commission men. Rates from 
Wichita, eight hundred miles to Galveston, were actually 








higher than the rate from Kansas City to the same point 
The grain man at Wichita paid the equivalent of the freight 
on his shipment from Wichita to Kansas City, and from 
Kansas City back through Wichita to Galveston, For- 
merly the Kansas City commission houses exacted a toll 
on every bushel of grain grown in Kansas because of 
these arbitrary freight-rate rulings, and the railroads 
exacted a toll to permit the commission men to do so 
Export grain grown within one hundred miles of Wichita 
or Hutchinson or Salina never went to Kansas City, but 
the farmers had to pay freight as if the grain had been 
hauled the greater distance It took a long time for the 
farmers, through the Interstate Commerce Commission, 


to break down this barrier, 





his figures, and if she offers 
a little under his price she 
is told to take the goods 
at his price or leave them, 
and further, that if she de- 
mands cash instead of trade 
the price of eggs will be 
shaded a few cents. 

All along the line the 
producer takes what he 
can get and the consumer 
pays what the retailer 
demands. Somewhere in 
between these two ex- 
tremes is the broker, the 
go-between, the middle- 
man, the man or men who 
are seemingly receiving 
too large a profit. The 
Government reports show 
that in 1900 the farmer 
was paid an average of ten 
and one-half cents a dozen 
for eggs. The wholesaler 
who bought them from 
the country merchants 
charged nineteen cents, 
and the retailer charged 
the consumer twenty-four 
cents. Newspaper inves- 
tigators during the winter 
asserted it to bea fact that 
at least during the latter 
part of 1909 the farmer 
was being paid twenty- 
eight cents per dozen, the 
wholesaler thirty-eight 
and the retailer forty-five 
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Dolliver’s Opposition Placed Him in the Ranks of the 
Progressives and Lost the Old Crowd a Valuable Asset 


United States, could hear the lowa Progressives of his 
own party talk about him he would take a hickory 
club next time Nelson W. Aldrich calls at the White 
House and chase him three times around the Washington 
Monument, belting him one at every jump, just to prove 
he is not being led by the nose by that astute Rhode Island 
statesman. Likewise, the Honorable William H. Taft, 
President of the United States, would take a strongly- 
constructed chair and smash the Honorable Uncle Joe 
Cannon on his frosted poll with it when that benign old 
gentleman drops in to pay his respects, or to collect them, 
as the case may be 
The President complained, in his Newark speech, of the 
patronizing attitude of a section of the press. Nobody 
could blame him for that, because it makes any real man 
wild to be patronized, but there is a mental and conversa- 
tional attitude that is much worse than the patronizing 
one. That is the poor-chap-probably-he-doesn't-know- 
any-better attitude, and that is the way the Iowa Pro- 
gressives talk of their President. They are not angry with 
him. They have no aversion for him. They do not rise up 
and cry out he is betraying party pledges, or has betrayed 
them, or has committed any other political high crime or 
misdemeanor. They feel sorry for him. They are disap- 
pointed in him. They think he is an honest, well-meaning 
man who has been led astray. They consider him to be 
the tool of the reactionaries, who, stronger and more 
skilled in politics than he is, have roped, tied and branded 
him, and are using him for their own ends. 


T ‘THE Honorable William H. Taft, President of the 


How lowa Feels About the President 


HEY do not shout “ Viilain!” or ‘ Traitor!” or any- 

thing likethat. They say ‘‘ Poor Taft!" and look on him 
as a come-on in the hands of very clever gold-brick artists. 
I reckon a little of that sort of conversation would go a 
long way with Taft if he heard it, and if he wants to hear it 
all he has to do is to talk with any lowa Progressive 
they do not call themselves insurgents out there—for a 
few minutes, or have a conversation faithfully reported to 
him. Since I have been writing about politics, I have not 
observed an attitude like this toward any President. 

They assailed Cleveland and they hated Harrison. 
They threw rocksor bouquets at McKinley, and Roosevelt 
was always the grandest or the worst in every discussion 
where his name camein., They pity Taft. They are sorry 
for him. They deeply regret. Everybody was for Taft 
when he came in. He hadn't an enemy on earth and, 
particularly, in the Middle West, where the insurgents 
are strongest. Now that he has been in a year he seems 
to have dashed all insurgent hopes and is set down as a tre- 
mendous failure by those who at first were most ardent 
for him, but who now realize that, though selected by 
Roosevelt, he has fallen down 

Mind you, this feeling is not universal in the Republican 
party in these insurgent states, of which Iowa is a type. 


By Samuel G. Blythe 


There are plenty of Republicans, remnants of old organiza- 
tions, men who formerly controlled—stand-patters and 
reactionaries, if you choose to use the term—who are for 
Taft, nominally, at least; and that fact gives the Pro- 
gressives their strongest argument. They began their 
fights against the very men that are lined up with Taft, 
and in the development of the combat the bulk of the 
Republican party has come to look on Taft as a reaction- 
ary himself, and not the gallant crusader he was thought 
to be. 

The proportion of Progressives in the Republican party 
in Iowa, where Taft had a plurality of 74,439 in 1908, and 
where Roosevelt had a plurality of 158,766 in 1904, is 
about three to two. There are Progressives who claim 
that eighty or eighty-five per cent of the Republicans are 
with their wing, and stand-patters who say they will have 
enough votes to control the next state convention; but as 
nearly as I could discover the ratio is about three to two. 
These men are the men who started with Senator Cummins 
twelve years or more ago, and men who have aligned 
themselves since with what Cummins represents. They 
fought with Cummins, elected him Governor several 
times and, finally, got him into the United States Senate, 
but not until Senator Allison died. Allison, but a short 
time before his death, contested for the Senatorship with 
Cummins and defeated him by a few thousand votes 
about ten, asI recall it. Allison was the great Iowan. He 
was the Grand Old Man of the party. During the last 
years of his life the Progressives steadily gained strength, 
and now, it appears, they are in the saddle. 

The old organization in Iowa is still active. There are 
many Republicans who will not subscribe to Cummins 
and what Cummins represents. Colonel Perkins, at Sioux 
City, and Colonel Lafayette Young, in Des Moines, still 
hurl defiance at the Cummins people in their papers, and 
there are no better hurlers in the land; but it is probable 
that these strong men and the other remaining leaders will 
admit that the Progressives have the most votes. Maybe 
they will not, but such seems to be the case tome. There- 
fore, this article will concern itself with the methods, 
beliefs and practices of the Progressives. 


What Iowa Progressives Want 


S MATTERS stand now it is not likely Mr. Taft could 
get a delegation for renomination. What will happen 
in the next three years may change all that, but the present 
attitude of the Progressives is that Mr. Taft has been a 
great disappointment and that he deserves nothing more 
from this wing of the party in Iowa. Naturally, the 
first question is: What is the matter with Taft? They 
give you the answer straight from the shoulder. The 
trouble with Taft is that he was, they claim, bamboozled 
into signing and defending a tariff bill that was not what it 
purported to be; that he helped make a tariff that is not 
a downward revision, but a hodge-podge that in no way 
carries out the platform pledges of the Republican party; 
that, in making this tariff and afterward in defending it, 
he played in cahoots with Aldrich and Cannon, claimed in 
Iowa to be the persunal representatives in Congress of 
‘the interests’; and that, by so doing, he broke all the 
implied pledges Roosevelt gave to the Republicans of the 
country and, particularly, to the Progressives of Iowa 
when he selected Taft for his successor, for they will not 
admit that anybody but Roosevelt had a hand in nominat- 
ing Taft —nor will any one else, seriously, for that matter. 
Now, tariff is a vital question in Iowa. Senator 
Cummins kept it in front in all his campaigns. Iowa 
Republicans are saturated with it. They talk about it 
and know about it. They had been led by Cummins to 
demand certain tariff changes and reforms. They had 
fought for these in.company with state reforms that 
Cummins demanded and got. Whatever the opposition 
may say or think of Cummins’ reform plans, whether 
they are good or bad, is entirely outside the question. 
The fact is that Cummins put through about all the changes 
in existing conditions that he fought for, and whether they 
are working well or ill is a matter for state discussion and 
change, if possible. 

The Iowa Progressives wanted a downward revision of 
the tariff. They were keen about it. Cummins in the 
Senate, and Dolliver, who had been opposed to Cummins 
in other years and who in the Allison-Cummins campaign 
had fought for Allison and had attacked Cummins on the 
stump in Cummins’ own town, Des Moines, voiced the 
Progressive Iowa Tariff Idea. They opposed the bill to 
the last and voted against it. Dolliver’s opposition placed 
him in the ranks of the Progressives and lost the old crowd 
a valuable asset. 














They Think Aldrich Represents That Indefinable but 
Atrocious Thing Known as “ The Interests” 


~ 


The Progressives, watching Cummins and Dolliver at 
work in the Senate trying to get a tariff that would meet 
the ideas of their constituents, or most of them, at home, 
expected to see President Taft takea similar stand. They 
expected Taft to fight with Dolliver and Cummins, being 
firmly convinced that Dolliver and Cummins were fight- 
ing to carry out the pledges of the Republican party made 
at the 1908 convention. When Taft took no hand in the 
discussion, suggested nothing during the debate, kept 
aloof until the bill was in conference, they began to doubt 
whether this President really was of their kind, or had 
been captured by the reactionaries. 

They heard his announcement that he did not think it 
his part to interfere in the making of schedules. They 
wondered at that then, and wondered still more when, 
in the present session of Congress, they saw Attorney- 
General Wickersham literally raining Administration 
bills into the Congress. They inquired what there was 
about other platform pledges, as carried out by Adminis- 
tration bills prepared by Wickersham and others, that 
made those pledges less sacred than the pledge for down- 
ward tariff revision, and why it was necessary for Taft 
to keep his hands off the tariff when he could not only put 
his hands on other measures, but also prepare bills for 
their accomplishment. 


The Feeling Against Aldrich and Cannon 


HEN the tariff bill came to conference, and Taft made 

his flurry and got a few concessions it had been in- 
tended all along that he should get, the Iowa Progressives 
shook their heads. They talked about it and made up their 
minds that Aldrich and Cannon had captured Taft for 
what they represented. Then came Taft’s trip and his 
indorsement of Aldrich. This was followed by the 
Winona speech about the tariff, and the Iowa Progressives 
decided Taft was not of them. They were not bitter about 
it. They were sorry and disappointed. 

They hoped Taft would do something to make it right 
with them after the present session of Congress began. 
They were half inclined to put the tariff business down as 
something he could not prevent, and took cheer when he 
had an opportunity to go to work with Congress for other 
things. Presently Taft’s speech at the Lincoln dinner 
came along, and the Iowa Progressives threw up their 
hands. ‘Poor Taft,” they said; “they've got him sure. 
He’s a nice, honest, well-meaning man, but Aldrich and 
Cannon have him lashed to the mast.” 

Coincident with this tariff and the Taft disappointment 
there came a renewed intensity of the feeling against 
Aldrich and Cannon. When you get down to bed-rock 
with any insurgent in any insurgent state you will find 
that the real, underlying reason for distrust of Taft is in 
his association with Aldrich and Cannon. The Progress- 
ives of Iowa, as elsewhere, simply will not stand for 
Cannon and Aldrich. They have nothing personally 
against these men, but they think Aldrich represents that 
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indefinable but atrocious thing known as “‘ the interests,” 
and that Cannon does, too. They admit the powerful 
intelligence of Aldrich, and say he is to be feared on that 
account; and they consider Uncle Joe an archaic old 
person who does what he is told and plays into Aldrich’s 
hands and, thus, into the hands of the interests. They 
conceive it to be the fact that there is a combination in 
Congress, headed by Aldrich and Cannon, to revoke all 
the policies of Roosevelt and to continue the old régime 
of government for the special interests, to the exclusion 
of the rights of the people, and they resent that combina- 
tion and resent, particularly, Aldrich and Cannon as its 
leaders and upholders. 

The resentment against Cannon is deepest and the 
antipathy strongest. They hold him to be at the head of 
the popular branch of Congress and consider his attitude 
and methods as subversive of the rights of the people. 
Also, as Representatives in the lower House are elected 
every two years they havea chance to put that resentment 
into votes, and that is what they are preparing to do. 

There is to be a state campaign in Iowa this year and a 
Governor is to be elected. At the time this article was 
written it was probable that the present Governor, B. F. 
Carroll, would be renominated. Governor Carroll is not 
identified with either faction by anybody —if he can help 
it. He has preserved his equilibrium on the top of the 
fence in a most engaging manner. He was elected 
Governor because he made a good record as State Auditor 
after there had been some complaint of the way the office 
had been run by some of his predecessors. The Governor 
carries water on both shoulders with great facility. The 
Progressives do not consider him one of them, and the 
old-line men are not sure of him, either. The disposition is 
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to let him have his second term and pay no attention to 
him, the argument being that if there was another candi- 
date in the primaries against Carroll it might raise the 
cry that he is being persecuted, and they do not want the 
Governor to make himself a martyr or be made one 

Further than that, there isn’t much that can be made 
into a state issue this fall. There is some talk that there 
might be a chance for some Progressive to run on a rail- 
road commission issue, but that is conceded to be pretty 
slim. The Progressives hold that they got about all they 
wanted and in about the shape they wanted it wher 
Cummins was Governor, that there isn’t anything to 
an issue of and that it would be just as well to let Carroll 
go in for another term and concentrate on the Congress 
elections, whereby the actual temper of the Progressives 
in the state can be shown to the country at larg 
especially to President Taft, Senator Aldrich and Speaker 
Cannon 

The plan is to make this fight especially in two dis- 
tricts, the Seventh, represented for twenty years by John 
A. T. Hull, of Des Moines, and the Ninth represented for 
twelve years by Walter I. Smith, of Council Bluffs. It 
is likely there will be a Progressive candidate against 
Representative Kennedy in the First District; also 
Several of the present members of the House from lowa 
are Progressives, and efforts, of course, will be made to 
return them. 

The fighting will be fiercest in the Seventh and Ninth 
Districts. Both Hull and Smith are classed by the 
Progressives as reactionaries of the most pronounced type 
which they are if support of Speaker Cannon makes them 
so. Smith is a member of the Rules Committee, through 
which Cannon operates to perpetrate various legislative 
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T WAS between twelve and one of a fine mid- 
summer night, and the great trees and shrubs 
in the square seemed to exhale a perfume. How 

amazing is that sense of fragrance, how delicate 
this all but lost instinct! It recharged me with 
memories, and after forty years a man’s memories 
are not always happy. Yet they have been usu- 
ally shaped by time into something not wholly 
unbeautiful, something pathetic, it may be, -but 
something certainly with a glamour, a light upon 
it, the glamour of distance, of perspective, the 
glamour of irrevocable youth I caught 
sight of a woman standing by the pillar post half- 
way through the square. She wavered in and out of 
the faint light, but as each step took me nearer she 
became gradually more distinct. I suppose I ap- 
proached noiselessly, though I was not conscious of 
this, or it may be that she was too deeply absorbed 
in what she was doing to hear. For she was raking 
in the mouth of the pillar with a stick. It had an 
ugly look to me in that first glimpse of it. Here, 
said I, was some mean letter thief, fishing des- 
perately for postal orders and such illicit gains. I 
came to a pause, still unheard, and watched her 
from a dozen paces away in that luminous night. 
She raked fiercely, withdrew her instrument, and 
plunged it again in the depths; and then of a sud- 
den flung it away into the street, and sobbed 
once, twice ‘ 

It was something in the carriage rather than in 
the face that made the recognition. The flash lit 
up my brain, and as it died away I recalled that 
I was in Redgrave Square. Mrs. Anson’s was No. 
12. I don’t know that I hesitated much, but I 
think I did a little. At any rate there was a mixture 
of impulse and reluctance in my movement. 

“*Mrs. Anson!”’ I called softly. 

She started, frightened, and clutched the red box 

‘*What —why ——”’ I seemed to hear her heart 
pulsing with difficulty under those words. 

‘“‘Pardon me,” said I. ‘‘ You are ill.” 

“You saw me?” she gasped. 

“I don’t know. I'm not sure I saw anything,” I 















outrages, so called, on the insurgents in the H use, and 
a member of the great Ap priat ( mittee, and 
Hull is chairman of the Committee on Military Aff 
1 hey are stand patters, Imend t him 1 he 
last ditch, and they are running as such in their districts 
The fight has already opened 

Attorney-General Byers, a Progressive leader and a 
strong man, is opposed to Smith, and Judge Prouty, who 
has been a candidate against Hull twice before itafter 
Hull again. In the last primaries Hull defeated Prouty 
by only a few votes, less than fifty, and it is claimed by the 
Progressives that Prouty can win this time, inasmuch as 
the Progressive feeling is stronger now than it was two 


years ago, and the dislike of Aldrich and Cannon greater 
Both Smith and Hull are good politicians, adroit cam- 
paigners, and will have all the support of the Republican 
Congressional Campaign Committee and, it may be, of 
the Administration, if, as has been reported, it is considered 
at the White House that any person who voted against the 
tariff bill, or is opposed to the present polic ies of President 
Taft and, thus, labeled an insurgent, is not worthy of the 
support of the Administration. This, of course, may be 
an incorrect inference, but such is There is 
no doubt that the Republican Congressional Campaign 
Committee will do all it can for Hull and Smith, who, 
under the Iowa law, must seek their nominations in direct 
primaries 

If the Progressives have a rebuke in them it will be 
delivered in these districts in the primaries and, possibly, 
in Kennedy ‘s district, also The shock of the battle will 
be greatest in the Seventh and Ninth, and Hull and 
Smith will have the fights of their lives. The Progressives 
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By H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON 


ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN 
“It was pretty dark,” I said. ‘“‘I think I recog- 


nized you by your—by the lift of your shoulders 

‘‘T remember. You once said they were like 

**T still hold to that opinion,”’ I went on. ‘‘ There 
is the same quality of poise in the statue 

‘You are awiully good,” she said suddenly, and I 
knew intuitively that she was not referring to that 
very genuine compliment of admiration I had once 
paid her. I had always judged her as impetuous 
She had the faculty of making surprising move- 
ments more than most women in my knowledge 
She surprised me once again now 

“You know I was trying to get something out 
of the letter-box I said nothing. “It was my 
own letter—a letter I had just written. I am a 
fool.”” She rose and paced the room quickly, un- 
certainly, a tall, fine-limbed, emotional woman, with 
gray eyes and blonde hair She was in evening 
dress, from which her wrap had fallen 

“If it was your own letter I don’t think it mat- 
ters,” said I. “‘ Particularly as you didn’t get it.”’ 

She sank into a chair, her bare elbows resting on 
the table, and looked with tragic eyes at me 

“That is just it,” she said impulsively, “I 
didn’t get it—I couldn't. I wish She got up 
again restlessly and took a turn of the room. She 
paused in front of the mirror over the mantel 
piece, and the electric light brackets showed in 
that reflection her strained and pallid face 

“Then will you tell me 


I asked softly 
She did not turn, and I could just follow a fal 
tering voice 


‘I dined at the Carltons I have’ not 
been back more than an hour Did you 
ever meet Sir James Hallimore It doesn't 
matter His engagement was announced 
tonight They say it wa n the paper 
but I didn’t see it never expected 
it ’ She wheeled about iddenly and faced 
me “ hy do | tell you these thing he askes 
flashing. ‘‘ You whom I barely know 

‘You shall tell me ist exact] } 


to, and nothing more,"’ I said softi 








said deliberately. ‘‘ Won’t you let me help you in?”’ 

I knew that the house could not be far away and 
I put out a hand to offer her a support. She 
shrank, and I realized then for the first time that 
she had not understood my identity. 

““You—you are going to tell the police?” 
brokenly. 

“My dear lady,” I cried, ‘‘what do you take me for? 
Am I censor of the world, or the Day of Judgment? Do 
you recallme? Tyrwhitt—Roland Tyrwhitt? I have met 
you several times at the Carltons’ and other places.” 

“Mr. Tyrwhitt!" she ejaculated, and was for a moment 
silent. 


she said 


“Why Do I Tell You These Things? 


‘ 


‘Your house is No. 12, isn’t it?’’ I asked, taking her 
arm in mine 
“Toe,” 
We moved somewhat awkwardly along the pavement 
for a dozen paces, and then I saw the number. The door 


she assented, low of voice 


was slightly ajar and I pushed it open, discovering a rose- 
tinted light in the hall 
silence 

Mrs. Anson sank tremblingly into a chair. ‘‘ You saw 
me?” she asked again 


Within the house was complete 





You Whom I Barely Know?" 


Her flash had passed; she wa 
once more. ‘I po i letter to hin He 








was to marry Letty Grahan 
fear that the fact that I did not understand showed ir 


my face, perhaps in my silences 


Don't you see she said impatient! et with as 
I wrote telling him t ner She ne 
There was something, you kno her ice sank lower 
People don't know it Letty told me Well 
I helped her at the time, thank God, but wh should I 
help her again ? 
‘My dear lady aid I quiet! lan ire you would 


he lp her again 


10 


*“No,” she exclaimed with vehemence. ‘You do not 
understand.”’ How perfectly I did! She broke down. 
‘‘But it was the letter I wanted back. I must have it 
back,” she cried. ‘‘I can’t let him get it I have 
told him It was anonymous,” she sobbed. 
“Do you think I can get it back? Oh, you must get it 
out for me!” 

Was it for this, then, that I was tolerated, that I was en- 
tertained with the exhibition of such mental agony? No, 
the thought, I knew, had flashed through her head; she 
clung in despair to a straw. Could I get it out? There 
was at stake a matter of three lives. It did seem, looked 
at that way, to have importance. I didn’t know how to 
answer, how to console or reassure. The thing was ugly, 
but had taken a graciousturn. Was it too late? I wondered. 

I think that I was most taken up by the emotional stress 
of the woman. I don’t think that I considered Sir James 
Hallimore very much, though I knew something of him in 
a friendly way. Of Miss Graham I was ignorant. Halli- 
more belonged to a club which I frequented, but he was 
not a familiar there. I saw him at longish intervals, and 
we discoursed amiably. Without having used the scalpel 
on him I should have judged him to be somewhat akin 
to Sir Willoughby Patterne, the famous egoist. He had, 
I should have deduced, critical opinions of woman. His 
views would be conventional, if not stiffly so. He was 
of a light, carelessly-ordered correctness of manners and 
morals. Looking at him with the mind’s eye rather 
terrified me, as I went out frem No. 12. I shrank from 
Sir James. It is so easy to rebuff and snub in an airy 
manner, if you are sure of yourself. And Hallimore was 
certainly sure of himself. He could lift an eyebrow with 
any one and had other delicate nuances of demeanor at 
his command. As I went down the steps a postman 
was unlocking the pillar box. I hesitated a moment near 
him, and then passed on. What a foolish thought had 
flashed through me! 

I was glad I did not know Miss Graham, and I was glad, 
too, that Mrs. Anson had stopped at a certain point in her 
confession. She had not offered any explanations and I 
didn’t want to hear any. I could glance safely aside, and 
not wonder. If I understood, there was no need for confi- 
dences between us. Would she, I wondered, as I hailed a 
benighted cab, would she undergo a further revolution in 
the nocturnal watches, and blush to think she had opened 
her heart to a mere acquaintance? I had left her quieted 
in her voleanic storm by my mere assurance that I would 
help. How was I to help? Would she change her mind 
on the morrow? But I came back to the more instant 
problem, and’groaned. How was I to help? 

I will confess that I was touched by the singular poign- 
ancy of a repentance overpowering the sense of humilia- 
tion, I slept uneasily with one phrase in my ears—“ Sir 
Jas." I had that information. Poor thing, she had dis- 
guised her hand as in novels, and sent her warning from 
“a well-wisher,”’ Isuppose. I neverasked herthat. ButI 
did ask for a means of identification, andI gotit. Shehad 
hoped to realize a classification with ‘‘ lewd and ignorant” 
folk by inscribing the envelope ‘Sir Jas. Hallimore.” 
She had heard of “‘Jas."’ as a vulgar abbreviation for 
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James, and had told me without 
humor that she had halted be- 
tween that and a misspelling of 
the surname. But as “Sir Jas.’’ it 
left, and as ‘“‘Sir Jas.” it would 
arrive at Felday Gardens—unless 
I could help. CouldI? I went 
back to that question. 

As I have said I knew Hallimore 
after a fashion, but it was only a 
lucky chance that gave me the 
inkling of an excuse to call at so 
unearthly an hour as the situa- 
tion demanded. It was, in fact, 
without breakfast, after swallow- 
ing hastily a cup of tea, that I 
descended on Felday Gardens, 
anxiously keeping open eyes for 
a man in a postman’s cap. I did 
not encounter any, and it was 
with misgivings that I knocked 
and rang at Hallimore’s door 
The door opened. I sent in my 
card, and was presently lodged in 
an antechamber to some further 
room, forbiddingly eremitic and 
coldly repellent. I already began 
to repent. After all, what could 
Ido? 

Hallimore entered with a 
friendly greeting after my bad 
quarter of an hour; and at the 
first sight of him I took hold of 


I Dropped 
Mrs. Anson's 
Into a Blaze 





intruding eyes, but 
failed —“who write 
persistent begging 
letters. I suppose, 
however, there's 
always a percent- 
age of tender- 
hearted fools.”’ 
“Oneof Carlyle’s 
divisions,” I said, 
breathing hardly. 
He opened a 
third, threw it 
aside. ‘‘ Circulars! 
Who the deuce 
reads circulars? 
And I get thou- 
sands a year. 
That’s five hun- 
dred pence, any- 
way, in thegutter.”’ 
“The fools of 
Carlyle, but an- 
other class,” I 
panted. 
Apparently he 
grew impatient 
with the next cir- 
cular, for he scat- 
tered the heap 
with a motion of 
his hand, and 
picked about it. 








myself. It was clear from his 

expression that he had opened no 

unpleasant communication that morning. He beamed on 
me brightly out of blue eyes, and seemed rather boyish 
in manner. 

‘‘How are you? I say, is your business very pressing ? 

because I haven’t had breakfast. Have you had yours? 
Won't you join?” 

I murmured something which seemed to negative the 
idea of breakfast. ‘‘Oh, I’m in no hurry,” I added on that. 

“Then come in and see me feed,”’ he said jovially, and 
led the way across the hall into the dining-room. The 
table was laid for several persons, but it was untenanted 
by any but ourselves. Cold dishes stood on a sideboard, 
and hot dishes sizzled in front of Hallimore. He pulled 
off the cover and scrutinized one dish. Just then a servant 
brought in yet another, with a savory fragrance. 

‘Ah, that’s it, David,’”’ said Hallimore. ‘‘I was think- 
ing you’d forgotten me. The ladies breakfasted?” He 
didn’t wait for the ‘‘ Yes, sir,’ that came duly, but 
addressed me. “I'ma slave of habit, Tyrwhitt; I can’t 
do without my usual breakfast. I say, do have some- 
thing.” 

Icouldn’t. Well, I did let the man pour me out a cup of 
coffee; but my eyes were by now restlessly upon the pile 
of letters which were stacked, as yet untouched, by Halli- 
more’s right hand. He began to eat heartily, like no one 

in the anticipation of bad 
news. He talked rather 








more fluently than was 
usual with him—at any 
rate,attheclub. He was 
in high spirits, a phe- 
nomenon I admire and 
wonder at in a man at 
breakfast. Presently he 
came to a pause in his 
clacking. ‘Oh, I forgot; 
you wanted to see me 
about something. Is 
it anything——-?”’ His 
eyes were caught by his 
correspondence. ‘ Ex- 
cuse me, will you?” 

I had always admired 
him physically, a man 
with no excess of habit 
one way or another, very 
engaging blue eyes, and 
a brightness in them that 
suggested humor or wit 
or, at any rate, good- 
nature. Moreover, he 
had exquisite ease and 
unselfconsciousness. He 
opened and read one let- 
ter two letters 
. . .« laid each down 
with an indifferently en- 
grossed attention, and 
plied his fork. ‘I can't 
understand these beasts”’ 

his opening scared 
me; I tried to overjump 
the envelope with my 


Will You Tell Me What 
She Said in That Letter?" 








My vaulting eyes 

wrestled with the 
overturned packet: I searched for one ‘‘Sir Jas.” I was 
withdrawn from the hunt by an exclamation, and started. 
But upon Sir James Hallimore’s face was a rosy look of 
smiling pleasure. 

‘* Now, that’s really nice.’ He inserted the letter in his 
envelope after a momentary silence, and put it down 
gently. ‘It’s awfully rude of me,” he declared. ‘‘But I 
——”" he paused. “I don’t know if you have heard I was 
going to be married?”’ 

“Tt was in the paper,” I murmured. 
warm congratulations.” 

He thanked me awkwardly. 
letter from the Prime Minister,’’ he said. 
he’d have bothered or noticed.”’ 

I don’t think I replied to that, though if I had not been 
taken up in another way I might have referred to the 
Prime Minister's well-known tact. But the plain fact was 
that I had come upon my “Sir Jas.”’ at last. 

It stared at me crosswise from a square blue envelope in 
a hand obviously feigned, as no two consecutive letters 
slanted the same way. Its address was superlatively 
drunken or crazy, and I feared the monstrous absurdity 
of it would catch Hallimore’s eye. But warmed by his 
congratulations he had drifted away pleasantly from all 
mere mundane correspondence. In the pause I considered. 
The letter was there, within my reach, but yet how far 
remote from me! It was as if it was still within the shel- 
tering security of the pillar post. I considered Hallimore’s 
face, softened and kindled in the lights of his emotion. 
What excuse had I to beg him withhold his hand? It 
was his letter. I might patch together a rigmarole, a 
rigmarole not dishonorable in that it would, maybe, save 
three lives from wreck, and one at least from embittered 
remorse and shame. No; I did not find conviction enough, 
driving force enough in the phantasmagoria of stories 
that kept merging and changing within my brain. | 
could invent, but I could not see that invention succeed- 
ing. I saw only Hallimore's well-remembered lift of 
eyebrow and the cold, judicial questions. 

‘* My dear fellow, you must forgive me. I was forgetting. 
You had something of importance . . .” 

I had. It came out of that lucky accident of which I 
have spoken. You remember that Hallimore and | 
belonged to the same club. There was a portentous 
question before the club at the moment, the question of 
reconstruction, on which we were invited, as members, to 
vote. I broached the matter, and he listened politely, but 
without any deep sense of interest, as I could see. 

‘Bedrooms! Oh, yes, of course, we ought to have 
bedrooms. Most of my clubs have I didn’t 
remember we had none at the Sackville.” 

I developed a quick and hearty interest in bedrooms, 
which, after all, are very desirable adjuncts to a club 
Hallimore, finishing his breakfast, paid me what I felt was 
a perfunctory attention. I felt that he would like to have 
shied away from the subject, but I clung to it tenaciously, 
knowing that if I let it go I should be at a loss, and should 
have to open the door and go out into the sunshine and 
leave ‘‘Sir Jas.’’ on his table. I became eloquent over 
club bedrooms. 

“Yes,” agreed Hallimore vaguely, and clearly weleomed 
an intervention. He rose on the entrance of two ladies, 
one of whom I remembered. 


‘You have my 


“T’ve had an awfully nice 
“*T didn’t think 
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““You know my sister, Tyrwhitt?” he said negligently, 
as his gaze slipped past that handsome girl to her com- 
panion. ‘‘ Let me introduce you to Miss Graham 

Mr. Tyrwhitt.” There was a round formality in his voice 
and manner, as if he celebrated an occasion on a trump 
And then I knew why he had been distrait, bored, not to 
put too fine a point on it. 

I had had no desire to see Miss Graham in the flesh. 
I had not heard her story, and did not want to hear it 
All I knew was that I was there in her interests and in 
those of Mrs. Anson. Mentally, I quailed before the 
introduction. She was a woman of eight-and-twenty, at a 
guess, against Sir James’ five-and-thirty years, with eyes 
deep and changing, a still manner, and a wonderful head 
It was not splendidly regular like Miss Hallimore'’s, 
whom I had always admired; but it was full of mutable 
beauty, and very alluring 

We had reached the point at which I was conscious of 
boring Hallimore, and thus the intrusion was weleome 
There were some civil and friendly exchanges on the 
weather, the season and sundry metropolitan entertain- 
ments; but in these it was Miss Hallimore who took the 
lead, rather than the others. Sir James probably wished 
me elsewhere, but I dared not go. 

“My mother doesn’t come down. Are you sure you've 
had breakfast?’’ Miss Hallimore spoke as a punctilious 
hostess. 

I reiterated my perversion of the truth. Hallimore had 
turned his back on his correspondence, and was talking 
with Miss Graham. Miss Hallimore, under the spur 
of a domestic duty, suddenly left the room. The 
others talked on, the man risen, his arm upon the 
mantelpiece and his back 
to me, the woman side- 
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‘A mere friendly acquaintance, practically a clul 
friendship,” said I 





‘That never means mi 


I thought, however,”’ she proceeded, admitting tl 
her mind, ‘‘that it would be best to give you a chance 
She paused. ‘I saw you take that letter 

She paused again, but I did not answer. ‘You 1 


give it back to me,”’ she ended curtl, 


I understood Those were her tern If I would 
surrender I might retire with the honors of war that is. in 
silence and in safety 

“If I were to give it back,” I said slowly what would 
you do with it?” 

**T should, of course, hand it to Sir James,"’ she answered 


Of course she would, but somehow | wished she had the 
authority to open it and read it 

‘*T will give it back to you,” I said, “if you will promise 
me to read it now 

Now her face took on a stain of color; her eves glowed 

**What you propose is an insult,”’ she said 

I sighed dy es, it sounded like it I admitted ‘But 
on my honor, there is another side to it. However 
I looked down at the tea I was supposed to be consuming 
It was the impasse I had expected and dreaded. But I 
was not going to giveup yet. I clung to hope with despair, 
if I may put it that way. 

“‘Suppose,”” I began hurriedly, ‘‘that a man had 
written what he afterward saw was wrong and would 
cause mischief, and that he wished to withdraw.’ 

“‘ There is one honorable way of withdrawing,” said Miss 
Graham coldly 

Oh, memory of Socrates and Socratic problems! Is 
what is right always right and never wrong? 











tion would ha tickle ‘ 
TTuve il TY po i \ 
} have not aske | 
ll in existence,"’ I said 
Sh, a } he 
nscience ‘ ‘ 
nd Sir James Hallir t 
We parted on that, th I I | 
ed he nto the cab \ I l 

incomfortabie morning l had i if re inen 
D lw dered he clut il whi i ha ed 
Sir James, but I found no consolation or advice there I 
could not think of bridge, and there were ny ew elder 
men turning pages in the smoking-r Should ep 
the challenge, tear the letter in piece ind lace ” 
on the top of the accusation? I was, perhay 
impulse, disposed at first to take that B ed 

and here I admit a certain charge of cowardice —that to 
ict so would be to de stroy, orat least mpai in otherwise 
decent reputation What cause had I in nattached 
bachelor, to embroil myself in apparent dishonor for the 
sake of a woman I had only met twice in one day I 
hesitated I put off the decision, and Fate { nd me 


unprepared, with the letter in my pocket, when Hallimore’s 
brief note reached me after dinner 


Dear Tyrwhitt; There’s something has to be explained, 
it seems. Will you please call here when you get this, or 
shall I come to you I've no doubt it’s a mistake 
Yours sincerely, JAMES HALLIMORE 


I faced the situation ruefully, and—let me own— with 


some acrimony If I did noi go to Hallimore he was 
coming to me A mistake 
iid he! W hy good 





wise, so that her profile 
engaged me. It was quick 
and vivid, and softened 
under a gathering senti- 
ment. I had no right to 
be there. I despaired. I 
cast a glance at the table, 
where the scattered let- 
ters lay, and I rose. I 
certainly ought to go. 
Sir James was uncon- 
scious of my movement, 
though I took two steps 
He talked on in rather 
a low voice. ‘‘Sir Jas.” 
leaped up in my eyes 
; I put outa hand 
swiftly, almost mechan- 
ically, and almost with- 
out my consciousness it 
came back with the en- 
velope . . . To this 
day I swear I think it was 
unconscious automatism 
Hallimore moved round 
at last, and I crushed 
the letter into my pocket 
It was absolutely im- 
possible to replace it 
now . ° 

‘** Well, I suppose you're 
off, Tyrwhitt?” he said 
genially. ‘I'll certainly 
back your program. 
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Heavens, of course it had 


been a mistake from the 
I had been a 
fool, a middle-aged Don 
Quixote, with no excuse 


bevinning 


ind not even the pro 
pect of a beautiful lady 


hand in reward. In dis 


ind n disgust l was 
driven to Felday Gar 
dens. Hallimore was 


almost apologetic in hi 





eption of me, and di 


ved an awkwardn 





not characteristic of the 
A mistake t 

misunderstanding 

He was boxing the com 

pa about this word 

if trying to arrive at the 
urest and most iInnoc- 

uous description | 

easily he glanced at the 

door a l remained 
lent. Through it Mi 


Graham entered 














You've convinced me.” 

I murmured something 
hastily and, bowing 
gocd-by to his companion, made for the door. Her deep- 
set eyes were watching me with some rigidity, but I only 
confusedly noticed this. I reached the hall door, and was 
finding my hat and stick, when I was aware of a footstep. 
It was not one of the servants, as I fancied ere I looked 
up; it was Miss Graham. 

“Will you meet me, please, at Playford’s tearooms, 
Charles Street, at four,’”’ she said in a voice which was an 
undercurrent. I stammered, assenting with a nod and 
without articuletion as she swept by 

Outside in the sunlight I was divided in opinion. She 
had guessed that Mrs. Anson had written? That was the 
first wild shot. To that succeeded certainty, the certainty 
that she had seen me. Her face had been turned aside, but 

oh, yes, she had seen. I remembered mirrors, pictures 

; on the wall. I had an uncomfortable morning. 

When I entered Playford’s I was ashamed but deter- 
mined. Miss Graham had preceded me and had doffed 
her wrap. 

‘“*T came here because we should be less likely to encoun- 
ter any one we knew,” she explained, without any cere- 
mony of greeting. 

‘* Quite so,’’ I agreed, watching her. I felt the color in 
my face, but her fine whiteness was unflecked. 

“*IT don’t know you, Mr. Tyrwhitt,”’ she went on, ‘‘nor 
do I exactly know your standing with Sir James Halli- 
more. 








Almost Without My Consciousness it Came Back With the Envelope 


“You deny I asked, ‘that an act which appears to be 
wrong can ever be justified ” 

‘There is right and there is wrong,”’ she asserted, as if 
there could be no dispute 

“I wish I had some definite touchstone to which I 
could put the problems of life as I go through it,’’ I said 
gently. ‘I wish I had that assurance you possess so firmly. 
My dear lady, I don’t think life is so simple.”’ 

“I never said that life was simple,”’ she said in a 
saddened way, and an abstracted gaze looked into the 
emptiness of space 

It touched me 


Life had presented her with a problem 
once, and she remembered. Perhaps, remembering it, she 
had softened toward me. Yet whether she had softened 
or not I could not let her once again find herself in the 
complexities of her problem. No; she should not have 
the letter which would destroy her happiness 

“If I give you an assurance,” 
“that the letter I have taken would only cause trouble 

. . pain. . . unhappiness ' 

She shook her head. ‘I don’t know you. I only gave 
you the opportunity because I thought I ought to 
Apart from the question of ethics there is that. I am not 
justified.” 

I could see her point of view. She did not know any- 
thing about me. I might be engaged in an attempt to 
swindle Hallimore. Yet I confess that the irony of the 


I said as a last essay 





| wa obliged t in 
form Sir James of what 
| had eer ne id 
mply looking at me 
ink 

Oh, yes, Miss Graham 
410 well } th ght 
he iw you take a t 
paper or met , 

Poor Hallimoré i to outward view, at any rate 
more upset than I was. But you must remember that | 
had had the society f the idea 

“I've no doubt there is a mistake blundered 
James 

Their silence pushed me forward vord was h 
me. I might der ind be confronte h my passive 
confession to Miss Graham I might ieclare the 








letter destroyed, and brazen it out. This latter was th 
action of a hero, but I don't know that I had reasons for 
feeling very her ifter my da} f shame 1 adopted 
neither of these alternat A. 
take a document,” I 1 stolidly but it was of 
no importance 
Hallimore’s face eased A circular he said lightl 
‘My dear fellow, you're we me to all mine 
He would have passed t off at that and been thanki 
I know, but Miss Grahar ruthle nscience bl 
tne way 
‘Will Mr. Tyrwhitt say it wasa circular he asked 
It was quite imp ble to fight against her. With a 
sick feeling in my heart I dre Sir Jas.”’ from my pocket 
and handed it to Hallimors He took it rutinized 
‘Begging letter?’’ he iggested, as he opened the envelope 
slowly. He was evidently puzzled by me 
But why he began, and frowned 


Continued on Page 50 
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Carrying Away the Débris of the Aeroplane Blériot After the Accident 


7 h | HEREAS from a height no greater than that of a 
garden wall our late fellow-citizen, Mr. Humpty 
Dumpty, fell and sustained injuries such as left 
it impossible for all the king's horses and all the king’s 
men to reassemble, reconstruct and readjust his disjecta 
membra, now therefore, let us pause to inquire what 
would have happened to the said H.-Dumpty had he 
fallen a distance of, say, half a mile? How many horse: 
and men would it require in such case to restore a given 
H. Dumpty to his original condition? A certain indus- 
trial, social and life-insurance interest attaches to the 
answers of such questions 
That Mr. Dumpty is going to have a new red flying 
machine admits of very little doubt. He may go and 
be measured for a new aeroplane and attract littl 
more attention than had he ordered a new suit of 
clothes or a new automobile. In fact, it is quite the 
fashionable thing todo. Some of our best people have 
already listed their orders. for up-to-date aeroplanes. 
Since it is fashionable to fly, Mr. Dumpty is going to 
fly or demand reasons why not. Indeed, he already 
has, to some extent, flown. Some of the finest funerals 
of recent times have been those of persons whose friends 
have discovered that the path of aerial glory sometimes 
leads to a terrestrial grave 
On one day some eighteen months or so ago, in the 
city of Naples, Italy, there occurred one of the most 
imposing funerals ever seen in that city, where they 
manage such affairs so beautifully that it is almost a 
pleasure to participate in one. The long cortége was 
fitted out with spectacular trappings. There were lines 
of robed priests, files of uniformed mourners, banners 
emblazonments, music, catafalques. All traffic paused 
in reverence as the procession passed. Rarely has the 
emotional Latin had better opportunity to mourn. It 
was a double sort of funeral, and it had more than a 
dozen objects contributed by the air above and by the 
waters under the earth. There had been a submarine 
disaster in the Bay of Naples, and all the crew of the boat 
had suffocated. At about the same time a couple of aero- 
nauts had met with accident and had been dashed to 
death. It was said that one or two humbler human beings, 
who had met death only on the surface of the earth in 
ordinary human way, had been added to round out the 
procession and make it complete in its way 


How to Improve on Darius Green 


N AN isan inventive little insect and has made plain his 
purpose of invading successfully all the elements 
arth, air and water. The progress of science seems an irre- 
sistible sort of thing. There is, however, a wide difference 
between science and hysteria, between a devoted explorer 
of any new field or new element and that particular form 
of Mr. Dumpty who does things because some one else is 
doing them. In this latter class there is going to be a very 
comfcrtable mortality. In olden times they used to bury 
a suicide at the crossroads with a stake driven through 
him, which held him for a while. But what is to be done 

in the way of holding down the amateur aviator? 

In a general way the public is highly enthusiastic over 
aviation. The flying game has even been better boostied, 
so to speak, than automobiling ever was. Countless novels 
and short articles of fiction already have been locatec in 
the upper air. Our advertising, editorial and news col- 
umns, even in the sober daily press, abound in aviation 
reading. Matters are well framed up for a yet greater 
hysteria. The commercial interests are not unmindful 
of yet another opportunity for manufacturing. Already 
lawsuits have been filed over the question of basic 
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DANGERS OF AVIATI 


The Case of the Modern Mr. H. Dumpty 
By EMEKSON HOUGH 


rights and patents; whereat always the legal 
profession uplifts its ears. Flying-machine 
factories even now begin to appear in our 
midst. In sober, fog-enveloped London there 
are now six firms that advertise themselves as 
makers of aeroplanes, as many firms who turn 
out accessories to aeroplane building, yet 
others that offer to make the parts of aero- 
plane engines, and so forth. Only a year ago 
there was but one firm in all London which 
dared list itself in this line of business. In 
Paris, during the past year, there has been 
infinitely greater relative growth in the air- 
ship industry than there has in the making of 
automobiles. Neither is it impossible to pur- 
chase a flying machine right here at home. 
Great Britain takes aviation stolidly and as a matter of 
duty. I was in London on the morning Blériot landed on 
English soil after his flight across the Channel, and it is 
fair to say that on that morning the entire English people 
sat up in consternation. Relays of French airships, fleets 
of German dirigibles were seen in the offing. At once the 
British editorial pages began to resound with solemn 
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Farman Flying Low Down in Paulhan's Machine 


warnings. Canada and Australia were commanded to 
show their loyalty and to contribute their pro rata to the 
imperial defense in the way of airship building. The 
aeroplane of Blériot, even in the dull season of London, 
attracted the densest crowds throughout the brief time of 
its exhibition. Great Britain reproached itself unani- 
mously on having neglected its plain duty in not develop- 
ing its airship navy. As to France, when the airship came 
along it was seized upon as filling 
a long-felt want in the mercurial 
French character. La patrie, la 
nouvelle sensation and la gloire all 
became blended in the Frenchman's 
ardor for the air; and in no region 
of the earth is the flying germ more 
firmly imbedded: under the hair 
follicles than in France. } 
America, accustomed to taking | 
the industrial cream, has not over- 
looked her opportunities either in 
fame or commerce. The basic pat- 
ents which originated in Dayton, 
Ohio, are not unknown to Paris, 
France. As to aviation weeks with 
good gate money, leave it to us. 
That we are going to fly admits of 
no manner of reasonable doubt 
What, then, will be the life 
insurance risks, after the fashion- 
able or foolish of all these several 








April 9, 1910 





record of casualties be estimated from that of the past? 
There is a book published, describing the progress of avi- 
ation in France, Germany, England—indeed, in all the 
European and Asiatic countries, with a few in South 
America. Learned minds are figuring on the possibilities 
of the airship in war and in passenger service. The 
supremacy of the air is debated more hotly than that of 
the sea. New words for a new science have been invented. 
Literally scores of new factories for airships are going up 
here and there. Each day brings reports of new achieve- 
ments. But, upon the other hand, although everything 
points to flying, nothing seems to contemplate the coming 
down again. 

No one answers the question about the casualties that 
certainly must happen. The list at date is smaller than 
at first might be supposed, but it is slowly growing, and it 
numbers already, in these first early scientific days, while 
the game of flying is left in the hands of experts and not 
of amateurs, many men whose names long have been 
familiar in the news columns. The latest instance is the 
death of Leon Delagrange in January of 1910, which 
occurred at Bordeaux while the aviator was operating one 
of the machines in which he had the greatest confidence 

Delagrange was an idol of France, president of the 
Aviation Club of France, and one of the most daring of 
the bold men who, of late, have called forth so much 
applause by theiraerial feats. Encouraged by this pop- 
ular enthusiasm, seeking to stir it yet a little more, he 
ventured a little more and a little more until, taking 
toc much of a chance in too much of a wind, his 
machine fell. He was crushed under his own motor 
after a fall of only about sixty-five feet. 


A Need for Philosophy 


HE death, last year, of Lieutenant Selfridge, of the 
United States Army, and the narrow escape from 
death of Orville Wright at the same time, remain fresh in 
memory. Thetwo Wright brothers are among the least 
emotional, most methodical and careful of all the late 
brood of airship engineers; yet both of them have had 
narrow escapes from death. Glenn H. Curtiss, who 
has achieved a great reputation for his skill and daring 
in quest of aerial records, more than once has been lucky 
to escape without serious injury. Indeed, while not 
caring for the unwelcome classification of croaker or evil 
prophet, to a calm observer it obviously is true that 
every aviator must take such chances each year of 
his life if he is to continue flying 
There was one enthusiast in France, an amateur by 
the name of Antonio Fernandez, who had invented a 
machine of his own which he was satisfied surpassed any 
other onthe market. Fernandez was not a scientist but 
a ladies’ tailor, and to his mind his design of aeroplane 
excelled allothers. Several timeshe had been disappointed 
in making ascents, but finally, in December, 1909, he made 
his first flight, at Nice. His aeroplane rose and proceeded 
some two hundred meters. He then attempted to turn his 
craft about, but failed to do so properly and fell to the 
earth with his machine. He was crushed to death. 
Still another Frenchman to meet death in this manner 
was the famous Lefebvre, who was killed in September, 
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countries shall have got fully into - 
the flying game? Can the future 


The Wright Aeroplane, After the Accident in Which M. Lefebvre Met His Death 
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1909. Lefebvre was one of the most daring of the aerial 
acrobats and had pleased many crowds by his rapid and 
skillful evolutions in the air. He attempted to please them 
yet a little more. Who shall just describe the thoughts 
which must have flashed through his mind when his 
machine turned turtle with him in midair? In an instant 
it was all over. 

Like the driver of the racing automobile the aeronaut 
who seeks success must take all manner of chances 
philosophically. In automobiling, however, the risks are 
to some extent fixed factors, whereas in aviation disaster 
may come in any one of a thousand unexpected forms. A 
motor may stop, a truss wire may snap, an aileron may 
break loose, or a supporting plane rip free. A piece of 
metal from above, a bit of wood from below may break a 
propeller. The frame, the chassis, a wheel, a damper, a 
rudder, a rod may go wrong. An automobile is a harbor of 
safe refuge compared to an aeroplane. You can ultimately 
get a line on the four dimensions of an auto's performance 
With an aeroplane you can’t do anything of the sort. It 
is wholly empirical, like eating toadstools. 

Last summer all Paris was agog over the great dirigible 
known as the Bayard-Clément, which had been turned out 
in a local factory and sold to the Russian Government. 
Its designer, with three other occupants of the balloon, 
among them Colonel Nack of the Russian Army, made what 
for a time seemed a successful initial trip. It was dis- 
covered that the thing would go up and that it would 
come down, and after some unimportant evolutions the 
landing was made at a point not far from the bank of the 
Seine. The men had not left the car of the balloon 
when a gust of wind dashed it against some trees. The 
car was whipped over and, with its occupants, fell into 
the Seine. It was mere good fortune that they were 
rescued without any loss ‘of life. And it was a big 
balloon, relatively far safer than a gasoline air-skidder. 


A Possibility for the Spectacular 





EQUAL good fortune attended the manceuvers 
of a captive balloon last summer on the military 
grounds at Berlin. Something went wrong with the 
captive balloon and it fell from a height of five 
hundred meters. Fortunately, none of the occupants 
of the car was killed. Perhaps we could get an idea 
of their sensation by dropping from the height of 
the Flatiron Building in an elevator that had lost its 
brake. To continue the record of the dirigibles, who 
does not remember the disasters which have met the 
several Zeppelin airships, or the accident which not 
long ago attended the Parseval dirigible at a time 
when it was carrying a load of passengers? The Par- 
seval buckled or bent in the middle like a deflated 
sausage. The last Zeppelin was wrecked against a tree. 
The future list of casualties will in great part be 
assigned to the military forces of the different coun- 
tries interested in aviation. The list already begins 
to grow. Following the loss of our own officer, Lieu- 
tenant Selfridge, on September 27, 1909, four French 
officers met their death at one time in the wreck of the 
military dirigible La République, which was wrecked 
near Moulins. The Cross of the Legion of Honor was 
pinned on the body of each of these thus sacrificed. 
It came too late to do them any good. These men 
died like heroes, indeed, for while the balloon was falling 
they were seen to keep their seats and they made no out- 
cry. Their fall was about !two hundred and fifty feet. 
The death of Captain Ferber was yet another loss in France. 
Thus far Santos-Dumont, to whom so much aviatory 
credit is due, has escaped serious accident, although a 
number of times he has been close to calamity —as when, 
in 1901, his balloon burst and left him marooned ona 
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housetop in Passy. Aviation accidents are not r 
always fatal. Thus, on November 1, in 1909 
during the progress of an aviation week in Ham- 
burg, a mechanic by the name of Pequet was 
flying about the ground at a considerable height 
when his petroleum tank exploded and his aero- 
plane took fire. He managed to make a swift 
slide downward, but while still at a height 
twenty feet from the ground was obliged to jum} 
to prevent being burned to death He was taken 
to the hospital suffering from severe injuries. How 
much more enjoyable his performance than a loop- 
the-loop, or a loop-of-death, or any of these tame 
Coney Island stunts. Unpremeditated, too. Just 
did it right on the spur of the moment 

The English-speaking aeronauts have not been 
without their share of desperate chances. Thus, 
Captain S. F. Cody, an American who was selected 
to operate the British Army's aeroplane in the 
course of several experiments, on October 16 of 
last year met an almost certain chance for death 
and escaped as though by miracle. He had trav- 
eled a thousand yards or so just above the earth 
when, taking a quick turn with the wings tilted, the front 
wheel of the carriage happened to touch the ground. This 
brought the whole machine down in a crash and made of 
it a total wreck. Cody came out of it alive, but with his 
face badly gashed 

On another day, January 21, the same man, Captain 
Cody, had another mishap with the British Army aeroplane 
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Captain Cody, Patched Up After His Accident 


at Aldershot. He got off downhill and finally covered some 
three or four hundred yards more or less unsteadily. In 
making the descent, however, he took too sharp an angle 
Too much pressure came on the forward plane, which 
ripped clear of the framework. At once the machine shot 
up again into the air, almost unmanageable, then dropped, 
fortunately from a height of only about ten feet. Mr 
Cody declared that in his belief the flight was a ‘‘ most 
instructive one So it would 
seem. 
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Bayard-Clement—All That Remained Being Towed Back by River 


Yet other ways of getting 
into trouble suggest themselves 
to the fickle airship. In the 
aviation week at St. Louis, in 
our own country, last October, 
many of the balloons made 
valuable records, and a few of 
them added to the sum of 
knowledge regarding aviation 
possibilities. It seems that a 
local man with an eye to busi- 
ness had begun sending out 
some balloons of his own, each 
of which contained a ten-dollar 
billand, perhaps, some printed 
instructions as to where to buy 
certain goods Now, to the 
militant Missouri mind in the 
bucolic districts, it seemed 
much simpler to shoot a hole 
in one of these ten-dollar bal- 
loons when it came sailing by 
than to wait for it to drop 


very possibly, on some other 
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All That Remained of the Bleriot Aeroplane After the I 
fellow’s farn A r all M i t f 
front yard, gun in hand ind to the heated imagimat n 
these farmers all balloons looked r re or less alike. even 
although one might be big er h to carry tw r thre 
men. Maybe ten dollars looked big to them, too. The 
balloon Sor St. La \ t more thar d 
imes, and crip} t! had descend afte 1 
hort flict hye t ‘ ( derable i U 
he? The cupant } 
‘ ve hy es t } pr ection 
t vi ne i in some 
wa this seer t eal t ther lita balloon 
wi I I t | T | t wt A ‘ ! it re rd 
relative to balloor ea rk iinst rifle fire But 
pi ret ne mir tne lee f helple uf na 
passing al ea M ir ! nlight Pop! 
Pop! Bang! Bar r poor Smit] re 
marks an agitate tne nd of a distant shot 
is followed by the it collapsed balloon droy 
ping through the tree ‘Captain, I'm hit!"’ remark 
one of the heroic crew And a moment later some hero 
approaches and aluting i\ ‘| have the honor ’ 
report, sir that last ib t heen luni 1 
that the sl p nh } ene ¢ y 
lack in opportunities, nor are tl to | led the 
opportunities of fiction alone. The M if llade 
was quitea generalone. This is the real story,and such 
are its attractions that it seems rather an anti-climax 
to state that at the same meeting the hip Indiana 
through a sudden indisposition on the part of its pilot 
MeGill, dashed him and his aide, Shauer, against some 
trees in a sudden fall. Shauer or had his shoulder 
dislocated and MeGill was only bruised 
Nor are these all the things that can h ippen to the 
hardy aeronaut. Last fall there was one Mr. F. W. Mix, 
of Columbus, Ohio, who successfully y Columbian 
honors in the race for the (,ordon ennett cup in 
France Mr. Mix got caught by the night and traveled 
he does not know just where, but he rounded to in a 
pine tree at three o'clock of a dark morning, in the 


forest of Gutova, not far from Ostrolenka, which is near 
Warsaw 


of itself sufficient. now came the P 


Asif this nomenclatural juxtaposition were not 
olish potice and ex 

pressed their intention of arresting Mr. Mix if only he 
a 


would come down out of the tree Be yr hunger he was 
forced to comply They asked him to explain how he came 
up there in that Polish tre« He was unable to do so 


Viewing the Remains 


H' MAN beings seem to have been anxi to do stunts 
in the air ever since the ear 1 the world. A 


scientific pe riodical ; nt it that the ar nt Lucanians, 
when they had a dangerou riminal on their hands, used 
to experiment in aviation |! tving e wings to his 
arms and legs and kicking hir ff the edge certain 
tall cliff near the sea Ihe had t ft shore waiting 
for him, but he rarely needed et t \ n, as early as 
1660 a tight-rope walker by the e of Allard, according 
to the same authorit tried n t presence of Lo 
le Grand Very like he I ( 1 off all kinds 
of money if he had succeed t he { not succeed 
Even earlier, in 151 ‘ ntly man f the priory near 
Stirling, Seotland, fixed | 
and jumped off the t et r. The re able 
to say of his remair H he ks! He wasa 
Scotchman, too, and to have bee! re ireful th 
that As for the ar ent Ik il the re iwayvs! 
or less gay, so we should é rprised ea 
in the time of Ner ‘ ed Roman! ip e kind 
of a machine for fl I ercif Ino re 
break a leg for } Ihe hat eA 
flew. and eve the Chinese } Hlumpty Dur 
apparently running | far it the hist f ‘ 


Continued on Page 56 
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BEAUTIFUL LITTLE ONE 


PIECE of hickory sapling from the 
A hills had worked its way through 
the screening on the penstock and 
had fallen inte the turbine where, in spite 
of the fact that it was chewed to ribbons, it still gave notice 
of its presence. It was necessary to shut down for a half 
hour at least, and though more scrap leather was piled on 
the fires of the auxiliary steam plant, all the shafting on the 
top floor of the factory had 
to be taken off the load. 
The pulleys came to a 
shrieking stop. Jim 
Hands, the foreman, 
yawned, stretched ,and sat 
back comfortably on a pile 
of blue-dyed sheepskins. 
“It was a leather 
strap,”’ said Dave 
Pierson, shaving the 
back of hishand with 
a knife. ‘‘I seen it float- 
ing in thecanal this morn- 
ing —with my two eyes.” 
** Eyesis liars,’’ said Jim 
slowly. ‘‘Whether they 
look at leather straps or 
people, eyes is liars. I 
ain’t sayin’ it weren't the 
strap that closed us down. 
But specially people. I / 
gave up checkin’ up peo- {4 
ple by eyesight before I 
gave up drinkin’.”’ - ‘ df = 
“‘Lain’t mistaken about ri] 1, A 
folks when I get a good C4 Lz! 


ILLUST 


by ~. ii 
look at ’em,’’ asserted Tass tidal. Yate in 


Dave. *‘ Maybeyoucan't 
tell by lookin’, but I can.” 
“You did well in the 
case of the Beautiful Little One!” snapped the older man. 
“*Whauk-did-dee!"’ Dave exclaimed, with an explosive 
whistle. 

“You weren’t here in 1902?” said Jim, suddenly prop- 
ping himself up on his elbows and looking at the other 
faces. He was proud of antedating his fellows in the 
employ of the “‘ Old Boss.”” Then he continued: 


Red Tongue at 'Em 


By the time you fellers came the talk of the buried 
treasure up beyond the Maple Hill cemetery was for- 
gotten. I mention it because it was the year the Beautiful 
Little One was up here in this luck-forsaken, muddy, 
up-in-the-hills little factory town. Somehow there had 
been talk for a hundred years, and maybe two, about a 
man named Mahaffy, who lived all alone in the wocds and 
never spoke a word in forty years, and buried a barrel full 
of gold money. They say he took the money off a man he 
killed with an axe, on the other side. I always thought 
the last of the story might be true, but, Heaven save my 
grandfathers, I never believed an Irishman would go silent 
and alone three weeks at a time. 

Anyway, it was along in the spring of 1902 when the 
snow had just gone off the sunny sie of these hills around 
us here, and on warm days you began to think the grass 
was turnin’ green, and maybe a hoptoad had jumped 
away from yer at the doorstep of an evenin’, and the 
river was high, when one Sunday afternoon an’ old feller 
that drives the bus fer the Phenix Hotel was cuttin’ 
across through Wilder’s Woods an’ come across a tree in 
the thickest of ‘em, with a sptke of iron driven into the 
roots. An’ on this spike he says was a kind of iron tag an’ 
on the tag was the name Mahaffy. 

Of course the feller is half crazy, anyhow, an’ his name 
is Cady, an’ his family was from the North of Ireland. So 
he tries to dig away the earth with his fingers, but it was 
all froze, an’ he runs to get a pick an’ shovel, an’ when he 
went back he couldn't find the tree. He hunted three 
weeks an’ he couldn't find it, an’ only one person has ever 
said they seen it since. Old Cady, with his little beady 
eyes an’ gabbin’ mouth, told it, of course, kefore long, 
chewin’ up a new toothpick an’ cussin’ his luck every 
time he described it, an’ little girls an’ boys that is fooled 
by them things went up there afternoons after school 
lookin’ fer a short cut to a swollen fortune. An’ the bar- 
ber's helper, Fred--the one who stuck his tongue to the 
iron cornucopia on the drinkin’ fountain last winter an’ 
caused the fight between Ed Bolt an’ Harry Garnet about 
how to get him loose--well, he was up in them woods a 
good deal after that. I met him one Sunday up there 

I mention it because it was that June that the Beautiful 
Little One come to town with its mother. You see it and 
its mother had kin here. Fer the mother, Mrs. Bardonile, 
which is a name that always seemed to me to be out of 
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So She Just Stuck Out Her Little 


By Richard Washburn Child 


PRESTON 


RATED BY MAY WILSON 


place away from a Pullman car, was a niece of Mrs. 
Grogan’s, the widow that lives in the house by the station. 
I says to my wife Annie, says I, after I’d seen the 
strange woman with the Beautiful Little One walkin’ on 
Main Street, ‘‘Who is the new lady in town, 
with the hair like a snake charmer’s?”’ I says, 
‘*an’ the unconscious grace in bearin’,”’ I says, 
‘and the binocular eyes, an’ the little child.”’ 

‘Oh, ain’t it the beautiful little one!” says 
Annie to me, passin’ the baked potatoes all 
smokin’ where the skins had bust open. ‘‘She 
has a face like an angel, dear,’’ she says. ‘‘She 
hardly looks real. If she was our child I should 
be afraid she was too good to live.” 

“Tf you could tell by that,”’ says I, ‘‘ there 
is some folks in town that is slated fer three 
hundred years more,” I says. ‘‘But what is 
the name of these strangers?” 

An’ with that she told me how the little 
girl with her little pink stockin’s, and white 
dresses, an’ velvety skin, an’ lace an’ ruffles was 
goin’ on eight years old, an’ how her mother 
had named her Rhoda. 

‘“*That’s the name of a perfume,”’ says I. 

‘Well, suppose it is? It’s a pretty name at 
that,” says Annie, reachin’ fer her apron. 

‘An’ her mother is nobody to laugh at,” she 

says, ‘‘fer she used to be a teacher of elocu- 
fT | tion an’a public reader,” says she, ‘‘ though I 
/ must say them artistic people look as if they 
would do very poor work ina millora kitchen,” 
shesays. ‘‘ Anyhow,” she says, ‘‘ Rhoda is no 
worse a name than Mossrose, an’ I knew a 
woman once who named a child that. She seen 
it on a box of chocolates.” 

‘“What’s that you have on that paper there?’ says I to 
her, blowin’ out my match, fer I seen her reach for it 
behind the clock on the mantelpiece. 

“Tt tells what she is,”’ she says. 

**Well what?” says I. 

“T wrote it down,” she says, ‘‘when she told me. She’s 
an Indian mystic.” 

“She was stuffin’ you,” I says. 

“Her soul has been washed in some river,’’ says Annie, 
‘‘an’ the soul of the Beautiful Little One.”’ 

**Say nothin’ to Father Ryan like that,’ I says, “fer he’d 
think you was a total loss,” I says, ‘‘in these days,” says 
I, “‘ when white people is sendin’ their good money to cure 
the black an’ yellow of them ideas.” 

‘‘Wait!"” she says. ‘‘Mrs. Bardonile is comin’ up to 
Sunday dinner with me,’ says she with a proud smile. 
**She’s asked me to cook her some corn beef an’ cabbage.” 

So it was not long before I had a chance to see with my 
own eyes the Beautiful Little One. 

I want to tell you there weren’t any doubt about the 
little girl in my mind. Such innocence, such purity, such 
heavenly glances, as they say 
in the stories! She sat there 
on the sofa in the parlor, never 
even swit gin’ her legs, an’ 
lookin’ up at her mother just 
as if she had been lookin’ ata 
good Christian woman instead 
of a heathen worshiper that 
wasalways talkin’ about Omar 
this, an’ Nirvana that, an’ 
other discontented matters of 
the same kind that only seem 
to come to people who is out 
of a job. An’ her golden hair 
was arranged so pretty! Says 
I to myself: ‘‘In spite of yer 
round little legs an’ yer pink 
cheexs,”’ I says, ‘‘ you're too 
much of a beautiful spirit fer 
this world,”’ I says. Fer little 
can ye tell about even the 
children by lookin’ at ‘em, an’ 
little I knew that this little 
angel oughter have been in 
jail before she had come out of 
long clothes. But I hada fine 
chance to see that afternoon 

“Mrs. Hands,” says the 
delicate an’ spiritual woman, 
who'd eaten so much she could 
hardly keep awake in the 
rockin’-chair,‘* would yer little 


Mike take Rhoda out to show her the 
horseand cowan’ fera littie air?’ shesays. 

Mike give the girla scared lookas if the 
responsibility would be too much fer him. 

‘“Why, yes,” says my Annie. ‘Michael, my boy, take 
the little girl out an’ be careful you don’t play rough with 
her. He’sa gentle boy, anyhow,” she says; ‘‘an’ be sure to 
lay a board down so she won’t get mud on her little white 
shoes in front of the barn door there,”’ says she. 

“‘Why?” says the little girl, fer that seemed to be the 
only word she could say. 

“Tt’s muddy, dear,” says her mother. 

“Why, mamma?” says the Beautiful Little One. 

An’ without waitin’ she started out with Mike. 

It was just then I got suspicious. Fer as she went out 
the door an’ thought nobody was lookin’ at her she stuck 
her red tongue out at us. “ Be careful there,’’ says I. 

‘‘Why?” says the little angel, an’ it weren’t till later 
that afternoon, when I had to go out to the barn, that I 
seen her an’ little Mikeagain. They was sittin’ on the top 
of a drygoods box beside the barn, lookin’ in the little win- 
dow at the pig, an’ from what I could guess by the gruntin’ 
that was goin’ on the pig was standin’ on his hindlegs 
lookin’ out the window at them. 

‘* Does he like you?”’ says she. 

“Yes,” says little Mike. ‘‘ But your dress makes him 
mad,’’ he says. 

‘‘Why ?”’ says she. 

“It’s too white,” he says. ‘‘He don’t like white.” 

“Well, he’s white,’”’ she says. ‘‘ But maybe he can’t see 
himself,’ says she. ‘‘ Anyhow, I like you,” she says, ‘‘an’ 
I like him. He has eyes like my Aunt Maud. She's awful 
silly. Whenever I want to do somethin’ she don’t want 
me to I make a hole in the lead pipes with the scissorsjan’ 
water comes out, an’ so she has to go out fer a plumber. 
Do you believe that?” 

“*Yes,”’ says my Michael. 

“‘Then you're silly, too,”’ says she, “‘fer it ain’t so.” 

Mike looked at her, an’ I seen him get red an’ stare the 
way he does when he’s mad. 

‘An’, anyhow,” she says, ‘‘my mother told me that you 
an’ your brother an’ sister weren’t like me. I am cleaner. 
But I like dirty people.” 

That made Mike madder yet. I seen him shut his fists, 
an’ then she stuck her little tongue out at him an’ says: 
‘‘My mother is a public reader. She is educated, too.” 

‘Can she ridea pig?’’ says Mike. 

‘*No,” says the Beautiful Little One. 

‘*My mother can,”’ says he, lyin’ strong an’ easy. “‘ You 
oughter see her.”’ 

**Can you do it?” says she, blinkin’ in the slantin’ sun- 
light an’ tossin’ back her golden hair. 

“*Yes, I can,” he says, jumpin’ off the box an’ stickin’ 
his hands into his pockets. ‘‘ An’ my pig used to belong to 
Buffalo Bill.” 

“‘T can ride a pig if I want to,” said she, “but I don’t 
believe you can.” 

With that I seen Mike pick up some pebbles an’ lean in 
the window an’ fling’em atthepig. An’ you could hear the 
squealin’ an’ gruntin’, an’ the slosh-slosh when the beast 
ran. I knew 
that Mike was 
an artist at 
jumpin’ on him 
when he ran be- 
low the window 
an’,sureenough, 
I seen him drop 
an’ heard the 
pig screamin’ 
an gallopin’ 
around the cel- 
laruntil hecome 
by the window. 
Then Mike 
caught hold of 
thesillan’ pulled 
himself up. 

“T ain’t goin’ 
to let you ride 
my pig,” hesays 
to the Beautiful 
Little One. 

“Ts it fun?” 
says she. 

“You'd fall 
off an’ get all 
dirty. Youain’t 
a Wild West like 
me,”’ he says. 

“Tam, too!” 
she says 


Little I Knew That This Little 
Angel Oughter Have Been in 
Jail Before She Had Come Out 
of Long Clothes 
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“T dare you,” Mike says, an’ he looked up into the 
apple tree an’ began to whistle an’ jump up to catch 
the twigs. He was concealin’ his feelin’s. 

** Mother won’t know it,’”’ she says. 

““You’re wrong there, my little angel,”’ I says to myself, 
with the devil whisperin’ in my ear. An’ I drew back fur- 
ther around the corner fer fear they’d see me. I could 
hear her pickin’ up stones, like Mike had done, an’ 
throwin’ ’em in at the beast by the handfuls, like a woman. 

Then I peeked around the corner. I could see her 
squattin’ on the windowsill—she an’ her little starchy 
ruffles, an’ white silk, an’ shoes with bows on ’em, an’ 
pink stockin’s, an’ gold hair with perfume in it. Says I to 
myself, ‘‘ Yer mother will be no Indian mystic when next 
she sees you,”’ says I. 

“‘Don’t do it,” cries Mike, fer he seen she was goin’ to 
jump. ‘Don’t do it. They'll whale me! I forgot that. 
They'll whale me!” 

He spoke too late. Fer the pig had run under the win- 
dow an’ the beautiful child had dropped out of sight. I 
could hear her hit its back, an’ the beast let out a squeal 
an’ was off around the mire in the dark there. I heard 
noises that sounded like an eggbeater in a bowl of batter. 
It would have done the ears of ye good to hear that sound, 
bein’ human an’ wicked like me. There was grunts an’ 
squeals an’ gallopin’. It kind of suggested distress an’ 
speed an’ uncertainty. An’ you could hear the Beautiful 
Little One hollerin’: ‘‘ Whoa! Whoa!”’ 

Little Mike had got down on his hands an’ knees an’ 
was lookin’ in the window, tryin’ to see. It was when we 
heard the splash that he pulled his head out an’ he was 
pale as yer collar. He give one look at the house an’ then 
he started up through the old orchard, runnin’ as if there 
was wolves behind him. I soon lost sight of him. 

After a minute I heard the pig gruntin’ again. He'd 
probably gone back to mindin’ his own business. An’ 
then I heard the little angel's voice. ‘‘ Michael,” she calls, 
‘toh, Michael, what do you think? I fell off.” I knew at 
that moment that, in spite of her holy looks an’ her wicked 
little heart, she was a good sport all the same. 

It was awful to see her come out through that window. 
I could tell that she an’ the pig must have worked up 
some speed when they skidded. She looked as if she could 
lay down anywhere on a boggy road an’ you'd never 
know she was there. Anyhow, nobody would have 
thought she was the child of a public reader. 

‘‘Come with me,” I says to her. ‘‘ Fer the Wild West is 
all over,” I says. ‘‘ Now we'll go back to mother,” I says. 

“T hate to go,’”’ she says. ‘‘ My hat is down there,” she 
says, pointin’. ‘‘ Mother won't want it, will she?” I 
could see she was tryin’ to keep a stiff upper lip. 

“No,” says I, ‘‘she won't.” An’ I thought to myself 
that if her affection weren't very strong she’d want Rhoda 
about equal with wantin’ the little lace hat. Fer you 
could hardly tell whether the child’s front was lookin’ at 
yer or away from yer. 

‘I’m afraid she'll be cross,” says Rhoda to me. “But 
I won’t cry! She can’t make me cry. It won’t make 
any difference, anyhow, in a week or two. I'll pretend I 
don’t want to wear old dresses an’ then she'll make me. 
An’ old ones is what I like to wear, anyhow.” 

“‘Rhoda,”’ says I when we come to the steps, ‘‘don’t go 
any farther,” I says. ‘‘ You hada chance to choose between 
us and the pig,”’ I says, ‘‘an’ you threw in yer lot with his,” 
I says, ‘‘an’ let it go at 
that,”’ says I. 

With that we come 
around the corner of the 
house an’ there sat my 
Annie and Mrs. Bardo- 
nile. The two of them 
looked up. Fera minute 
after they'd seen the sight 
they never moved. 

‘*Mercy on us!”’ says 
Annie, clutchin’ at her 
dress. ‘‘Which one of 
’em is it?” 

“It’s me, mamma,” 
says Rhoda, an’ with 
them words her mother 
let out a scream an’ be- 
gins to cry. 

“T’ve rode the nice 
pig,” says the Beautiful 
Little One, ‘‘an’ what 
shall I donow, mamma ?”’ 

“Run, Jim, fer water!”’ 
screamsmy Annie. ‘‘ The 
lady’s goin’ to faint.’ 

“*No, she ain’t,”’ says 
I. ‘‘ Her eyes is shut be- 
cause she don’t want to 


There Weren't One of 
see.”’ ‘Em That Didn't Look 


as if He Wished He Was 
Readin’ the Death 
Notice of the Others 


“Mamma, let’s go 
home,”’ says the child. 

“Yes, yes,’’ says the 
woman, throwin’ her 
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arms about. “I feel as though I was mad! 
I'll never be the same jwoman again! I've 
lost my senses!’"’ An’ with that she grabs up 
her hat from the step an’ rushes out of the 
gate, with Rhoda runnin’ after her 

We watched 'em go down Maple Hill an 
the last thing I heard the mother say was: 
‘Rhoda, if you don’t want to be 
whipped go across an’ walk on 
the other sidewalk!”’ 

‘‘There goes a beautiful little 
child,” says I to Annie; ‘an’ 
take it from one who knows 
she’s as good as she is pretty.”’ 

*‘Say no more of yer foolish- 
ness,’ says Annie. ‘‘ Where is 
Michael?” 

** Mike,” says I, “has climbed 
the tallest tree in the orchard,”’ 
says I, ‘“‘an’ when he comes 
home I don’t know whether to 
whip him or let him whip me,”’ 
I says. ‘‘Fer,’’ says I, ‘‘ I've got 
colic in my conscience.” 

Ain't it funny how yer sym- 
pathy goes out to them who is 
wicked! First we want to seea 
rascal caught an’ then we're 
crazy to see him get away. An’ 
I must say I could feel a growin’ 
affection in my heart fer Rhoda. 
Some day she'll run a corre- 
spondence school for mining pro- 
moters, an’ she'll be well remembered in this town, anyhow 

Yes, she'll be well remembered. I've never been able 
to find out who told her about Mahaffy, the hermit, an’ 
the buried treasure. Cady, the driver of the bus, said he 
didn’t tell her. Maybe she learned it from the children 
who went up after school to hunt in the woods. 

I can remember it was the last day in June an’ we had 
begun to take account of stock. I was late gettin’ home 
at the lunch hour, so I took the short cut down there 
across the railroad bridge. The noon train had gone by 
Dave Pierson was with me an’ we was walkin’ along over 
the ties, with the river rushin’ underneath an’ the snow- 
shed above us shadin’ us from the sun, so we didn’t see 
ahead of us far. But when we looked up there was Rhoda, 
with her golden hair an’ innocent face, sittin’ beside the 
track an’ tryin’ to balance a coin on one of the shinin’ rails 

She seen us all right, I guess, but she never looked up. 
You know the way children seven or eight years old don’t 
pay any attention to people. An’ we'd have gone right 
on if it hadn’t been fer Dave. He can see a dollar three 
or four hundred yards away in foggy weather. 

“Jim!” he says, grabbin’ my arm. ‘Look at the coin! 
Look at the coin! It’s gold!” 

I stopped then an’ I seen it looked that way. An’ a 
funny coin it was! 

** Little girl,”’ says Dave, ‘‘ let me see the piece of money, 
dear.” 

**No!” says Rhoda, hidin’ it in her lap. ‘‘It’s mine. I 
found it.”’ 

‘Bea good little girl,’’ says Dave, with his hand shakin’ 
with excitement. ‘‘ Let me see.” 








“Rhoda, if You Don't Want to be Whipped 
Go Across an’ Walk on the Other Sidewalk!" cries 









Ye aea i Dave 
ill n Lan @asy That i 
d le 5 An’ with that 
ne be é ean'l ild 
\ iln hear his heart poundin 
he was that stewed up. ‘Jim 
he says, ‘look at that coin. It 
a loreigners piece of money 
Do you suppose it's 
— the Mahaffy money 
SS “Give it back,” 
says Rhoda. ‘I want 


it to play with. It’s mine. I 
found it in the woods.” 
‘In the woods!”"’ says I 


‘Yeth, thir,” she says. You 
know the way them youngsters 
talk. ‘* Undera tree in Wilder's 


Woods, an’ there is lots more.” 

“Lots more!"’ says Dave, an’ 
he looked around as if he was 
afraid somebody might be hidin’ 
among the alder bushes there by 
theriver-bank. ‘‘ Was there ten 
more?” 

With that the Beautiful Little 
One laughed. I can hear it now 
It was that silvery, as Father 
“Oh, yeth,” she 
“thousands more; but | 

put the moss all back 

“There!” says Dave, lickin’ his lip 
little girl. An’ I like little girls 
an’ see!”’ 

‘“*No!” says Rhoda, kinder peevish 

“It’s the Mahaffy money!’ says Dave to me, an’ then 
he says to her: ‘‘ Can you find the place?” 

*Yeth,” she says 

Dave, the rascal, took out a Columbian half-dollar. It 
was a pocketpiece he carried an’ he had no other money as 
usual, an’ held it between his big thumb an’ forefinger 
** Ain't that pretty, little girl?”’ he says 

“Yeth,”’ says she 

**Suppose I gave it to you,”’ says he. ‘‘ Would you take 
me back to where you found that dirty old coin?” 

“You'd teli?”’ she says 

“*No, I wouldn't,” says Dave. “It would be just a 
secret between me an’ you an’ Mr. Hands.” 

‘“*Well, I won't tell now,”’ Rhoda says, tossin’ back her 
golden hair. ‘‘ You give me the money an’ I'll come down 
to the station after dinner Sunday, an’ then I'll tell.” 

“But, little girl,” says Dave in his most persuadin’ 
voice, ‘“‘I won’t give you the money till you do tell,”’ 
says he. 

With that she jumped up, an’ brushed off her little 
white dress, an’ pulled up one of her pink stockin’s, an’ 
ran away up the field between the railroad track an’ the 
road. 

“Little girl! Little girl!” yells Dave. 

**Ferget it,”’ says I 

He kinder growled at me then an’ he says: ‘‘ Aw, what's 
the matter with you? I was just jokin An’ then he 
looked down at the Co- 
lumbian half-dollar an’ 
slipped it back into his 
pants pocket vie Well,” 
says he finally, ‘‘how do 
you know? She may 
have found the buried 
money, afterall. I think 
I'll catch up with her,” 
he says. So, off he went, 
runnin’ up over the fields 
an I walkin along slow 
in’ laughin’, fer the child 
was runnin’ fast fer her 
ize, an’ it wasa hotd Ly, 
an’ Dave was pretty fat 

ris human nature, 


Ryan says 


“You are a dear 
I'll walk back with you 


ys I to myself; ‘‘an 
most always comedy, 
I say 

Iseen the Beautiful 
Littke One when I was 
in’ back to the factory 
atone. She wassittin’ on 
the fence in front of the 
old Brooks place the 
house that burned down 


- last winter, an’ she wa 
Lf clinkin two coins to 
vether in her hand Ar 


one of them coins Wa 

dirty an’ looked like gold 

' @ an hada funny head on 
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EASIEST PROFITS 


Saving Man-Power 
By JAMES H. COLLINS 


small labor-saving machine for domestic use. His 
raw materials, laid down at the factory, cost $9.49. 
Wages to mechanics amount to $3.02 on each machine, 
and sixty cents more goes to superintendent, bookkeeper, 
salesman and other salaried employees. Rent, power, 
light and similar charges amount to $1.65, so that when a 
machine is ready to ship it has cost him $14.76. He sells 
these machines for $16.86 apiece, a reasonable price, for 
his profit is $2.10, or just about twelve and a half per cent. 
It will be seen that labor is the largest item of cost, 
next to raw materials. But wages and salaries enter into 
this manufacturer's finished machine to a much greater 
degree than his own costs show. If he uses wire in its 
construction, for example, there was a labor charge for 
making it from iren, and another for smelting iron from 
ore, and another for getting ore from the mine. Rent, 
power, light, and even insurance and interest, all carry 
labor charges. If all these complex items of labor cost 
were tabulated in the development of that machine from 
the crude ores and timber it would be found that wages 
and salaries were by far the chief items of expense. Now 
the figures applied to this particular manufacturer's 
product are based on the figures of our last census. This 
same cost, selling price and profit apply, as ratios, to 
nearly seventeen billion dollars’ worth of ourmanufactured 
products, and cover practically everything we make. 
Some of the cleanest, easiest profits yielded in our 
industrial system during this generation will be profits 
saved by cutting off waste, working up by-products, 
linking processes together more closely, and so forth. 
These profits are easy because they are skillfully extracted 
from the present volume of business, so that no more capi- 
tal or equipment is needed. Such profits are clean because 
they come through ingenious development of processes 
rather than through business taken from competitors. 


A" soll abor saving in the Middle West makes a 


How the Hustler Wastes Time 


\ ITH labor so large an item of cost, business men seek- 

ing this kind of profit naturally give much study to 
methods of cutting it down. Until quite recently it was 
the common practice in this country to reduce labor cost 
by. lowering wages and salaries. But today, ‘instead of 
blindly revising the payroll downward, the whole tendency 
is to cut expenses by getting more work for the same 
expenditure of energy. An able cost expert has shown 
that the man who can cut his labor cost in this latter way 
may secure marked advantages over competitors, For 
instance, several manufacturers in the same industry 
compete by underbidding each other and then cutting 
wages to enable them to make goods at a profit. These 
men are all going down the toboggan slide together. There 
is no real cost reduction. Even if employees agreed to 
work for ten cents a day, those manufacturers would be 
on the same cost footing. It is exactly as though their 
chief raw material dropped to half price. None would 
have any advantage. But let one man reduce his labor 
cost by better organization of men and processes, and his 
advantage over competitors would be real. 

Labor costs are now being reduced every day in this 
country along lines so constructive that, in effect, every 
time the boss reduces expenses his employees get more 
money. Much of this is accomplished by better arrange- 
ment and standardizing of work. In a certain mill half 
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BY EDWIN F. 


the process was carried out on one floor. Then a boy put 
the goods on a truck, wheeled them a block east, took 
them down a floor by elevator, wheeled them a block west, 
and the process was resumed under the spot where it had 
been interrupted. An engineer from the outside cut a hole 
in the floor, put in a chute for the goods, and the boy got 
a better job. Factory people may do things in that way 
so long that they cease to see anything odd in their 
routine. Somebody from the outside is needed to point 
out the joke. 

Bricklaying is one of the oldest crafts in the world 

so ancient that it would seem as though masons must 
have developed every possibility of that familiar parallel- 
opipedon, the brick, especially when it comes to costs. 
Brickwork is usually done under contract, and contract- 
ors have reduced many such elements of structural work 
to exact cost tables. Yet within the past few years 
an American contractor, through first-hand study of his 
bricklaying jobs, has set entirely new standards for this 
ancient craft, cutting costs and improving methods. 

The standard way of laying brick has been to place 
masons along the wall, bring them bricks and mortar 
in hods, and let the speed of each man largely take care 
of itself. This contractor found that bricks were often 
handled, one by one, several times between the car they 
came in and the wall. That was costly. So he invented a 
simple wooden crate, called a packet, which holds twenty 
bricks and weighs ninety pounds. These packets are 
filled at the car or wagon, and the bricks thereafter handled 
with the packet as a unit. With such a device packets 
can be placed most conveniently to individual masons on 
the wall, and each mason’s work kept track of by the 
number of empty packets beside him. Thus, unskillful 
workers are weeded out and the good workers can be paid 
a bonus for all work over a certain standard. To replace 
the small hand trowel, which spreads mortar for one brick, 
the same contractor invented a fountain trowel that will 
in five seconds spread enough for twenty bricks on certain 
kinds of straight work. To speed the job all along the 
line a special scaffold was devised, making it unnecessary 
for masons to stoop for brick and mortar, keeping material 
from under foot, and keeping hod-carriers out of the way. 

But most important of all is the study of bricklaying 
motions and their simplification, for this touches a prin- 
ciple that can be applied in hundreds of ways. 

Two masons are laying brick side by side. One is 
apparently slow and the other fast. The former moves 
deliberately, exerting the least possible energy, and seems 
to be loafing on the job. The other man is full of life and 
nervous movements, dipping mortar with a sweep and 
placing his brick with a flourish. The superficial observer 
would pick him as the faster worker every time. 

Yet it is the quick-moving man who is really the loafer, 
for, though he exerts several times as much energy as the 
other workman, most of it is going to waste. Study of 
the motions needed in laying brick has demonstrated that 
the best mechanics work with the fewest possible motions, 
and that they develop a rhythm that can be profitably 
adopted by others and taught to apprentices. 

By studying these two masons and tabulating their 
respective motions it may be found that one makes twelve 
to twenty separate motions in laying a brick, while the 
other does the whole thing in two to four. One man 
reaches separately for brick and mortar, wastes time mix- 
ing mortar with his trowel, cuts surplus mortar off each 
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brick separately, and so forth. The other man gets brick 
and mortar at one motion and cuts off surplus only when 
he has laid three or four. The slow man taps a brick 
several times with his trowel handle, where the fast man 
taps once or not at all. The slow man’s mortar-box is 
so far out of reach that he has to step every time he fills 
his trowel, and his bricks are as far out of reach in the 
other direction. But the fast man has both at his elbow, 
and the contractor who once finds out what economy of 
motions means will place material for him and keep an 
attendant or two at work along the wall tempering mortar 
to the right consistency for the masons. 

When an apprentice is brought on to the wall to be 
taught bricklaying some old mason usually shows him 
how to lay a brick in the most perfect manner, spreading 
mortar just so, placing his brick accurately, taking all the 
time he wants while learning. As a result, the novice 
learns to lay a brick with about a dozen superfluous 
motions and, in order to develop speed later, will have 
to unlearn them—if he ever can. 


Speed as a Specialty 


HIS contractor has found that the best way to teach an 

apprentice is to let him learn to lay bricks fast before he 
tries to lay them right. Stationed on some part of the 
wall where mere looks are not important, he is instructed 
in economy of motion and urged to lay as many bricks as 
a journeyman, from the outset. Ifa brick is placed wrong, 
instead of tinkering with it he is told to correct that fault 
in the next brick. Speed is acquired, even if it is necessary 
to have a journeyman go over work as fast as the novice 
finishes. Once he has speed it is easy to attain quality, 
the contractor has found. It is well to add that high 
standards of quality are maintained under this system, 
for speed is based on the economy of motion of a brick- 
layer who has thought out ways of working fast because 
he works well. 

The principle is applicable to many other forms of 
routine work and is being carried out in things like the 
touch system of operating a typewriter. In the hands of 
competent employers such studies can be made practical 
and teachable, increasing the output of the employee, 
bringing his quality nearer standard, and at the same time 
making lighter demands upon his strength. 

About twenty-five years ago an American mechanical 
engineer began some inquiries into ways of cutting metals 
In making machinery it is necessary to turn, plane and 
grind thousands of tons of metal from rough castings and 
forgings. He thought there must be scientifically correct 
ways to take this roughage off, and began experiments 
with tools of varying hardness, ground and set at certain 
angles, run at different speeds and depth of cuts. His 
conclusions were radical and have become classic in 
machine-shop practice. They have been applied widely 
in standardizing mechanical work, saving labor costs and 
effecting other economies. Today the mechanic at a lathe 
in a progressive shop receives exact instructions with each 
job. The operations are laid out in a definite order, his 
tools are ground for him, and each operation must be 
performed in a given number of minutes. But he is paid 
a bonus for each minute saved. In many cases a work 
force has opposed the introduction of such a system, for it 
seemed, at first sight, to transform men into machines. 

(Continued on Page 53) 
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XVI 
AM TURNER, enjoying his vacation to the full as he 
did new and brilliant and unexpected things in clos- 
ing the Flatbush deal, kept in constant touch with his 
office and with such telegrams as these: 

Established new tennis record this morning Westlake nowhere 
and has been snubbed do not know why 

Bowled two eighty-five last night against Princeman two twenty 
am teaching her 

Danced six dances out of twelve with her says I'm better dancer 
than Billy Westlake 

Jumped Hollis Creek after her hat on horseback this afternoon 
Hollis dared not follow am to give her riding lessons 

Then came this one: 

Her father just told me she refused Princeman last night she will 
not talk to Hollis and scarcely to me is dull and does not eat I 
beat all entries in ten mile marathon today and she hardly applauded 
wire instructions 

Sam Turner took the next train. One look at Miss 
Stevens, after he had traveled two hours to reach Rest- 
view, made him suddenly intoxicated, for in her eyes there 
was ravenous hunger for him and he read it, and feeling 
rather sure of his ground he determined that now was the 
time to strike. With that decisive end in view he dropped 
Jack at Meadow Brook and went right on over to Hollis 
Creek with MissJosephine. Of course, there was no chance 
to talk quite intimately, with Henry up there ahead, listen- 
ing with all his ears; but there was every chance in the 
world to look into her eyes and grow delirious, to touch 
elbows, to look again and see deep into her eyes and see 
her turn away startled and half frightened, to say per- 
functory things that meant nothing and everything, and 
receive perfunctory answers that meant as little and as 
much. But before they had arrived at Hollis Creek Sam 
was frankly and boldly holding her hand and she was letting 
him do it, and they were both of them profoundly happy 
and profoundly silly, and would just as lief have ridden 
on that way forever. 

Words seemed superfluous, yet they were more or 
less necessary; so Sam got out at Hollis Creek Inn with 
her, and led the way determinedly and directly into the 
stuffy little parlor just off the main assembly-room. He 
saw Mr. Stevens in the door of the post-office, but only 
nodded to him, and then he drew Miss Josephine into the 
corner freest from observation, 

‘You know why I came back,” he informed her, fixing 
her with a masterly eye; ‘‘I had to see you again. My 
whole life is changed since I met you. I need you. I 
cannot do without you. I——” 

“Beg your pardon, Sam,” said Mr. Stevens, appearing 
suddenly in the doorway, and then he paused, much more 
confused even than the young people, for Sam was holding 
both Miss Josephine’s hands and gazing down at her with 
an earnestness which, if harnessed, would have driven a 
four-ton dynamo; and she was gazing up at him just as 
earnestly, with an entirely breathless, but by no means 
displeased, expression. 

‘*Excuse me!”’ stammered Mr. Stevens. 

It was Miss Josephine who first recovered her self- 
possession. She smiled her rare smile of mingled amuse- 
ment and mischief at Sam, and then at her father. 
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**You're quite excusable, I guess, Father,’’ she r 
said sweetly. ‘‘ What is it?” 

““Why, your brother Jack just called you up 
from Meadow Brook, Sam, and wants to tell you 
something immediately,’ stammered Mr. Stevens 
plucking at a beard which in that moment seemed 
to have lost all its agyressiveness **He called 
twice before you arrived and is on the ‘phone 
now.” 

Sam, as he walked to the ‘phone, had time to 
find that his heart was beating a tattoo against 
his ribs, that his breath was short and fluttery, 
and that stage-fright had suddenly crept over 
him and claimed him for its own; so it was with 
no great patience or understanding that he heard 
Jack tell him in great glee about some tests which 
Princeman had had made in his mills with the 
marsh pulp, and how Princeman was sorry he 
had not taken more stock, and could not the 
treasury stock be opened for further subscription ? 

“Tell him no,” said Sam shortly, and hung up 
the receiver; then he repented of his bluntness 
and spent five precious minutes in recalling his 
brother and apologizing for his brusqueness 

In the mean time Theophilus Stevens had stood 
surveying his daughter in contrition 

“I’m afraid I came in at a most inopportune 
moment,”’ he said by way of apology 

**Yes, I’m afraid you did,’”’ she admitted with 
asmile. ‘‘ However, I don’t think Sam will forget 
what he wanted to say,” and suddenly she reached 
up and put her arms around her father’s neck and 
drew his face down and kissed him rapturously 

“*T’m glad to see you feel the way you do about 
it,’ said Mr. Stevens delightedly, patting her 
gently upon the shoulder with one hand and with 
the other smoothing back the hair from her 
forehead. She was the dearest to him of all his 
children, although he never confessed it even to 
himself, and just now they were very, very close 
together indeed. ‘‘ I’m glad to hear you call him Sam, too 
He’s a fine young man and he is bound to be a howlins 
success in everything he undertakes.’’ He smiled remi 
niscently. ‘*I ratherthought there was something between 
you two,” he went on, still patting her shoulder, ‘‘and 
when Dan Westlake told me that his girl thought a great 
deal of Sam and that he was going to buy enough stock in 
Sam's company to give Sam control I turned right around 
and bought just as much stock as Westlake had, although 
just before the meeting I had refused to invest as much 
money as Sam wanted me to. Moreover, Westlake and 
myself, between us, stopped the move to pool the majority 
stock just yet. He's a smart young man, that boy,”’ he 
continued admiringly. ‘‘I didn’t see, until I went into that 
meeting, why he was so crazy to have me buy enough 
stock to gain control. What's the matter?” 

He stopped in perplexity, for his daughter, looking 
aghast at him, had pushed back from his embrace and wa 
regarding him with perfectly round eyes, while over her 
face, at first pale, there gradually crept a crimson flush 

“Well, of all things!” she gasped. ‘Of all the cold- 
blooded, cruel, barter-and-sale proceedings! Why, Father 

how—how could you! How could 
he! I never in all my life 















He Could Not Add a Row of 
Figures to Save His Life 





‘“‘Why, Jo, what do you mean 
What’s the trouble?” 

“If you don’t understand I can’t 
make you,” she said helplessly 

‘* Well, I'll be — busted!” observed 
Mr. Stevens under his breath. 

To his infinite relief Sam came in 
just then, and Mr. Stevens, won- 
dering what he had done now, 
slipped hastily out of the room 
Mr. Turner, coming from the bright 
office into the dim room and inno- 
cent of any change in the atmos- 
phere, approached confidently and 
eagerly to Miss Josephine with both 
hands extended, but she stepped 
back most indignantly 

‘You need not finish what you 
were going to say!’ she warned him 
‘** My father has just given me some 
information that changes the entiré 
aspect of affairs. I am not a part 
of a business bargain! I refuse to 
be regarded as a commercial prop- 
osition! I heard something from 
Mr. Princeman of what desperate 
efforts you were making to secure 
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Made the Water Taste Fuzzy 


be, of the —-of the stock board, of shares in your new com- 
pany, but I did not think you would go to such lengths as 
thi 
‘“*Why, my dear girl began Sam, shocked 


‘lam not your dear girl and I never shall be he told 
him, and angrily dabbed at some sudden tear I never 
wa I was only a business possibility 

That's unjust,”’ he charged her. ‘I don’t see how you 


could accuse me of regarding you in any otner way than 
as the dearest and the sweetest and the most beautiful girl 
in all the world, the wisest and the most sensible, the most 
faithful, the most charming, the most delightful, the most 
everything that is desirablk 

Wait just a moment he told him very coldly indeed; 
with almost extravagant coldne in fact, as she beat out 
of her consciousness the enticing ¢ pithe ts he had bestowed 
upon her Do you mean to say that never in your cal 
culations did you consider that if you married me my 
father would vote his stock with your I believe that 
the way he puts it—and give you command or whatever it 
is of your company 

Well,” considered Sam, brought to a standstill and 
put straight upon his honor, “I can't deny that it did 
seem to me a very satisfactory thing that my father-in-law 


should own enough stock in the company 











“That will do he interrupted him icily That is 
precisely what I have charged. We will consider thi 
ubject as ended, Mr. Turner a ne never to be referred 
toagain 

‘We'll do nothing of the rt returned Sam flat 
footedly. ‘I’ve been composing tl peech for the la 
two weeks and I’m going to deliver it t 
have jit wasted I've unconsciously it 
every place I went. Even up in Flatbush, showing a man 
the superior advantages of that yellow-mud district, | 
found myself repeating sentence number twelve It 
been the first thing I thought of in the morning and t} 
last thing I thought of at night. It’s been with me all 

riding and walking, and talking and eating, and drink 
ing and just breathing. Now I'm going to ¢ hrough 
with it. I--I—confound it all! I've forgotten how | wa 
going to say it now! After all, though, it only amounted 
to this I love \ i! I wan { KnOW it 1 under 
stand it. I love you and love uand k ) [ neve 
loved any woman before in my life. I never had time. | 
didn’t know what it w like. If I I'd have fougt 
it off until I met you, because I could not afford it 
anybody short of you. It takes my whole attention. It 
distract my mind entire ly from other thing I can't 
think of anything else consecutively and connectedly 
I—I’m sorry you take the attitude you do about tl 
thing, but—I’m not going to accept your viewpoint 
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You've got to look at this thing differently to 


understand it. I know you've been glad I loved 
you. You were glad the first day we met, and you 
always will be glad! Whatever you have to say 
about it just now doesn’t count. I’m going to 
let you alone a while to think it over, and then 
I'm coming back to tell you more about it,’’ and 
with that Sam stalked from the room, leaving 
Miss Josephine Stevens gasping, dazed, quite sure 
that he was unforgivable, indignant with every- 
thing, still rankling, in spite of all Sam had said, 
with the thought that she had been made a mere 
part of a commercial transaction. Why, it was 
like those barbarous countries she had read about, 
where wives were bought and sold! Preposterous 
and unbearable! 

While she was in this storm of mixed emotions 
her father came in upon her, this time seriously 
pt rplexed 

‘“What has happened to Sam Turner?” he 
demanded. ‘ He slammed out of the house, passed 
me on the porch with only a grunt, and jumped 
in his automobile. You must have done something 
to anger him.” 

‘“‘T hope that I did!’ she retorted with spirit. 
**T refused to marry him.” 

““You did!’’ Mr. Stevens returned in surprise. 
‘Why, I thought it was all cut-and-dried between 
you.” 

“‘Tt was until you blundered into us and spoiled 
everything,” she charged. ‘‘ But I’m glad you did. 
You let me know that Sam Turner wanted to 
marry me because you had bought shares enough 
in his company to give him the advantage. I’m 
ashamed of you and ashamed of Sam — Mr. Turner 

and ashamed of myself. Why, you make a 
bargain-counter remnant of me! I never, never 
was so humiliated!”’ 

**Poor child!" her father blandly sympathized. 
“Also, poor Sam. By-the-way, though, he doesn’t 
need you to secure control of his company. Dan 
Westlake, as I told you, has bought enough stock 
to do the work, and Miss Westlake would marry 
him in a minute. If Sam wants control of his 
company he only has to go to her and say the 
word.” 

‘Father!"’ exclaimed his daughter with stern 
indignation. ‘I don’t see how you can even sug- 
gest that!” 

‘Suggest what? Now what have I said? 

‘That Sam—that Mr. Turner would even 
dream of marrying that Westlake girl just in 








up that high it will go clear back around that 
turn in the valley, won’t it?” 

“‘Easily,” he replied; ‘‘although that might 
make us trouble, for I don’t know where that turn 
in the valley leads. I have never explored that 
region. Suppose we go up and look it over.” 

‘“‘Won’t that be fun?” she agreed, and they 
started to follow the stream. 

As they reached the rear of the “pocket,” 
where they could see around the curve, they 
turned and looked back over the route they had 
just traversed. 

‘* My idea,” Sam explained, having waited until 
they reached this viewpoint to do so, “‘is to build 
the dam'down there at the roadside, and build the 
hotel right over it, facing inside toward the lake.”’ 

‘Perfectly ideal!’’ she agreed, her enthusiasm 
growing. ‘‘Shall we follow the curve of the valley 
now?” 

“TI think I'd better, anyhow,” he decided, 
studying the path carefully. ‘‘If it is too rough 
for you I'll go alone. All I want to see is how 
far the water height will carry around there, and 
whether it will become necessary to build a dam 
at the other end.” 

“Oh, it isn’t too rough for me,”’ she declared 
immediately, ‘“‘I am an excellent climber;’’ and 
together they started to explore the now narrow- 
ing valley, following the stream over steep rocks 
and fallen trees, and pushing through tangled 
undergrowth and among briers and bushes and 
around slippery banks until they came to another 
tortuous turn where a second spring, weiling up 
from under a flat, overhanging rock, tumbled 
down to augment the supply for the future lak« 
Here they stopped and had a drink of the cool 
delicious water, Sam making the girl a cup from a 
huge leaf which she said made the water taste 
fuzzy, and then showing her how to get down on 
her hands and knees spreading his coat upon 
the ground to protect her gown-—and drink au 
naturel, a trick at which she was most charming, 
and probably knew it 

The valley here had grown quite narrow, but 
they followed the now very small stream around 
one sharp curve after another until they found its 
source, which was still another spring, and here 
there was no more valley; but a cleft in the hill to 
the right, which they suddenly came upon, gave 
them an exquisite view out over the beautiful, low- 
lying country, miles in extent, which lay between 
this and the next range of hills-—a delightful vista 








order to get the better of a business transaction,”’ 
and very much to Theophilus Stevens’ surprise 
and consternation and dismay she suddenly crumpled 
up in a forlorn heap in her chair and burst out crying 

‘Well, L'il be busted!’’ her father muttered into his 
beard 

XVII 
Ms JOSEPHINE, finding all ordinary occupations 
stale, unprofitable and wearisome on the following 

morning, and finding herself, moreover, possessed of a 
restless spirit that urged her to do something or other 
and yet recoiled at each suggestion she made it, started 
out quite aimlessly to walk by herself. She walked in the 
direction of Meadow Brook. The paths in that direction 
were so much prettier 

Sam Turner, finding all other occupations stale, unprof- 
itable and wearisome, at the same moment started out to 
walk by himself, going in the direction of Hollis Creek 
because that was the exact direction in which he wanted to 
go. As he walked much more rapidly than Miss Stevens 
he arrived midway of the distance before she did, but 
at the valley where the unnamed ‘stream came down he 
paused 

He had looked often at this little hollow as he had 
passed it, and every time he had looked upon it he seemed 
to have an idea of some sort regarding it in the back of his 
head; a dim, unformed, fugitive sort of an idea, which had 
never asserted itself very prominently because he had 
been too busy to listen to its rather timid voice. Just now, 
however, the idea suddenly struggled to make itself loudly 
known, whereupon Sam bade it come forth. Given hear- 
ing, it proved to be a very pleasant idea, and a forceful 
one as well; so much so that it even checked the speed 
with which Sam had set out for Hollis Creek. He looked 
caleulatingly across the road to where the little stream 
went flashing from under its wooden bridge across the field 
and hid around a curve behind some bushes, then reap- 
peared, dancing in the sunlight, until finally it plunged 
among some far trees and was lost to him. He gazed up 
the stream. He had not very far to look, for there it ran 
down between two quite steep hills, through a sort of a 
pocket valley, closed, or almost closed, at the upper end by 
another hill equally as steep, its waters being augmented 
by a leaping little stream from a strong spring hidden away 
somewhere in the hill to the left. As his eyes caleulatingly 
swept stream and hills they suddenly caught a flutter of 


His Eyes Suddenly Caught a Flutter of White Through the Trees 


white through the trees, and it was coming down the wind- 
ing path that led across the hills to Hollis Creek. As it 
emerged more from the concealment of the leaves his 
blood gave a leap, for the flutter of white was a gown inclos- 
ing the unmistakable figure of Miss Josephine Stevens. 
The whole valley suddenly seemed radiant. 

**Hello!” he called to her as she approached. ‘‘I didn’t 
expect to find you here.”’ 

“I did not expect to be here,” she laughed. ‘I just 
strolled out and happened to land in this beautiful spot.” 

‘Beautiful is no name for it,’’ he replied with sudden 
vast enthusiasm, and ran up the path to help her down 
over a steep place. 

For a moment, in the wonderful mystery of the touch of 
her hand and the joy of her presence, he forgot everything 
else. What was this strange phenomenon by which the 
mere presence of one particular person filled all the air 
with a tingling glow? Marvelous, that’s what it was! If 
Miss Josephine had any of the same wonder she was 
extremely careful not to express it nor let it show itself, 
especially after yesterday's conversation; so she imme- 
diately talked of other things; and the first thing which 
came handy was another reference to the yalley 

**You know, it is a wonder to me,” she said, ‘‘that no 
one has built a summer resort here. I think it ever so 
much more charming than Hollis Creek or Meadow Brook.”’ 

“Do you believe in telepathy?” asked Sam, almost 
startled. ‘“‘I do. It hasn’t been but a few minutes since 
that identical idea popped into my head, and 4 had just 
now decided that if I could secure options on this property 
I would have a real summer resort here, one that would 
make Hollis Creek and Meadow Brook mere farm boarding- 
houses. Do you see how close together these hills draw at 
their feet? The hollow is at least a thousand feet across 
at the widest part, but down there at the road, where the 
stream emerges to the fields, they close in with natural 
buttresses, as it were, to not over a hundred feet in width. 
Well, right across there we'll build a dam, and there is 
enough water here to make a beautiful lake up as high as 
that yellow rock.” 

She looked up at the yellow rock and clasped her hands 
with an exclamation of delight. 

**Glorious!”’ she said. ‘‘I never should have thought of 
that; and how beautiful it will be! Why, if the lake comes 


dotted with green farms and white farmhouses 

and smiling streams and waving trees and grazing 
cattle. They stopped in awe at the beauty of it and looked 
out over the valley in silence, and unconsciously the girl 
slipped her hand within the arm of the man! 

‘‘Just imagine a sunset out over there,”’ he said. ‘‘ You 
see those fleecy clouds that are out there now. If such 
clouds are there yet when the sun goes down they will bea 
fleet of pearl-gray vessels with carmine keels upon a sea 
of gold.” 

She glanced at him quickly, but she did not express her 
marvel that this man had so many sides. Before she could 
comment, and while she was still framing some way to 
express her appreciation of his gentler gifts, he returned 
briskly to practical things. 

“Our lake will scarcely come up to this point,’’ he 
judged. ‘‘I don’t think that at any point it will be high 
enough to cover the springs. We don’t want it to if we 
can help it, for that would destroy some of the beauty of it 
Have you noticed that our lake will be much like a kite in 
shape, with this winding ravine the tail of it? We'll have to 
take in a lot of acreage to cover this property, but it will 
be worth it. I’m going to look after options right away 
I’m glad now I had decided to stay another two weeks.” 

Of course, she was still angry with Sam, she reminded 
herself; but she was inexpressibly glad, somehow or other, 
to find that he was going to stay two weeks longer, and 
was startled as she recognized that fact. 

“It will take a lot of money, won't it, to build a hotel 
here?’’ she asked, getting away from certain troublesome 
thoughts as quickly as she could 

“Yes, it will take a great deal,”’ he admitted as they 
turned to scramble down the ravine again. ‘I should 
judge, however, that about two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars would finance it.”’ 

‘*But I thought, from something Father said, that you 
did not have so much money as that?” 

‘*Bless you, no!”’ replied Sam, smiling. ‘‘No, indeed! 
I've enough to cover an option on this property, and that’s 
about all, now, since I’m tangled up so deeply with my 
Pulp Company; but I figure that I can make a quick turn 
on this property to help me out on the other thing. What 
I'll do,” he explained, ‘‘is to get this option first of all, and 
then have some plans drawn including a nice perspective 
view of the hotel—a water-color sketch, you know, show- 
ing the building fronting the lake--and upen that build a 
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prospectus to get up the stock company. I'll take stock 
for my control of the land and for my services in promo- 
tion. Then I'll sell my stock and get out. I ought to 
make the turn in two or three months and come out fif- 
teen or, possibly, twenty or twenty-five thousand dollars 
to the good. It isa nice, big scheme 

“Oh,” she said blankly, ‘‘then you wouldn't actually 
build a hotel yourself?” 

“Hardly,” he returned. ‘‘I'll be content to make the 
profit out of promoting it that I'd make in the first four or 
five years of running the place.’ 

“T see,” she said musingly; ‘‘and you'd get this up just 
like you formed your Marsh-Pulp Company, I think Father 
called it, and, of course, you'd try to get — what is it ?—oh, 
yes: control.” 

He smiled at her. 

“I'd scarcely look for that in this deal,’ he explained. 
“Tf I can just get a nice slice of promotion stock and sell it 
I shall be quite well satisfied.” 

She bent puzzled brows over that problem 

**T don’t quite understand how you can do it,”’ she con- 
fessed, ‘‘but of course you know how. You're used to 
these things. Father says you're very good at promoting.”’ 

“‘That’s the way I've made all my money —or, rather, 
what little I have,” he told her modestly enough. ‘I! 
expect this Pulp Company, however, to lift me out of that, 
for a few years at least; then, when I come back into the 
promoting field I can go after things on a big scale. The 
Pulp Company ought to make me a lot of money if I can 
just keep it in my own hands,” and involuntarily he 
sighed. 

She looked at him musingly for a moment, and was 
about to say something, but thought better of it and said 
something else. 

**The tail of your kite will be almost a perfect letter S,”’ 
she observed. ‘‘ How beautiful it will be!—the big, broad 
lake out there in the main valley, and then the nice little, 
secluded, twisty waterway back in through here; a regu- 
lar lover’s lane of a waterway, as it were. I don’t suppose 
these springs have any names. They must be named, and 
—why, we haven’t even named the lake!”’ 

**Yes, we have,” he quickly returned. 
call it Lake Josephine.” 

“You haven't asked my permission for that,” she 
objected with mock severity. 

“There are plenty of Josephines in the world,” he 
calmly observed. ‘* Nobody has a copyright on the name, 
you know.” 

She smiled as one sure of her ground. 

“Yes, but you wouldn’t call it that if I were seriously to 
object.” 

“*No, I guess I wouldn'’t,”’ he gave up; ‘‘ but you’re not 
going seriously to object, are you?"’ 

**T’ll think it over,” she said 

They were now making their way along a bank that 
was too difficult of travel to allow much conversation, 
though it permitted some delicious helping; but when they 
came out into the main 
valley, where they could 


‘I'm going to 
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The dam down there would necessarily be about thirty 
feet high at the center, and people driving along the road- 
way would not be able to see the water atall. They would 
only see the blank wall of the dam. Of course, we could 
soften that by building the dam back a few feet from the 
roadway, making an embankment and covering that with 
turf or, possibly, shrubbery or flowers; but still the water 
would not be visible.”’ 

‘“*T see,” she said slowly. 

They both studied that objection in silence for quite a 
little while. Then she suddenly and excitedly ejaculated: 

“Sam!” 

He jumped, and he thrilled all through. She had called 
him Sam entirely unconsciously, which showed that sh 
had been thinking of him by that familiar name. With 
that word had come sparkling eyes and heightened col 
not due to having used the word, but due to a bright 
thought, and he almost lost his sense of logic in consider 
ing the delightful combination. It occurred to him, how- 
ever, that it would be very unwise for him to call attentior 
to her slip of the tongue, or even to give her time to think 
and recognize it herself 

** Another idea?” he asked 

“*Indeed, yes,”’ she asserted, ‘‘and this time I know it 
feasible. I don’t know much about measurements in feet 
and inches, but there are three feet ina yard 

“Yes.” 

** Well, doesn’t the road down there, from hill to hill, dip 
about ten yards?” 

ss Yes 

** Well, then, that’s thirty feet, just as high as you say the 
dam will have to be. Why not raise the road itself thirty 
feet, letting it be level and just as high as your dam 
Miss Stevens asked 

Sam arose and solemnly shook hands with her 

“You must come into the firm,”’ he declared. “ That 
solves the entire problem. We'll runa culvert underneath 
there to the fields. The road will reénforce the dam and 
the edge of the dam will be entirely concealed It will be 
merely a retaining wall with a nice stone coping, which 
will be repeated on the field side. There will be no objec- 
tion from the county commissioners, because we shall 
improve the road by taking two steep hills out of it. Your 
plan is much better than mine. I can see myself, for 
instance, driving along that road, looking over that beauti- 
ful little lake to the hotel beyond, and saying to myself: 
“Well, next summer I won't stop at Meadow Brook 
I'll stop at Lake Jo.”’ 

“T thought it was to be Lake Josephine,” she interposed 

“T thought so, too,”’ he agreed, “ but Lake Jo just slipped 
out. It seems so much better. Lake Jo! That would 
look fine on a prospectus.’ 

“You'd print the cover of it in blue and gold, I sup- 
pose, wouldn’t you ?”’ 

“There would need to be a splash of brown red in it,”’ 
he reminded her, considering color schemes for a moment 
“ The roof of the hotel would, of course, be red tile. We'd 
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to be slightly salt 

He had left her sitting upon the log with the sketch in 
her lap. Now the sketch fluttered to the ground and the 
letter turned over, right side up. It was a letter that Sam 
had written to his brother Jack and had not mailed because 
he had suddenly decided to come down to the scene of 


action As she stooped over to pici t up her eyes caught 





again look down upon the 
road, they paused to sur- 
vey their course and to 
appreciate the beauty of 
Sam’s plan. 

**T don’t believe I quite 
like your idea of the hotel 
built down there at the 
roadside,”” she objected, 
as they sat upon a huge 
boulder to rest. ‘‘It cuts 
off the view of the lake 
from passers-by, and I 
should think it would be 
the best advertisement 
you could have for every- 
be dy who drove past there 
tosay: ‘Oh, what a pretty 
place!’ Now, I should 
think that right about 
here where we are sitting 
would be the proper loca- 
tion for your hotel. Just 
think how the lake and the 
hotel up here would look 
from theroad. Right here 
would be a broad porch 
jutting out over the water, 
giving a view down that 
first bend of the kite tail, 
and back of the hotel 
would be this big hill and 
all the trees, and hills and 
trees would spread out 
each side of it, sort of 
open-armed, as it were, 
weleoming people in.” 

“It couldn’t be seen, 
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though,” objected Sam. 


“You're Quite Excusable, I Guess, Father" 


Continued on Page 65 
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THE ARIZONA RANGERS 


HE plain lay wide 
and fiat beneath 
the blazing sun. 


Long stretches topped 
with alkali gave back 
a blinding light like the 
reflection from a sum- 
mer sea, and haze of 
gray rust rose like sea 
mists over distant 
reaches. Far to the 
southwest a long mesa 
lifted aloft its eroded 
front of twisted but- 
tresses. 

Beyond its summit, 
foreshortened to 
a gray-green strip, 
showed the plateau of 
greasewood and mes- 
quit. Behind this 
band a range of stucco 
mountains cut thesky; 
their sharp peaks were 
bizarre with orange 
splashings; in their 
cafions lurked great 
shadowings of blueand 
mauve. As faras the eye could reach no creature moved. 

In the northeast a patch of dust began to thicken 
against the skyline. It came out gradually upon the 
plain. Within it a dark center suddenly resolved itself 
into two jogging dots of black. In turn these specks began 
to swell and became a pair of mounted men. Their horses, 
gaited to the running walk, advanced, heads low on out- 
stretched necks. The riders were surrounded by a haze of 
powdered alkali. It rose from the earth and followed 
them; it lay thick on their shoulders, on their wide- 
rimmed hats, and on the rifles in their sheaths beneath the 
stirrup leathers. 

The men rode with the loose seat and the straight back 
of the Western cattle-ranzes. They looked ahead with red- 
dened eyes beyond the mesa’s loom, into the shadowings 
of blue and mauve between the stucco peaks. But even 
as they rode thus, intent like men who see a needed goal, 
one and then the other would occasionally shift his seat 
in the wide, high-horned saddle, to whip a glance over his 
shoulder toward the way whence they had come. Their 
faces were crevassed with evil lines. Their reddened eyes 
were stony like the eyes of snakes, save only when they 
looked back. Then they flickered anxiously. 


That He Did Not Swear 


Administering Justice on the Frontier 


EFORE them, in the tangled mountains, lay the only 

waterhole for thirty miles. And further yet, beyond the 
crossing of the saw-toothed range, the country sloped a 
short day’s journey into Mexico. 

They rode in silence; and the silent dustcloud went 
along with them until they vanished where the mirage had 
lifted up a section of the desert. 
The plain became again a lifeless 
place. The sun sank slowly to- 
ward the mountain range. Purple 
shadowings crept out from the 
cafions; they stole from gorge to 
peak; they swept on across the 
mesa; then they made the plaina 
place of mysteries. 

Out of the last light on the 
eastern flats something was mov- 
ing into the deepening dusk. 
Swiftly,as things materialize when 
evening has fallen in the desert, 
it loomed forth, a pair of horse- 1 
men. 

They came on silently, as the 
others had come before, at the 
running walk; and the dust lay 
thick upon the rifle-cases beneath 
their stirrup leathers. They wore 
the broad-brimmed felt hats of the 
cowboy, the leathern chaps and 
flowing neckerchiefs. In the half 
light their faces showed, the faces 
of young men, but deeply lined 
from physical endurance and in- 
tent. Their eyes looked straight 
ahead, nor did they ever shift to 
backward glance. As they rode 
thus silently there was in their 
carriage something grim. They 
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He Did Not Drink, and it Was Said of Him 


rLLVUSTRAT ED BY 


traveled toward the mountains, now a blue- 
black mass serrated in its outlines against the 
glowing sky. 

The sky tints flared to richness and vanished 
slowly. Stars glowed yellow and grew large. 
The riders reached the mesa’s summit, where 
the brush-tops seemed to billow like the surface 
of a sleeping sea. They crossed it while the 
night grew old; and they came to where a cafion 
emptied its fan-shaped hill of rubble upon the 
plateau. The black depths swallowed them. 
The night wore on to early morning. 

When dawn’s first lights were beginning to 
chase one another, swift flickerings upon the 
highest of the saw-toothed summits, a rifle’s 
crack broke in upon the stillness of the gorge. 
The cliffs beside the waterhole bandied the echo- 
ings, then spattered back and forth a fusillade. 
The boulders in the dry stream bed were spit- 
ting out long streaks of fire. A voice cried out. 
The shooting stopped abruptly as it had begun. 

That afternoon the sun blazed down upon the flaming 
plain. And in the flare four men came riding at the run- 
ning walk, surrounded by a cloud of mantling dust. Their 
backs were toward the stucco mountains. They rode to 
the northeast, toward the country where an outraged law 
was waiting. Two of them rode with irons on their wrists 
while two behind kept watch upon them always. 

These latter two were rangers of the Territory of Arizona. 
This is their work—to ride through sun-baked wilder- 
nesses into the heart of grim mountains beyond; to track 
lawbreakers where the rocks retain no trail; to find them 
and to take them. They are man-hunters in a country 
whose felons often ride hard and shoot unerringly. 

By the policing of these deserts and their ragged moun- 
tain ranges the regular cavalry of the State of Texas and 
the Territories of Arizona and New Mexico have made the 
southwest border just about as free from lawlessness as 
the city of Chicago or New York. The business man of 
El Paso or Tucson will tell you that the day of bad men, 
train-robbers and the shooting-up of towns is past. A 
brief visit in the section will convince you that he tells the 
truth. Then you will probably return home and tell your 
neighbors that the frontier has gone. Therein you will 
contribute to a common fallacy. The frontier has not 
gone. It is policed. These rangers, who ride like Cos- 
sacks and shoot with the accuracy of the American plains- 
man, have carried man’s written law into its solitudes. 

It is no country for the ordinary peace officer or for the 
furtive criminal of a more congested civilization. Border- 
ing a nation on whose mountain villages swarthy brigands 
still levy oceasional tribute, it is an open region. Its des- 
erts shimmer, wide and hot; its mountains rise abrupt; 





The Silent Dustcloud Went Along With Them 





Hunting Down the Hiding Outlaw 
By FREDERICK R. BECHDOLT 
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high mesas stretch for miles above its silent plains of 
alkali. You may ride far, a weary journey between water- 
holes, and see no man. The grizzly bear, the mountain 
lion and the “spotted tiger’’ still seek their prey where 
painted cliffs almost catch faint echoes of the locomotive 
whistles. A country hard to traverse, where hunted men 
may flee and turn at bay, knowing the issue rests only be- 
tween themselves and the officers whom they fight. 

Here ride the rangers to enforce the law. They rank 
among the finest bodies of horsemen that border-work 
ever called into being. The Texas companies have been 
in service longest; they were created in the days when the 
Indians outnumbered the settlers, and there were times 
when their captains were lords of the high justice, the 
middle and the low. It was only eight years ago that 
Arizona got its company, and it was six years later before 
New Mexico followed the example of its neighbors. The 
legislatures made all three semi-military bodies. Every 
member has the power of a sheriff in whatever county 
he may be at the time. Their duty’s latitude includes 
enforcement of all criminal statutes; their practice is 
enforcement where local officers are unable to cope with 
the situation or in such occasional instances as these 
others refuse to do their work. 


The Survivals of a Vanishing Type 


HE requirements for enlistment include knowledge of 

cattle, ability to rope and shoot, and a familiarity with 
the country. Asa consequence, the men come for the most 
part from the cowboy stock. There is always a long pre- 
liminary surveillance of candidates, for the work demands 
a peculiarly high standard of integrity and of that fine 
moral quality known as sand. In these days, when the 
few remaining large cattle corporations have hired Mexican 
vaqueros to ride the range, the organizations comprise a 
survival of the finest from an almost vanished type. 
Among them you can hear the drawling accent and the 
picturesque idioms gathered from the Spanish and the 
Indian, which gave the speech of the old West its char- 
acter. And you can hear occasionally, by their camp- 
fires, some of those long, minor-noted ballads with which, 
in other years, the bronzed night-herders used to soothe 
their cattle underneath the yellow stars. Like the cow- 
boys before them, they are young men, and most of them 
are single. They wear the same garb which their prede- 
cessors wore when the range stretched from Canada to 
Mexico. 

They wear no uniforms; riding, they look like cowboys 
of the days when men kept revolvers in the holsters of 
their loose-hung cartridge belts and carried rifles slung 
beneath their stirrup leathers. Their horsemanship is of 
that sort that includes leaping into the saddle while the 
animal is on a dead run and the 
subjugation of a bucking pony. 
Some of them still cling to the old 
single-action Colt .45 revolver; 
and any of them can, when occa- 
sion calls, produce a bullet-spitting 
weapon inthe instant. They know 
the art of reading trails in a dry 
country as it has come down from 
those past masters, the Apaches. 

But, what is finest, they cherish 
in these ranger companies a num- 
ber of traditions that date back 
to the time when the Texas organ- 
ization was hunting Indians and 
desperadoes on a lonely border 
Among these is the custom by 
which the men themselves hold 
informal trial on an unworthy fel- 
low, and, on finding him unfit, 
report him to their captain for 
dismissal. As a consequence of 
timeworn practices like this, and 
the rangers’ oath of fealty to one 
another in time of danger, the men 
have a certain pride, an esprit de 
corps, which in its turn makes 
toward a beautiful simplicity of 
motive in their acts. They ignore 
splendidly such complications as 
large odds or possibility of per- 
sonal gain. They know no issue 
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save the one in hand, the carrying of man’s written law 
into far places, 

And so the history of these different companies is replete 
with episodes that ring with the fine sound of heroism. 
The mystery of deserts and the recklessness of felons 
whose crimes lend some of them the dignity of border 
raiders have colored many of its chapters. It is a history 
from regions still unspoiled, where men still look one 
another in the eye and squarely meet the issues they have. 
made, a region free from the evasions and the subtleties of 
crowded towns and farmlands. 

Many of the fresher pages of this history came from 
Arizona. When its ranger company was organized the 
territory was crossed by two well-traveled horse-thief 
trails, along which rustlers drove stolen animals in bands 
to New Mexico and Sonora. Yaqui and Mexican brig- 
ands were in the habit then of drifting northward into 
the mountains of Pima and Cochise counties. Local out- 
laws had been robbing banks and bullion trains and mur- 
dering prospectors. The new company was divided into 
squads of two and four. These little parties set at once 
about their business of hunting criminals. They had a 
busy year. Thearrests—seventy per cent of them were for 
serious felonies —totaled about twelve hundred. This does 
not take into account any of the men who left the country, 
riding hard and looking anxiously behind. Among the 
latter were seven 
bandits about 
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calling, they left the range, forced out by the advent of 
these latter-day conditions 

That was during the late nineties 
western part of New Mexico got a taste of bad men 


They went separate ways 


In 1900 the south 





which made old-timers think of the days of the Line 
County War. A band of seven outlaws materialized 
apparently from somewhere near the Mexican boundary 
Their first appearance came about one midnig 





ata ltth 
country post-office, and had spectacular accompaniment 
of flaming pistols, oaths and tramp of horses’ hoofs. The 
seven rifled the mailsacks at cool and thorough-searchir 
leisure and rode away into the night. To the belated 
sheriff’s posse which arrived two or three days later it 
seemed as though the darkness and the desert must hav: 
swallowed them, for their trail gave out completely a short 
distance from the scene of their crime. Aftera brief interval 
another postmaster reported menace of gun muzzles and 
robbery of pouches The gang then fell to methods even 
more bizarre. They rode into ranches in daytime, plun- 
dered the houses and galloped away with the choice sad- 
dle stock. In those days the practice of carrying firearms 
had not disappeared completely; men frequently wore 
revolvers beneath their coats, and almost every one kept a 
rifle or two about his cabin 
as a matter of course 
battles, and citizens were killed defending their property 
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Mossman was looking when the company was r 
Immediately after enlistment he had set to work at hu 
ng men. He had ridden out on several scouting expedi- 


tion and he had listened 
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whose departure 
centers a_ story 
which the rangers 
cherish much as 
certain old regi- 
ments preserve tat- 
tered flags. 

Its beginning 
goes back several 
years before the 
organization of the 
company, into the 
days when sheep 
and irrigating 
ditches and Mexi- 
can vaqueros had 
not driven the cow- 
boys from the 
Southwest. 

In those days two 
men formed one 
of the close com- 
panionships that go 
with sharing work 
and hardships in 
a lonely and un- 
civilized country. 
Their names were 
Bill Smith and 
Carlos Tafolla; and 
they rode the range 
together in that 
region of flaring 
desert and mirage 
and gloomy moun- 








tains which sur- 
rounds the meeting 
cf the boundaries of Mexico and Arizona and New Mexico. 

They were widely opposite in disposition. Smith owned 
a certain recklessness, a willingness amounting to an eager- 
ness to take a chance. In the broken country over which 
he rode he found abundant opportunity to gratify this 
spirit at his work. It also showed itself at other times 
as when he sat down opposite a cold-faced faro dealer and, 
with a silent tenseness, watched his wages go, then left 
the table smiling; or again, when rioting he wakened one 
of the somnolent cow towns to a brief spasm of lurid life. 
He was a splendid rider, albeit somewhat showy, and he 
had a talent for the use of firearms that went well with his 
personality. He was always practicing at this, and all who 
knew him were well acquainted with his wonderful ability 
at rifle-shooting from the hip and with his faultless marks- 
manship, shown by such feats as snipping the head from 
a distant bird. 

Tafolla, on the other hand, was what they. call a sober, 
steady man. That was the keynote of his whole descrip- 
tion—he was steady, always there when needed, incon- 
spicuous, acting silently. He did not drink, and it was 
said of him that he did not swear. Yet these men liked 
his company. He had that rare grace of horsemanship 
that comes from Spanish ancestry. He rode easily when it 
was possible, but when occasion demanded he rode harder 
than the most of the iron men about him. 

These two found in each other the things that give man 
attachment for man. In several years of rough and ready 
fellowship their friendship grew, tried out by scores of those 
incidents on which men look back in after years with fond 
retrospection. Sharing long work, hardships, wild rides 
and dangers of the broken border country, they tasted 
together of life’s fullness. Then, like many others of their 








And Galloped Away With the Choice Saddle Stock 


The cry of murder roused the western part of the territory 
It was the old story of the Western bad man, with one 
interesting variation. The leader of the gang had a bold- 
ness that made his methods differ from the customs of 
those killers-from-behind who have made up the bulk of 
the border desperadoes His case demanded drastic meas- 
ures. Vigilance committees were formed 

This mobilization of the ranchers put the outlaws on the 
defensive. After one or two brisk meetings with the citi 
zens they fled into Arizona, They rode north and west 
for many days until they came to the White Mountains 
beyond the headwaters of Blue Creek, a nest of lofty peaks 
where the snow falls deep in early autumn. Here they 
picked a hiding-place and settled down to winter quarters 
It was a fitting rendezvous for hunted men—a: little val- 
ley high among the hills, bowl-like in shape. The depres- 
sion itself was covered with a heay y gr »wth of pines, W hose 
thick trunks offered excellent cover from rifle shots. The 
timber reached half-way up the sides of the bowl; and then 
the upper edges, the rim, were absolutely bare. The 
man who crossed them must travel against the skyline in 
full, fair view of any one below—a big target for marks- 
men behind the pines For miles about the country was 
unusually rugged even for Arizona. The hiding-place was 
comparatively inaccessible. The outlaws cached their 
provisions here, corralled their horses, built a warm camp 
and set to work at killing game. They were prepared to 
wait until spring. They judged themselves secure 

The hunt, however, was hotter than they thought. The 
party of vigilantes which had last pursued them happened 
to have a pretty accurate knowledge of the country; and 
coupled with their own deductions as to probabk objective 
points, they had information from one or two sheep-herders 
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weight of provisions or 


equipment Their 
route lay first along 
the boundary of 
New Mexico, They 
crossed the desert 
where the sun shone 
hot on flats of 
ilkali, and hillsides 
where the giant 
cactus grew. They 
traversed wide pla- 
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hidden gorges of 
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finally they came 
into the country of 
the mountains 

It was weary 
traveling here 
They climbed steep 
cafions, rode along 
rock ridges, and 
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slopes to climb 
ugain Every day 
as they left the 
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them, they found a 
harder trail ahead 
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“And Here's Enemies of the Vineyard” 


do a man a good turn you put yourself on the south 

side of him for the balance of your natural life. 
People ain't suspicious of a person, you understand. 
Everybody's nice and neighborly. Why, even the quails 
is so friendly that all you got to do is to. make the toast 
and put it out—they'll come and sit on it. 

But New York—well, New York is different. And if 
the wind brings an umbrella your way, just side-step it 
and track on; most apt the gazaba that owns it is amus- 
ing himself, or else he’s making weather-bureau experi- 
ments for the farmers in the next county. If you see 
a man bearing down the street fuil gallop, face plum- 
colored, eyes glazed, coattails giving all pursuers the 
shake-a-day-day, don’t take him for a chicken thief and 
stick out your foot. The gent lives in New North Some- 
thing-or-other and he’s making the 2:08 express. 

Maybe I’m stretching cases a little; maybe I’m over- 
cautious, kinda. Well, it’s because I learned—good and 
plenty—that about the healthiest thing a greenhorn 
Westerner can do is to mind his own darned business. 

It all started, I recollect, while I was stopping at a ten- 
story hotel up on Broadway. That hotel was mighty tony, 
and just inside the front door it had nine brown-and-white 
marble columns that was made out of paper, but looked 
considerable like head-cheese. My room was third floor, 
right over the middie column. 

One morning —I was fast asleep on my solid brass bed- 
stead--a woodpecker waked me by drilling a stovepipe 
hole through the ceiling. When he finished in come a 
breeze from off the orchards that stretch for miles around 
tie little shingled ranchhouse back home. And I breathed 
in, deep and happy, and opened my eyes —— 

I didn’t get a squint at Mister Woodpecker; and neither 
was the ceiling ready for the stovepipe. But about a 
block off from my hotel, where a big building was going up, 
one of thein riveters that’s drove by a donkey-engine was 
just a-rapping away. And under my nose was a steam 
heater, smelling, you bet—but not a blamed bit like a 
San Joaquin orchard. 

And for goodness’ sake, call it San Wah-keen, or the 
California bunch’ll have a fit! 

Well, I got up more or less cranky-eyed, and when I 
went downstairs I couldn’t find a blamed thing that 
locked good enough to eat on the whole six-by-ten-inch 
bill-of-fare. After breakfast I jammed on my hat and 
went for a walk. It was a fine spring day—and when a 
Californian'll admit that there’s nothing the matter with 
a New York day you can bet your shoes there ain't. It 
was so fine that the further I walked the worse homesick 
I got. Pretty soon here ahead of me was a public library. 
That library give mean idea. I turned up the steps. 

Inside, behind a long counter, was a gisl—a slim girl, 
nearly as tall as me, wearing a dress that was the gray of 
one of our Valley wood-doves. ‘‘Good-morning,”’ I says 
to her. “I'd like to see the California newspapers.” 

‘California?’ she answers, and I seen a pleased glint 
come into her eyes. They was dove-gray, like her dress, 
and her hair was light and shiny and as full of little ripples 
as Lake Tahoe, Then: ‘‘ The papers'’re all upstairs.” 

I located 'em. And I looked over about a ton of stale 
information to find a paper from home. But my mind 


I: DEAD sure of this much —out in California, if you 


wasn’t on what I was doing, so finally I went 
downstairs again and happened past where 
she was. 

** Did you find a California paper ? ’’shesays. 

“None from the San Joaquin,” I answers. 

“T’m sorry.” 

**So’m I. When a person’s among stran- 
gers it seems kinda nice to read the news 
from home.” 

“Then the San Joaquin is home?” 

“‘Tt’s a valley where the sun’s on the job 
three hundred and forty days out of the year, 
and where there’s always slathers of water 
on tap if the orchards get thirsty.” 

‘*The orchards!” she says. 

‘*A forest of ’em, all white at blossoming- 
time. In the center there’s the ranchhouse 

roses peeking down the chimney!” 

Day or two, I called by the library again 

fresh shaved and my mane roached. Also, 
I'd dusted out of my suit the last ounce of 
the best fruit soil in America. She was on 
hand and said good-morning. Her hair was 
done different this time—one whopping braid 
roped it all the way around. 

“Have you got any books on horticul- 
ture?’’ I inquires. 

‘“Why, yes.” She give her place to another 
girl and led the way to a high bookcase. 
“‘Here’s The Pruning and Training of Grapes.”’ 

“Well, I’ve been thinking about planting some grapes.” 

** And here’s Enemies of the Vineyard.” 

“That sounds good. But suppose we look over the 
whole shelf.” 

And we did. 

When I'd settled on what I wanted I took a chair at the 
back of the big room, where the light was pretty poor. 
Other folks come in, and she was kept awful busy. Here 
and there she went, taking books out and putting ’em 
back—quick, quiet, light-footed, with a smile for every- 
body. 

That day I stayed a couple of hours—and got as far as 
page five. 

Later on in the week I managed to spare more time for 
my reading. As I walked into the library she was advis- 
ing some youngster. So I went out again and once around 
the block. When I come back again the youngster had 
left the place. And I was able to find Half an Hour With 
Insects. 

I got to watching her again—got to seeing her in the big 
living-room at home, taking books out and putting ‘em 
back, and setting bunches of flowers around. Even got to 
seeing her riding beside me across the ranch, the roan 
mustang under her and poppies on her hat. 

You know, there’s a wash that’ll keep away sore throat, 
and a tree-spray that prevents the measles. But fever 
around the heart—by cracky! the doctors can’t 
vaccinate you for that! 

The next morning I went back to that library 
and—she wasn’t there! Well, I let the insects 
stay where they belonged. I didn’t feel a bit 
like reading. 

But themorningafter here she was! ‘‘ I missed 
you yesterday,” I says, and I looked straight 
into them gray eyes. 

“Wednesday is my day off.’ We was back 
by the horticulture shelf by now. 

“‘ITsee. Glad you can get out once ina while.”’ 

**Oh, I love to be outdoors!” 

“Don’t understand how a girl can keep such 
red cheeks—shut up so steady in this close 
room.” 

Her cheeks got pinker then. But that day 
she looked my way two or three times. Happy? 
I was just loony happy! And forgot all about 
my noon meal. 

Well, do you wonder that what happened at 
four o'clock was such a bump! 

A man—he was a little younger’n me—come 
through the door and went straight up to her. 
And after he’d said a word or two they went to 
a front window and talked for twenty minutes. 
He done most of the talking, though—in a 
whisper, with his face down close to hers, and 
one hand pounding the palm of the other. The 
gall of him! 

I didn’t like his pattern—no, I didn’t. He 
was too dudey —hard hat, light suit and yellow 
gloves. Most folks would say my eyes’re dark 
like my hair. Right then they was grass-green. 

I could see she was troubled—troubled as 
the dickens. And the longer he talked the worse 
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she got. At last she nodded yes to what he was saying. 
He left then. And she went back to her books—face all 
anxious, a sick anxious. 

Well, next morning, do you think I could keep away 
from her? But when I stepped inside the door I seen she 
was gone again —and this time it couldn’t be her day off. 

‘*You seem to be short in your working force,” I says to 
one of the library girls. 

“Te.” 

‘‘Where’s the young lady that dresses in gray? I—I 
wanted to show her some California photographs.” 

‘‘She was here five minutes ago. I believe she went 
down to the Union Dollar Savings Bank.” 

“‘Oh!”’ I faced square around and hoofed it. 

As I got opposite the b@nk out come an oldish woman 
wearing the ugliest hat I’Ve ever seen in all my born days. 
It was shaped like a mushbowl turned upside down, and 
there was fur over the outside of it—long, drippy fur that 
made you think of a discouraged rooster. Drove clean 
through the front of it, like the lady’d been shot by an 
Indian, was one lo-o-ng feather—I’m a liar, there was two. 

Behind Mrs. Rooster-hat was—who do you think! If 
I'd been a second later I'd ’a’ missed her! 

She seen me and nodded, smiling. I managed to pull 
off my hat. My! but she looked sweet —all in brown she 
was, from her pretty head to her button shoes. And I 
noticed she had a big, brown purse in her hand. On the 
purse, in silver letters, was A. M. 

Now, I didn’t follow. I was going that way, and I seen 
no reason to change my plans. A. M., I says to myself 
as I walked —now I'd get sight of her in that spring freshet, 
now I'd lose her, then I’d find her again—I wonder what 
her first name is. Annie? No, it ain’t Annie. Angeline? 
Gosh! I hope not. Maw had a Greaser cook once named 
Angeline. Augusta? Too Dutch. 

Just then the two turned in at the door of a big store and 
stopped at the first counter on your right. I remembered 
something I wanted to buy. But I kept a ways off from 
em, picking out some fool dingus or other and telling the 
woman clerk to never mind hurrying. 

Ina minute or two the oldish woman started for the back 
of the store. She stayed behind, settin’ down at the 
counter and watching toward the door. From where I 
was I could see her face plain. She didn’t have a scrap 
of color in her cheeks. 

“‘Hadn’t you better go over, Son,”’ I says to myself, 
“and ——”’ 

That second, into the store, almost on a run, come the 
same dude that’d been to see her at the library. He looked 
this way and that. She seen him and stood up. He spied 
her. She opened the purse and took out a roll of bills as 
big as my two fists. He headed straight for her. She held 
out the roll. Then, quick—not speaking a word—he 
reached, took the money, and went. 

I went, too, and waited on the edge of the sidewalk. 
Something was dead wrong —no question about it—some- 
thing that was hurt- 
ing her. 

I didn’t have long 
to wait. The two 
come out soon, the 
oldish woman lead- 
ing and pointing at 
the things in the 
store window, she 
behind. My, but I 
wished I could help 
her! 

My chance come! 

They was thirty 
feet further, maybe, 
and I was right 
behind—I suppose 
that now I was fol- 
lowing —when I seen 
that brown purse 
fall. I sprung and 
picked it up. 

“Excuse me,” I 
says when I come 
alongside of ‘em, 
“but you dropped 
this.” And I held 
out the purse to her. 

“Why —why, no,” 
she says, not stop- 
ping. 

I turned the purse 
over. There was the 
initials A. M. 

Mrs. Rooster-hat 
put out a hand and 
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grabbed. ‘‘Of course it’s yours!"’ she says, pleased and 
excited. ‘‘Thank you very much, young man.”’ Then: 


You're a lucky girl, Adrienne!” 

Her name was Adrienne! 

““Yes—of course, it’s—it’s mine,”’ she says. She took 
the purse then, and held it tight in her two hands and 
begun to edge away. 

*‘1’m awful glad I happened to be on hand,”’ I says 

At that Mrs. Rooster-hat give me a terrible sharp look 
“Oh, don’t go,” she says. Then: ‘Adrienne, open the 
purse and see if everything’s all right.”’ 

“‘Why, of course everything's all right,’’ answers Miss 
Adrienne, quick. And to me: ‘Thank you again. Don't 
let us keep you.”’ And she tried to get her friend to walk 
on. 

But friend wouldn't. No, ma’am. ‘‘Open and see,” 
“You took a thousand dollars out of the bank 
this morning.” | A thousand—that’s a whole lot to a girl 
who stands on her feet all day. ‘The purse has been out 
of your hands for a moment, and you ought to examine it 
right here in front of this young man—to make sure your 
money is safe.” 

**Oh, please come on, Mrs. Russell,” says Miss Adrienne. 
She looked scared, and her lips was trembling. ‘‘ The 
money is all here.”’ 

Well, that surprised me. 

“*T won’t budge an inch,” declared Mrs. Russell, right on 
her high horse. ‘‘It’s my duty And with that she 
grabbed back the purse 
and opened it. 

The next minute she 
was yelling likea Piute 
brave. And she had me 
by one wrist. 

I begun to laugh 
thinking how cheap 
she’d feel when Miss 
Adrienne explained 
about that dude. I 
turned to Miss 
Adrienne-—and seen 
she wasn’t going to ex- 
plain. 

“TI told you the 
money was gone!’’ cries 
Mrs. Russell. 

“It was lost before 
the gentleman picked it 
up.” Pitiful scared she 
was now, and the gray 
eyes was all shiny with 
tears. 

I begun to laugh on 
the other side of my 
face. 

Another minute and 
somebody else had me 

bya wholearm. You 
guessed it! It was a 
policeman~—a rough 
son-oi-a-gun. I hated 
the way he took hold of 
me and I felt like 
spreading the sidewalk 
with him. But it don’t 
do any good to side-swipe a sassy officer in New York — no, 
ma’am—no more good than for a dying man to bite the 
bedsheets. For in that little old town the police is num- 
bered plumb up to five thousand! 

‘‘What’s the rumpus?” says the brass-buttoned gent 
‘““Come along and let’s straighten it out All right, 
ma’am, lead the way.’’ And we four started off. Track- 
ing behind us was more people than you could shake a 
stick at. 

As I walked along I looked ahead at her. She wasn’t 
saying a word, and she had Mrs. Russell's arm, like she 
needed to steady herself. Thunderation! I felt bad! 

Half a dozen blocks, and we climbed some steps that 
had a big are-light globe at each side. Then we went 
through the door of the police station, leaving the crowd 
behind, and into a high, wide room where there was a 
policeman settin’ behind a desk. More of the same kind 
was in the room, too. Now, I'd never been arrested before 
And for the first time it come over me that maybe things 
was serious. You know, I’m a big man myself —six-foot- 
one in my never-rips, and some hefty. But I'll own up 
that every one of them officers begun to look a mile wide! 

The second Mrs. Russell got inside she begun spouting 
her yarn like a gusher. When she was done she whirled 
round on me. ‘‘I charge this man with stealing,” she 
says, ‘‘and f order him searched.”’ 

‘‘No! No!” It was Miss Adrienne, ready to cry. ‘‘ Mrs. 
Russell is wrong. He isn’t guilty. Oh, how terrible to 
treat a man so!’’ And she broke down, poor little girl. 

‘Adrienne, what’s the matter with you? When we 
stepped out of the bank there he was. He knew you drew 
that money. How did he happen to be in front of that 


she says. 


store? He followed us.” 
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‘‘Well, Son,” I says to myself, ‘‘ you've carried your 
beef to a nice market!” 


asks the m: 








What’s your name?”’ e} e de 
“TI can’t give it,”’ I says 
‘Now, look here he come back ity ire 
cent ; 
‘* Boss,’’ I says, “out in the San Joag 1 swe 
little old lady that thinks ‘Son’ is just it perfect. A 





I won't have it telegraphed back West that I'm behind the 
chicken-wire for stealing 

‘* Refuses name,”’ says the officer. *‘ Book him as Smit} 

“‘No! For Heaven's sake!”’ I almost yells 

‘“What’s the matter now 

“Well, I I You see, boss, I don’t want t »put the 
kibosh on any name. Just register me as Son 

“But your name’ll be dragged in,’’ complains Mrs 
Russell to Miss Adrienne 

““Where do you live?”’ goes on the man behind the desk 

“California.’’ And that’s all the address he got 

** How old are you?” 

“Twenty-nine.” 

** Married ?”’ 

**Do I look like a half portion 

“Occupation?” 

‘‘Rancher—on the best thousand-acre tract under the 
sun,” 

**What’re you doing in New York? 

‘“*Studyin’ how the Spanish ship their Malagas 


“Judge, He Didn't Take the Money!” 


And how long you been here, and how long you going to 
stay, and did you eat bacon and eggs for breakfast, and 
who do you reckon'll go to the South Pole? 

Then it was Miss Adrienne’s turn. What was her name? 
Mallory. How old was she? Twenty-one. And so on, 
and so on, not forgetting Mrs. Rooster-hat, neither 

‘**Case’ll go before the magistrate,” says the officer 
behind the desk. 

Next, two policemen took me into a back room and 
went through my clothes. Found half a dozen cigars and 
a couple of hunderd. When they was done I handed a 
smoker to the one that'd arrested me. ‘‘ Thanks,” he 
says, and put it into his cap. I give another to his pard- 
ner. ‘‘ Thanks,” he says, and plugged his talker. Then I 
went back into the high, wide room 

Miss Adrienne was there yet, standing at the back 
When she seen me she turned to Mrs. Russell Won't 
you telephone Harold ? 

The second she was alone she started toward me, and I 
crossed to meet her 
pened in the store,’’ I says, speaking low 
between you and me 

Up come her head like a frightened deer 

“Yes. You threw away that purse 

ce a 

** Darn me, why didn’t I let it alone!” 


* she says. 


word about what hap- 
That's just 


** Don’t say a 


‘You seen! 


‘*Oh, forgive me for getting you into this! What can 
we do?” 
‘‘Suppose I put a thousand into your hands. I've got 


plenty in the safe at the hotel. Please let me do it. This 
was a bully year in the San Joaquin.” 
“It wouldn’t stop Mrs. Russell 


And don’t you see 
that it’d look like proof against you ’”’ 


ike me the happic ! 


She smiled up at me 


I'm nothing but a | 
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, hat 
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was earned 


Many a man cuts hi 


And he’s been borrowing 


telling 


**Bad as that! Well 


most of us is that we've 


1 money ind 


ne your brother 


No 

II see 

\ r lammed l 
y t Chat raseal « 
n lder'n a wet hen 
Why is this man here 





says, giving My shoulder ¢ 


good-natured 1 nd t 


tne gong-wago 
as we went along 
Well, you know, I ne 
fornia, you bet I an 
Why, if I was to try 
wouldn't believe me 


wouldn't swallow the 


ranchers plant much 


kind of vegetable 


He peeled hi eye at 


punkins and use ‘em for 


mustard-stalks into fence pe 


Just like I said! 11 
pin the sl 

Before I was steere 
in a long hall in fr 
three men in that I 


razored int 


uffering fror iter 
was settin ona benc! 
pickling his finger i 


Then—Number ‘4 


oned me | | ed 
high windows that blir 
ing between me and the 
row of men standing or 
them, on the other le 
At the middle of ther 
witn no hair I l 

rows ll ( ‘ He 


ist one litt 


le shake, He 


! So VO 


om Cantornia 


ky down of night 
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A enne ne tr bie witt 
nae iw \ or gettin 1 
vay of raking itin. H 
Russell She come tear 

speak to you!” she begun 


policeman standing by 


n't he in a cell He 
robbed a girl of the 
AVING oft three veal 
tne commor my 
vile 
Ma'am,” I inter 
rupts I wonder i 
don't get arrested for 
packing dangerous 
weapon You've got 
tongue like a knife 


Oh, Mrs. Russell! 
It was Miss Adrienne 
this time. ‘*‘ What did 
Harold say Will he 
come 
“Or course he'll 
come, my child. : He'll 
meet us in the court- 
room right off."’ She 
put her arm around 
Miss Adrienne and 
started to lead her 
Do you think 
he'd refuse to help the 
dear girl he’s 


away 


going to 
marry 
To marry! To 


! Something 


marry 
seemed to hit me a 
whack in the hoc] 
There was a chair be- 
hind me I backed a 
tep and set d vn 
Didn't set long l p 
stepped the officer 
that’d arrested me 
“Time to g Son,” he 
eemed more 
tead 


he remar| 


in a street Ca 


room There wa 
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NCIENT Greece taught us our first 
ry lesson in exchange. Her people 
sent their children through the 
streets crying out their commodities. 
One family had eggs to trade for bread, 
another had bread to trade for eggs. 
And so exchange was effected. The 
Romans expanded the system, trading 
theirsurplus cattle with foreign neighbors. 
And the Phoenicians sailed their argosies 
across the seas, bearing domestic produce, 
and returned laden with curious goods 
froin all parts of the known world. Relig- 
ious ardor unwittingly contributed to 
cornmerce. The Crusaders brought back 
wonderful taies of the splendors and lux- 
uries of another world. New lanes of 
travel were opened up by seekers for the 
Holy Grail. This resulted in the creation 
of the Hanseatic League, that wonderful 
confederation of merchants, the impres- 
sion of whose activities is to be seen on 
all sides to this day. Up to this period 
commerce was confined mainly to barter. 
With few exceptions, the money tokens 
of the day had but local circulation. 
Back of it all was personal gain. The mer- 
chant was a freebooter and ranked side by 
side with the robber baron. The primary law of supply 
and demand was the actuating force. The wealth of 
nations was not considered; its principles were unknown. 
Under the organization of the Hanseatic League actual 
value was imparted to money, so that from a period of 
barter the commercial world began its development. 

Nor did Government at that time attempt to lay its 
heavy hand in control. This was left to the baron and the 
knight, and even they met with armed resistance. In 
times of dire distress, however, the authcrities took it 
upon themselves to dictate prices, sometimes with dis- 
astrous results. Professor Fiske points out that during the 
siege of Antwerp, had the town council not fixed the 
prices of all commodities, the desire for gain on the part of 
the far-seeing merchants would have drawn in enough 
provisions from the outside world to prevent the taking of 
the city by the Spaniards. 

Not till modern times did nations recognize the neces- 
sity of uniformity in monetary standards. England took 
the first steps in this direction. Then the entire civilized 
world proceeded to put its house in order. The national 
ledger of today is kept with the same system that exists in 
every well-organized business. And it is at all times dis- 
cernible whether a nation is a debtor or creditor to other 
nations. But this cannot always be read in the statement 
of the balance of trade. 


Fa 
Meher *- 


The Fallacy of the Balance of Trade 


HERE is a vast difference between what a balance of 
trade actually is and what it means to the uninitiated 
To him it means the amount owed by one country to 
another. It signifies that one is a producing nation, 
another a consumer. From it he makes many curious and 
interesting deductions. As a matter of fact, a balance of 
trade is nothing but the difference between the exports and 
imports of a nation—-given, of course, in relation to some 
other particular nation. We might be a debtor to one 
country and a creditor to another—and so on. 
The fallacy of the impression usually created by a 
balance of trade statement is well illustrated in the case of 
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England. Published reports always show her imports to 
be much greater than her exports. From this fact many 
people conclude that she is a consuming rather than a 
producing nation, which is contrary to the facts. Her 
imports are mostly raw material, but the labor upon this is 
capitalized, as, for instance, in the ship-building industry. 
The English flag is seen in every port of the world and 
represents enormous capital. Very little of the material 
that is the basis of this capitalization was produced in the 
country itself. Incidental to this are such sources of 
income as insurance, brokerage, and the profits of mer- 
chants. The final result is that English money, owing to its 
plethora, is forced to seek investment in outside countries, 
which adds still more, and that, too, in a very high degree, 
to the tribute that she levies upon the world. France is 
similarly situated, but on a smaller and more diversified 
scale. The virtue of thrift has been developed in this 
country to the extent that today she stands paramount 
among nations, and soon will be the leading moneyed 
country of the world, particularly along the lines of foreign 
investment. 

In Germany we find industrial activity of a degree 
undreamed of twenty-five years ago. With the appear- 
ance of her ruling genius, Emperor William, on the scene 
of action the character of the country entirely changed. 
His energy and enterprise are evident everywhere. Even 
now her domination of the commercial world is beginning 
to be felt, and soon she will rival England in this respect. 

Again, the fallacy of judging of a nation’s creditorship 
or debtorship by the trade balance is illustrated in the 
report of the last seven months of our own fiscal year. 
During this period we are shown to have exported 
$192,000,000 worth of goods more than we imported. We 
may rub our hands and congratulate ourselves that we 
have that much to our credit. But what about the 
$400,000,000 that American travelers annually spend 
abroad? This enormous sum is growing larger year by 
year, owing to the prosperity of our country. It does not 
figure in our trade balances, but it is a debt, neverthe- 
less, and must be paid. What about the stupendous sums 
of foreign money invested in our securities that call for 
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enormous amounts every year in the way 
of interest and redemption money? 
What about our tribute to Europe of from 
$300,000,000 to $400,000,000 a year in 
the way of freights, insurance premiums, 
and the like? This doesn’t appear in our 
trade balances, either, but we have it to 
pay just the same. 

Europe’s power over the United States 
in the possession of so many of our securi- 
ties isalmost appalling. In times of stress 
abroad these will come back and must be 
disposed of at a price that will affect all 
other securities. Now, having nothing 
but manufactured articles to export, we 
shall have to send over our gold to pay 
the debt. We don’t produce more than 
$100,000,000 of the yellow metal a year. 
Therefore, if within the next ten years 
we have to settle a debt of from 
$300,000,000 to $500,000,000 in money, 
where is it to come from? It may mean 
the export of our manufactured products 
at greatly reduced prices in competition 
with the foreign-made article. 

Clearly, then, the transactions that 
are not recorded in the balance of 
trade statements vastly outweigh the 
recorded ones. Particularly is this notable in the dealing 
in securities between London and the United States,which 
has assumed such dimensions as materially to affect the 
rates of exchange. Much of this is manipulation, but still 
it is a factor and must be reckoned with. However, the 
legitimate investment demand runs into figures far beyond 
our wildest dreams. This is due to the policies of their 
Government, which would not be countenanced in this 
country fora moment. Yet they say we are too radical. 
The old country could profitably take a leaf from our 
book of conservatism. 


Our Mythical Much-Vaunted Creditorship 


HE question arises, how, with the multifarious dealings 

between nations who use the prominent money centers 
as a clearing house, are financial differences settled? Such 
settlement is known as foreign exchange. Each country 
has its monetary unit, based upon the value of gold, which, 
relatively, is the same in all civilized countries. The coin- 
age of these countries having value fixed by law, it is 
simple to reach a settlement which, in the case of an 
adverse or favorable balancé of trade, must be made in the 
only money that the world at large recognizes—gold. The 
adjustment isautomatic. The only criterion as to whether 
we are a foreign debtor or a foreign creditor is the rate of 
exchange. 

When we consider the enormous amount of American 
money sent abroad every year, as compared with our 
optimistic balance-of-trade showing, it will be seen that 
our much-vaunted creditorship is something of a myth. 
Instead of having an actual credit balance we have a 
very severe debit balance, which will account for the fact 
that exchange rates during the entire year--1909—have 
hovered very close to the gold export point. 

Usually, foreign exchange rules high in the spring 
Then we export much gold. In the fall we send enormous 
amounts of cereals and cotton abroad. Then trade is in 
our favor and gold comes in. 

An interesting ‘feature of the foreign exchange business 
is the continuous movement of gold from one country to 
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another. The precious metal circulates only in settle- 
ment of trade balances, and only when the country export- 
ing it has nothing else to send. Just now gold is moving 
from London to Paris. A short time ago a considerable 
movement took place between the United States and 
South America. This was but a settlement of a debt of 
Europe to our southern neighbor—a mere transfer, as it 
were. Weowed Europe, and Europe owed South America. 
The trans-Atlantic bankers, rather than send their own 
gold, merely transferred our debt to South America. 

The movement of gold is not always a free one 
European bankers object to depleting their store. There- 
fore, whenever the burden of such a movement can be 
thrown upon another country it is done. The United 
States is the only really free market for gold, and while its 
export is subject to certain regulations by the Treasury 
Department, still these are not such as to deter exportation 
when exchange rates reach a point where this is possible. 

It is absolutely impossible to get money from the Bank 
of France unless that institution is willing to let it go. At 
times they are willing to part with some of it, but chargea 
price ranging from one dollar a thousand to one and two 
per cent. The fact that the notes of this bank are pay- 
able either in silver or in gold gives it perfect control of the 
precious metal in its vaults. If one presents paper there 
and demands redemption the bank may offer silver five- 
france pieces, which are legal tender throughout France. 

Germany positively refuses officially to part with gold. 
Much of it is taken out of the country at times, but this is 
gathered up in small lots. Such a proceeding is unusual, 
but it is effected whenever conditions warrant it. 


Robbing Peter to Pay Paul 


RACTICALLY the only gold obtainable in England 

is that which comes from the mines in South Africa 
It seems there is an understanding between the Bank of 
England and the mine owners that the former shall have 
the first choice on the arrival of the gold, providing it 
meets any price that is bid for the same. This is why 
London is the only market where there is a fluctuation in 
the price of gold. Naturally, while this never falls below 
the legal status it sometimes rises considerably above it. 

In the United States the precious metal can be obtained 
at the assay offices throughout the country upon deposit 
of gold certificates, plus a nominal charge of forty cents 
per $1000 for the cost of refining and preparing the gold in 
bars. It has been advocated that this charge be placed 
upon a sliding scale in order to prevent the export of gold. 
But such an idea should not be countenanced under any 
circumstances. We should be proud that our country is 
in the unique position of having a free market for this 
commodity. Furthermore, it would be useless to attempt 
to restrict the export of gold in any way, since, if the arbi- 
trary charge on bars be placed too high, the result would 
be that, instead of the bars going out of the country, the 
minted coin would go, which would be a more serious loss 

Our mint and assay are of so high a grade that they are 
recognized the world over. When bars with the stamp of 
our assay office are received on the other side they are 
merely tested as to weight, only a certain proportion of 
every lot being tried as to fineness. Hence it frequently 
occurs that in importing gold we receive back from the 
other side the very bars we previously exported. 

It very often happens that foreign bankers prefer coin 
to bar gold. During a period of this year the Bank of 
England offered a premium for coin, because at that 
moment it was considered a better investment than the 
bars. They are somewhat more advanced over there in 
this respect than weare. When they get our gold they do 
not melt it down, but hold it intact for shipment back here 
when the reverse movement sets in. While held there it 
is regarded as a reserve in the banks. It is estimated by 
weight, generally in bags containing 500 ounces, and in 
order to make up the exact weight the coin is sometimes 
clipped. We hope some day, with the aid of the Monetary 
Commission now in session, to have similar facilities. It is 
a disgrace to our common-sense that we should have to 
melt foreign coin into bars the moment it comes into the 
country and thus destroy an actual value for which the 
country must pay in times of need. 

During the panic of 1907 millions upon millions of for- 
eign coin were brought over here. These were taken to the 
assay office immediately and all the work and seignior- 
age contained in them utterly destroyed. If the banks 
had been permitted to hold it in reserve these coins would 
have been the first to go out when the 
export movement set in a few months 
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offices at both ends of the line, as well as on the Street 
Rapid-fire cabling is done; steamship offices are called up 
in order to make freight arrangements. Then insurance is 
secured. Coopers have to be ordered ahead with their 
material, which consists of small-sized kegs, together with 
a good supply of sawdust. Teamsters are instructed to be 
on hand to the minute. Nor will every teamster do, by any 
means. They are all specialists—the coopers, the teat- 
sters, and every one else connected with the mechanical 
part of the business. When everything is in readiness some 
very lively team-work will be shown. But training and 
experience make the master, and it is surprising with what 
celerity a shipment of, say, $2,000,000 of gold is sent on 
its way. The weight of this mass is over four tons and, if 
sent overland, would tax the ordinary freight car to the 
limit, since, because of its specific gravity, it would have 
to be carefully distributed 

All is now ready, waiting for the word of command 
This is held back to the last minute, as conditions may 
have changed overnight so that the shipment will not be 
necessary. But nothing has happened and the word is 
passed along the line 

The assay office having been previously notified, a 
detailed statement is handed out by the Government 
authorities and a sedate, trusted messenger approaches 
the cashier of the bank, almost with fear and trembling 
The emotional condition of the messenger is justified. The 
cashier parts with his good money with the greatest reluc- 
tance. Theact of separation is generally accompanied by 
an explosion of one sort or another, according to the con- 
ditions of the money market. But at last the Rubicon is 
passed. Our phlegmatic trusty carries in the hollow of his 
hand a small package of gold certificates 
of the Government vaults 

The gold is handed out in slabs some six inches long 
four wide and two thick. On each is stamped the exact 
weight, fineness, and the seal of the assay office. The bars 
are checked off by numbers as delivered and placed in 
stout canvas baskets, some ten to the basket, and whisked 
away to the bank packing-room as fast as possible. Here 
they are again checked and with a rapidity that is astonish- 
ing, placed in kegs, each bar in a sawdust bed of its own to 
prevent loss in weight by abrasion. It is aimed to have 
about $50,000 in each keg. When a keg is properly filled 
it is headed and nailed up by the cooper, then passed on to 
sealer and marker respectively, and inside of two hours the 
whole shipment is ready to be taken to the pier 

The procession now starts. There is no blare of trum- 
pets or other fuss, no armed guard, simply an ordinary 
truck with a few men standing up, holding on to the sup- 
ports. To the ordinary observer the wagon might as well 
contain so many kegs of nails, instead of an amount of 
wealth that would stagger the imagination of the man on 
the street. 

When the wagon reaches the pier the precious metal is 
immediately taken to the strongroom of the steamer under 
the charge of the purser, who is responsible for 
on the other side of the water 


the open sesame 


its delivery 


Foreign Exchanges Put to the Test 


HE merry dance now being finished, let us see what we 
must pay the piper. The steamship company receives 
$3125; the insurance company $1000; the truckman 
$60; the coopers and helpers $20-a total of $4205. It 
is this expense added to the rate of exchange, as against 
the price obtainable for gold on the other side, which 
determines the gold export point. Coming the other way 
the process is reversed. In addition, allowance is made for 
loss of interest while the metal is in transit 
During the panic of 1907 our banking institutions that 
had foreign connections took the lead in devising methods 
to restore confidence. Considerable profit attended their 
activities, but at the same time they were public benefac- 
tors in a commercial sense. Never in the history of com- 
mercial life did the application of scientific means bring 
about more fruitful results. Here was the true test of the 
efficiency of the operations of the principles of the foreign 
exchanges. The machinery was set in motion and kept 
going in full force until there was no further need for it 
The scarcity of money due to hoarding by individuals 
and by banks had caused a genuine panic to seize upon the 
community. All known means of increasing the supply 
had been exhausted. To dispose of our commodities to 


ourselves would have meant book credits only, and these 
we did not want 


Qur merchants were, theretore, lorced to 





later, and would have netted a handsome 
profit. Thus an inert mass would have 
been converted into a productive medium. 
Let us now look into the mechanical 
features of a shipment of gold, say, from 
New York to London. To me this phase 
of the matter is no less interesting than 
the mathematical or the economic side 
When a movement becomes imminent 
there is quite a feverish activity in the 
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seek purchasers abroad. Even that would have failed had 
the foreigner been able to reimburse us in kind. But he 
had returned our securities, and the American, with the 
spirit of retrenchment upon him, was not purchasing 
European goods 


just then. What we had to sell were the 


necessaries of life. Price alone could make their purchase 
attractive Forced to action by the banks, our merchants 
tion The 


were not slow in taking advantage of the situa 
taples and 


foreign markets were soon flooded with our 
these had to be paid for in real money 

A sudden call for gold naturally caused alarm in every 
financial center 
prohibitive figures 


Bank rates were promptly raised t 

that of the Bank of | ngland for the 
first time in many years jumping to seven per cent. The 
Imperial Bank of Germany raised its rates to seven per 
cent and the Bank of France to four per cent This sud 
den tightening of the purse strings was a severe blow to the 
French people who had always prided themseives upon 
the stability of their bank rate, and it aggravated an 
already precarious situation. But it availed nothing. An 
attempt to sweep back the tide of the sea would have been 
quite as successful as an effort to check the outward flow 
Figuratively 
tooth com}! 


of gold the world was raked with a fine 
Hardly a country escaped being laid under 
contribution to the constant stream of precious metal that 
poured into the United States during the end of that 
remarkable year 

I shall endeavor to show how this inflow of gold was 
made possible 

Observe the causes that led to the panicky condition 
ement of the yellow metal 
During the period of high prosperity, in 1905 


that made this unusual mov 
necessary 
and 1906, signs began to appear that we were going at too 
rapid a pace 


warning signals of the coming storm 


Discerning financiers spread abroad the 
But in the mad rush 
for gain, the world ever, these were ignored 

Just previous to that time two of the most gigantic 
struggles of history were going onthe Boer War and 
the Russo-Japanese conflict Rither one of these would 
have been enough to check the pace of prosperity. But 
under the curious circumstances the observance of the 
laws of cause and effect was too inconvenient 


Aid to the Injured 


HE absolute destruction of property caused by these 

wars Was great. It left a vacuum in the economic fabric 
the importance of which was not realized until too late 
Close upon the heels of these conflicts came the disasters 
at San Francisco and Valparaiso, which in effect were 
even more calamitous on account of the suddenness of the 
occurrences, And so the rent in the economic fabric was 
widened. Great demands were made upon commerce and 
industry to repair the damage, and a great expansion of 
credit resulted. Railroads were called upon to transport 
more goods than ever before 
they augmented their equipment 
made on all branches of industry 
ences of it all began to be felt 
alarm at the vastness of the proposition, and the result 
we all know 

The structure, weakened on all sides, could not stand 
the strain Both here and 
abroad a series of mistakes was made that aggravated 
the situation. The greatest of these blunders was pulled 
off by our friends on the other side of the water. They 
withdrew credit facilities which had hitherto been so 
free!) granted 
boomerang effect 

European insurance 
ferers in the elemental disaster in San Francisco. The 
call upon them to liquidate their obligations was of unpre« 
edented suddenness. They were not prepared for it. A 
hurried selling of securities, a good part of which were 
American, followed, and an undue expansion of credit 
facilities with their home banks was required by the 
Even in normal times this combination of 


Io meet the emergency 
Similar demands were 
The ramifying influ 


the world took sudden 


Disaster was imminent 


The action was a cruel blow, but it hada 


companies were the heaviest suf- 


companies 
circumstances would have been a disturbing factor in the 
financial world, but coming at a period when the entire 


fabric was under an enormous strain it brought us face to 
face with disaster 

Just prior to this we were having trouble ourselves and 
had, as usual, appealed to a paternal Government to help 


us out of our difficulties. This had been done so often that 
it became a matter of 


and out of it, which was not 


severe criticism, both in Congress 


without influence upon the 


authorities at Washingtor A number of 
Cabinet meetings were held, but the mem 
bers were obdurate No remedial action 
could be secured. The persistent attitude 


of the Treasury De partment nearly caused 


a par here seemed no way out 

But opportunity makes the man, and 
the man was found whose mind rose to the 
occasion It wa a Washington banker 
whose fertile brain bore the idea of having 


the Government advance funds to the 


Continued on Page 78 
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Why They Call Him Colonel 
F COURSE, you have noticed that the cablegrams 
persist in attaching the strange appellation ‘‘ Colonel” 
to that famous citizen of the United States who has been 
sojourning in Africa. Perhaps you have wondered why 
they didn’t call him “ Doctor,”’ or ‘* Ex-Police-Commis- 
sioner.” You may have suspected that this calling him by 
a strange name was a subtile effort to undermine the 
alleged ‘‘ Back from Elba” movement 
The actual reason, however, was non-political and 
creditable alike to the cable editors’ hearts and heads. 
They called him by a strange name because he was tem- 
porarily engaged in a strange business. He has been 
accumulating a ‘‘bag” containing, according to the dis- 
patches: ‘‘Some five hundred specimens of large mam- 
mals’’—lions, elephants, buffalo, giraffes, giant eiand, and 
so on—all struck down and shattered by the “‘ Colonel's” 
bullets and those of his associates. Most large mammals 
are noble and beautiful creatures. Why a civilized man 
should wish to destroy them wholesale with weapons 
against which the strongest of them are utterly helpless is 
rapidly becoming incomprehensible to other civilized men. 
This is what ‘“‘ Colonel Roosevelt” has been doing. Let 
us charge it up to him with as little prejudice as possible to 
Mr. Roosevelt the citizen 


When Churches Advertise 


Q' )ME churches advertise nowadays—in secular journals 
\ of general circulation and on bill-boards— just as does 
any other concern that wishes to attract public notice. 
Without having any statistics on the subject, we are con- 
fident, from observation and from the fact that church 
advertising is discussed asa live topic in the religious press, 
that the practice is growing. ‘‘When a man owns some- 
thing something that is his but is not himself —advertis- 
ing is legitimate”; and the church with the Gospel is an 
analogy to this, one influential religious paper concludes 

This naturally leads to the inquiry: What is it that the 
churches advertise? Undoubtedly you have seen many of 
their advertisements addressed to the general public. We 
cannot remember ever to have seen any such advertise- 
ment by any church that was not essentially a simple 
offering of the Gospel. We do not recall a single one that 
insisted upon the necessity or superiority of any particular 
creed or denomination. For example, we have often seen 
the invitation, addressed to the general public: ‘‘ Hear the 
Gospel!" but never: ‘‘ Join the Baptist Church!” 

Perhaps it is only to an unenlightened lay mind that 
this fact will seem significant or relevant. We read, how- 
ever, that in Canada a big movement for a union of Prot- 
estant churches is afoot, and that there is no chance 
of a successful movement of that sort in this country 
because denominational differences are so important they 
cannot be waived. Ii seems tolerably clear that a united 
church might be a more efficient advertiser. 


Government by Party 


(TWO and a half years ago the country enjoyed a very 
4 extensive strike of capital. ‘‘ Loss of confidence” and 
‘panic’ it was called. The capital was there, but it 
simply wouldn't work--being profoundly dissatisfied 
with the conditions of employment. The paralysis that 
consequently extended over the country’s industries and 
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the vast losses incident thereto are still pretty fresh in 
public recollection. As yet no step has been taken in the 
direction of preventing a recurrence of the experience; 
and a great many people believe that 10 such step, of an 
effective sori, can be taken. We must have a panic about 
once in so often to the end of time. 

Of late the press was filled with pleasant reports of a 
great strike of labor, such as the country has experienced 
more than once, with paralysis of industry and vast 
losses. A still greater number of able citizens believe that 
this, also, isa trouble that we can’t really do anything to 
cure. We must have a big strike about once in so often to 
the end of time. 

Both of these matters are strictly social, for they affect 
every one of us. Ina true sense, both are strictly political. 
Yet every one realizes that a prime difficulty in the way of 
collective dealing with them lies in the fact that as soon as 
we attempt it they will become political questions—that 
is, footballs for the two parties to scrimmage over. And 
wher that happens to any question an intelligent solution 
of it is almost beyond hope. Everybody dreads to see a 
really important question, affecting the whole public, get 
into politics under our partisan system; but unless it does 
finally get into politics the public can hardly deal with it 
at all. Government by parties resembles the famous mus- 
ket that sometimes hit the mark, but always dislocated 
the shooter's shoulder. 


In the Hall of Fame 


NOTED and opulent citizen of a Western metropolis, 
4. who recently died, bequeathed five hundred thousand 
dollars to the municipality for the purpose of ornamenting 
a public patk, simply stipulating that the ornaments 
should include a life-size statue of himself. Now the 
citizen gained his wealth and notoriety as a professional 
gambler, and the metropolis is reported to be considerably 
agitated as to whether it should accept the gift and erect 
the statue. 

The agitation seems to us unnecessary. Broadly 
speaking, and making due allowance for exceptions to the 
rule, nobody ever knows who those local celebrities are in 
whose honor enduring monuments may be discovered in 
most American cities. An easy but slightly-sophisticated 
way out of the difficulty would be to have the sculptor 
garb the gambling citizen in military uniform, or in the 
traditional long coat and top hat of the statesman. No 
immoral influence would then emanate from his effigy. It 
would excite only the same mild and momentary curiosity 
with which the tourist elsewhere views the statue of 
General Abijah Jones, or of Governor Lemuel Mullens. 
Our fortunate country is so rich in famous men that, with 
certain exceptions, nobody ever need, or ever really does, 
take the trouble to inquire who this or that particular one 
was or what he did. The gambler would simply be lost 
in the crowd. 

If this expedient seems objectionable as embodying a 
falsehood, the city might preserve the essential truth and 
still avoid all scandal by resorting to a perfectly legitimate 
artistic license. That is, instead of representing the 
munificent citizen as manipulating a dice box or faro lay- 
out, the statue might show him contemplating a stock 
ticker, or writing an order to buy a million bushels of 
wheat—occupations in which the best citizens indulge 
without reproach 


Liberty—With a String to It 


JROADLY speaking, we're all hurrahing for liberty 
4Y nowadays. Nearly everybody agrees that people 
should have free institutions as soon as they are capable 
of using them wisely. Disagreement arises only when it 
comes to the mere detail of deciding whether a people has 
reached that state. 

For example, under the new ‘‘reformed”’ election law of 
Prussia one-fourth of the population outvotes the other 
three-fourths. But the conservative European journals 
warmly commend the law, because it is morally certain 
that the unfranchised three-fourths are not yet capable 
of using the ballot wisely. 

In other words, it is morally certain they would use it 
to vote against the Government. As soon as they reach 
that state of enlightenment where they may be absolutely 
depended upon to support all governmental measures, 
conservatism would be heartily in favor of granting them 
an effective ballot. 

About the time of the Stuarts, we believe, the English 
press gained substantial freedom, and many distinguished 
Englishmen have pointed out that you cannot have a 
free government without a free press. Naturally, Lord 
Morley’s great measures looking toward the gradual 
bestowal of self-government upon India include freedom 
of the press—in so far, that is, as the press demonstrates 
its ability to use freedom wisely by supporting the British 
Government. Any press that is so benighted as to crit- 
icize the Government injuriously will be promptly con- 
fiseated and its proprietor charged with a heavy fine. In 
order to save trouble in collecting the fine every press 
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proprietor must deposit the penal sum in cash with the 
Government—to be forfeited the moment he oversteps 
the bounds of wisdom. 

We imagine there have been a good many “fluttered 
foll and wild” in India newspaper offices since this act 
to promote journalistic enlightenment went into effect 
But when it comes to liberty as a general principle we're 
all shouting for it. 


The Promise of American Life 


VERY interesting book, with the above title, has 
been written by Herbert Croly. Ina word, so great is 
the promise that it contains a danger of defeating itself. 

Faith in American institutions and American destiny is 
so profound that it expects the institutions to work auto- 
matically and the destiny to accomplish itself. Probably 
for nine Americans out of ten—even though the ninth 
occasionally writes Vox Populi letters to the editor pro- 
claiming ruin—a fatal disaster to the great Republic is 
simply unthinkable. And if the ship is bound to come 
into port anyway, why bother about the manner in which 
it is navigated? No drifting ship, Mr. Croly remarks, 
ever yet made port; rocks or shoals have been the end of 
every one; and Americans, believing thoroughly in a bet- 
ter future for their country, ‘‘may never have sufficiently 
realized that this better future, just in so far as it is better, 
will have to be planned and constructed rather than ful- 
filled of its own momentum.” 

This implies considerable bother for every one of us. 
The promise isn’t that we can devote undivided attention 
to making as much money as possible and still have good 
government —kept good by some sort of patent, perpetual- 
motion principle within itself. It isn’t found in Jefferson's 
foolish axiom that ‘‘that government is best which 
governs least’’—although we can imagine the Sugar Trust 
as fervently indorsing that. The promise is merely an 
opportunity. In practical terms, if your state happens to 
have one or two rotten Senators and you are content to 
regard it as a joke, or as somebody else's affair, there 
is nothing in American institutions that promises you 
cheaper woolen clothing. 


Our Long-Lived Invalids 


ORE than one scientific writer has demonstrated in a 

scientific manner that, physically speaking at least, 
that considerable portion of the human race which inhabits 
Western Europe and North America is going downhill 
pretty fast. This is due primarily to the great change in 
conditions of living which has been wrought by the modern 
industrial system, with its factory employment and herd- 
ing in cities. 

One writer points out that in 1800 only four per cent of 
the population of the United States were found in cities 
Nineteen persons out of twenty lived in the country, 
where they enjoyed abundant air, sunshine and bodily 
exercise, and could easily obtain plenty of wholesome, 
nourishing food. Now, nearly one American out of three 
lives in a city —often crowded in tenements; eating canned 
vegetables instead of fresh; obtaining meat, at prevail- 
ing prices, with difficulty; spending most of his waking 
hours at some monotonous, dusty, indoor employment 
In England the drift to the cities has been even more 
marked, with more extensive under-nourishment and 
bodily deterioration. France and Germany all of West- 
ern Europe, in fact—show the same conditions. 

This is perfectly true, and probably quite as alarming as 
any scientist could wish it to be. On the other hand stands 
the indubitable and amazing fact that the death rate 
falls. The sickly, city-living population of today doesn’t 
die so fast as the healthy farming population of century 
before last did. While far from well, we live to a green 
old age. There seems to be no escape from the scientific 
conclusion that perfect health shortens life. 


Much Cause for Regret 


HE announcement that Mr. Patten, of Chicago, and 

his two closest associates have permanently retired 
from business must cause deep and sincere regret not only 
in Board of Trade circles, but among farmers as well. Mr. 
Patten retired with the enviable and rather unique repu- 
tation of having always played a perfectly square game; 
but the more important point is that he is said to retire 
with a very large fortune. ‘‘I have all the money I want,”’ 
he is quoted as saying in explanation of his retirement, 
and his retiring associates are understood to be in the 
same agreeable state. 

Hence the regret. For Board of Trade circles are shy 
of what money they want in just the amount that Mr. 
Patten retires with. So long as he remained in the game 
those circles might buoy themselves up with a fond hope of 
restoring the equilibrium, so to speak, by getting his wad. 
A great many gentlemen whose involuntary contributions 
have assisted in swelling the wad to its present splendid 
proportions will view its permanent retirement with moist 
eyes and aching hearts. 
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Encyclopedia Americana 


N A COUNTRY so vast as ours, with its diver- 

sified interests, its enormous population, its mag- 

nificent progress, it has seemed necessary, at 
times, to have and maintain, at a central point, 
Somebody Who Knows Everything, in order that our 
people may properly be instructed concerning all that 
comes into their lives, labors, loves and loafs 

Naturally there was some hesitation over such a 
momentous selection, and no choice was made until 
Dr. Harvey Washington Wiley camealong. He is the 
Man Who Knows Everything, and the Man Who, 
Knowing, Tells. The Doctor literally boils and bub- 
bles with information on every topic. Regularly, 
three times a day, he erupts a message of advice, 
instruction, counsel and cheer for our people, and, at 
odd moments, now and then, spurts forth a mandate 
or some stray information on any topic that may 
attract his attention. 

The Doctor is versatile and voluble 
to know anything, ask him. He is the Universal 
Compendium. He is all lumpy with knowledge 
‘** What,” asks an earnest young worker, ‘is a good 
substitute for meat, meat being very high at the 
present time?’ says the Doc; ** | recommend 
eggs.’ ‘‘And,” inquires the gentleman on my left, 

what isa good substitute for eggs 
the Doc, ‘‘and I'll tell you why.’ 

But to attempt to detailall the subjects with which 
the Doctor is familiar and on which he is prepared 
to offer instruction to the people would be to exhaust 
the items that go to make up the sum total of human 
understanding, and would include a long appendix 
made up of the additional things the Doctor knows 
that nobody else does. Do you want to know wherein 
the classification of Linnwus differs from 
thatof Cuvier? He'lltellyou. Do you 
desire to make a custard pie? Doc knows 
how and will inform you gladly. He 
will give you information on how to run news- 
papers, how to smokea cigar, how to distinguish 
an axial ossicle from a high-pressure hose, how 
to cook sausage, how to study helminthology, now to open 
an egg, why women should vote, why women shouldn't vote, 
how to tie anascot, what to do when your house burnsdown, 
the advantages of cyclone insurance in New England, the 
difference between testudinata and crustacea, the art of 
tattooing, perpetual motion, non-refillable bottles, why a 
chemical affinity differs from a chemical-blond affinity, 
the construction of boiled dinners, how to sail a boat, the 
principles of aviation, how to make Ca2 (PO4) 2—if you 
want to make it—a good cure for corns, outdoor sleeping, 
buttermilk, how to settle the second-class postage dispute, 
to regulate trusts and combinations, to boil milk, to get 
rid of the deficit, to raise apples, what is the proper religion 
for a man who has been bald since youth, 
diplomacy and doughnuts 

He will draw you a chemicograph or the plans for a 


If you want 


“Eggs 


‘Meat says 


dialectics, 


bungalow, teach you first aid to the injured or quattro- 
cento sculpture, show you why you eat too much or eat too 
little, give you adequate instruction on any other topic 
that may occur to you, and all without money and without 
price. It merely is necessary to get the Doc on his feet at 
a dinner, or before one. or after one, and say, ‘* Doctor 
Harvey Washington Wiley, the eminent chemist of the 
Department of Agriculture, will now address us,"’ and the 
Doe will look you over and hand you out such assortments 
of information as he thinks you most need, or such assort- 
ments as you may not need at that particular moment, but 
surely will need later. If it isn’t handy to meet the Doc at 
a dinner get him at a convention, or a caucus, or wherever 
else there is anybody to listen, and you will get your 
information —get itinchunks. The Doc dearly loves to be 
informative. Also, he loves to be remedial. He has a 
solution for every problem, a cure for every ill, a sugges- 
tion for every symptom that you, your aunt, your 
Government or the universe may have 


The Doctor as a Food Expert 


OWEVER, it isin the matter of food that the Doc shines 
most effulgently. Thatishismain hold. He has been 
investigating —and eating—food for many years. He 
knows the nutritive value of everything from benzoate 
of soda to mushrooms under glass. He is an advocate of 
a simple, nutritious diet, and he is one of the greatest 
trenchermen in Washington. To hear the Doc talk about 
the necessity of a simple diet is an inspiration. 
him eat a ten-course dinner is an exaltation. 
Who was it—Aristotle—Socrates—Pythagoras—who, 
when instructing the people on some phase of living, was 
rebuked by a man who, rising, said: ‘*‘ But, master, you do 
not do these things yourself.’ Whereupon, the master 
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He Has Been Investigating—and Eating —Food for Many Years 





Serious and Frivolous Facts About 












As is always the case when a man bevins to talk ir 
public he has grown to | et tal nt t nd ha 
expanded. He does not confine himself to pure food 
any lor As I} e ol ‘ I t n 
every other phase of kr Nie e, resear i | ‘ ‘ 
Withir ne wee recently, he exuded me | ng 
thought n the re 

auct ot ne papers, the ette} hit. the ; . 
under which American literature labor I prop 
erly to grow ginser na Une tr e career | ur 





Angora 


lf you want to know anything tap the Dor He 
the ocean of knowledge into which all the 1 I f 
information pour Moreover, he likes to be tapped 
His mission in life is to tell us all how to get al 
Nor is he any shrinking violet waiting to be coaxed 
to impart precepts, predictions and postulates t 


He is a natural-born instructor, and he 
whether you want to be instructed or not 


Not by the Milky Way 


WHEN Mr. Taft was taking his trip through 
the country, campaigning before his election. he 


went across Nebraska, and one morning he came to 
the thriving city of Beatrice 


mous creamery 


where there is an enor 


Senator Burkett, of Nebraska, was on the Taft car 


He arose early in the morning and paid a v t to the 
creamery Presently there came a big ten-gallon can 
aboard the « 

What is it isked the ¢ c 

Buttermilk,’’ proudly answered Burkett It is 
buttermilk, the finest in the land 1 have had it 
put aboard for the especial use ol Mr. Taft rhe 


can was stowed away and when luncheon 
came, there being a dozen or » Nebraska 
notables along and the regular crew on 


the Taft car, Burkett gave the hich sign 


the Great and the Near Great = (2, the waite; and the water brought in a 


if 
it to the men at the table Evervbod re 
came right back quick as a flash, with the immortal fused until Burkett was reached The senat Vas 
remark: ‘‘ Ah, smarty, I know that. You are to do as I _ sitting next to Mr. Taft 
say, not as I do senator isked the waiter Vill i have me 
Well, that is the case with the Do He is strong on the buttermilk 
simple-living thing—for the rest of As for himise Yes, indeed,”’ replied Burkett G mea | 
kick in with the best the larder affords and be u of i most healthful drink, a most healthful drink 
about it Naturally one cannot preach the s ple-liy A glass was poured for Burkett Then it came Taft 
plain-food doctrine untess one is sire? tnened | r Ssuct turn Willy yu ha e some ittern ik Mr | itt isked 
arduous labors by plenty of rich and hearty food. That the waiter with the pitcher poised i Burkett, noddin 
would be impossible In order to give us our meed of daily his head vigorously, beamed at Taft 
instruction the Doe must be sustained And he i **No, I will not Taft replied 1 have done a good 
tained to a superb sustentation. Also, he gets away with many things to help me get elected President, | 1 draw 
It more easily because he is a bachelor the line at drinking buttermill 
The Doctor arrived in the Department of Agriculture 
so 20r~ Degree phew ceironges hehe pgpunrs bag her ses The Suppression of Free Speech 
in Indiana, and state chemist. When he got to Washing 
ton his line fora long time was agricultural chemistry, and I Wa t 


he wrote a work on the principles and practices of that 
branch of science, in three volumes, tl tandard. Also 











representative 


{ERE wa a dinner i 
hotel t 


where the 


in Washington, Ser ! former Senator 








he wrote, or collected in book form, the songs of the agri rather, Henry Gassaway Da f I . 
cultural chemists, which I have never seen, but which, I Knox, of the State Department; J B Dire rf 
suppose, is composed of little lays for the agricul the Bureau of American Republic nd e other 
tural chemist to sing at o'clock on winter morning When it came time for speeches Secretary Knox said 
when he gets up to chemicalize the cows and fodder the ‘‘ There are two classes of dinners tl ire enj ‘ t 
cattle one where the ladies are present and the other where no 
Anyhow, after a while he expanded from agricultura speeches are made 
chemistry to human chemistry. That is, he became inter Secretary Knox then looked hard at John Barret ir 
ested in the adulteration of food and he began exper greatest speechifier. ‘‘I realize the Secretar f ite 
menting and reporting. He originated the famous Poison continued, ‘‘that the fact that this dinner i the latter 
Squad, where he fed husky young mer villing to class will work a great hardship ont er Ir. Barr 








take a chance and get their board for n g, food con 








After the dinner was over and Barrett came out in the 





taining the various preservatives and adul ants used by lobby, somebody asked him what kind of a t they had 
food-makers, and noted results on the husky young men “Oh,” said John a very delightful dinner. Sor 
The newspaper correspondents called his class The Poison — things were said that might have been left unsaid and, yet 


Squad and the name stuck, much to the disgust of the 
Doctor and the young men, but greatly to the advantage 
of the experiments, in so far as lay publicity was concerned 

These experiments continued for a long time and 


in the present pure-food law, for \ 


resulted, concretely 








many things were left unsaid that might have been said 


Feasts for the Uniettered 
HEN Uncle Joe Cannon was going down the M 


which Wiley deserves great credit He didn't get every- sippi River with President Taft last fall he ent toa 
thing in the law his scientific knowledge told him should — hotel at a river point for dinner. The waiter handed 
be there, but he did get in some things, notwithstanding a Uncle Joe the menu « The Spe r pu i ’ 
few gentlemen here and there in the law-making end of ‘‘Now, George, I don’t want to bether wit) 
the Government, who seemed to be distressed coincidently » it away and go out and get me nice d 
with the distressed food-makers concerning what would y mea dinne That TI best } ve got 
happen financially to the food-makers if they were obliged he waiter brought in a dinner Uncle Joe a 
to make pure food instead of poor food As the Speaker ‘ ng the waiter i M 
There are many other campaigns to Wiley’s credit along Cannon, ef ar friends up there at Dar e what 
these lines. He has written voluminously on thesubjectand  cain’t read neither mes d t} id 
frankly, and has talked with equal volume and frankness em to George an’ I'll take ‘ ‘ , 
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The Bridling of the Sea-Horse 


How the New Engineer Won a Race 


By HARRY SNOWDEN STABLER 


LLUSTRATED 


OR weeks the owners and captains of the towing 
Fe had been on the lookout for news of the 
Gulnare 

She was worth watching for, since she was and is the 
prize of the year among those in the business of seeking 
down on the ‘‘farm,” as the waters about the Virginia 
Capes are called. 

The big windjammer, one of the Anglo-Asiatic Com- 
pany's vessels, had left Hongkong on February eighth, 
bound for the port of Baltimore. She had been reported 
at St. Helena, where she had put in for water; but since 
then not a soul had heard from her. There was nothing 
alarming in the fact that the Gulnare was a hundred and 
eighteen days out from her home port and already two 
weeks behind the estimated time of her arrival; for the 
time of a sailing vessel that has to round the Horn, where 
the wind often blows ‘‘six ways for Sunday” seven days 
in the week, is always problematical. 

But there were certain merchants, both wholesale and 
retail, up around Howard and Lexington Streets who knew 
little and cared less about the Horn. They simply howled, 
for the Gulnare carried thirty thousand rolls of Chinese 
matting for the spring trade which had begun with a rush 
owing to the sudden hot weather. 

Not least of all those interested in the matter was 
Lambert, captain of the ocean-going tug Empress; because 
to catch the Gulnare meant also the fat job of towing her 
to New York, where she was to take on a return cargo of 
John D.’s case-oil te light the heathen. 

Lambert had caught her the spring before away down 
off Currituck, and had waltzed her up to quarantine at 
Curtis Bay in splendid time, when each day's delay had 
meant a loss to her owners and consignees. 

it was then that Captain Farson, a down-east Yankee 
from Portland, had promised the captain of the Empress 
as many rolis of matting as would cover the floors of the 
house up on the hill that overlooked the harbor should he 
turn the trick next spring. 

No man knew better than Lambert how much of a 
lottery the business of seeking is. Yet his wife’s fondness 
for pretty things and her pride in their home had led him, 
in what he admitted afterward was a moment of mental 
aberration, to tell his wife of Captain Farson’s promise. 

As spring approached the little woman had made no 
provision for-- had not even considered the purchase of 
a yard of matting. She relied solely on her big, boyish- 
looking husband to turn Captain Farson’s trick. 

Much in the way that his wife knew her back yard 
Lambert knew the Chesapeake Bay from the Lazaretto to 
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CHASE 


Cape Henry. He knew and was warmly liked by 
the officers of almost every steamship and sailing 
vessel that went up and down that wonderful body 
of water. 

Many a valuable piece of information, to be 
acted upon instantly —for things happen suddenly 
on the water sometimes—came to him through 
those friends. But how was he or any one else to 
know that at this critical juncture he was to lose 
his old engineer. 

The man had died of heart failure the night 
before, sitting in his easy chair over the grating 
in the engine-room. The Empress had come from 
Poplar Island almost to the Knoll light before a 
stoker, coming up for a breath of fresh air, had 
reported it. 

The state of things called for quick action. But 
after looking for half a day for a man whom he 
knew could fill the position to his liking, Lambert 
threw open the door of Cabell’s private office, a 
heavy frown on his usually good-humored face. 

Cabell looked up, blinking through his thick 
glasses, ** Did you find Haines?” he asked quickly. 

‘‘No,” Lambert growled ; ‘‘ he’s gone on a fishing steamer 
out of the Rappahannock; went Friday. And it’s taken 
me seven hours to find it out,’”’ he added. 

“You shouldn't be so infernally choicy, Howard 

“It’s your boat, isn’t it?” was the sulky interrup- 
tion. 

“*Yes,’”’ Cabell smiled; ‘‘and you can shake hands with 
my new engineer.’’ He swung around in his swivel chair. 
**Mr. Groff, Captain Lambert.” 

The latter turned as a bulky, broad-featured man 
arose out of the corner behind the door and came for- 
ward, clad in a suit of overalls absolutely spotless; a 
black silk skull cap pulled far down over a shock of sandy 
hair. 

“Mr. Groff,” as their hands met, “ 
name 5 

“T'was formerly in the Juno, of Philadelphia ——”’ 

“Off the Delaware Breakwater last December?” 
Lambert inquired eagerly, gazing into the man’s pale-gray 
eyes. 

**Yes, sir.” 

‘Well, I reckon that settles it,’’ the big captain laughed. 
‘We can get away by dark.” He turned to Cabell. ‘‘ Any 
news? Who's down there?” 

‘*No news yet, and I don't know just who is there, but 
the Jupiter got the Massasoit off Hog Island this morning; 
Britannic’s got barges for Boston; 
Columbus is bringing a raft from Horn 
Harbor, and —— 

‘‘Where is the Sea-Horse?”’ 

Cabell laughed outright. ‘‘ With her 
usual time allowance, she ought to be 
about due with the Algonquin.” 

‘I suppose you will put the Emperor 
in commission tomorrow?” 

‘*No!” Cabell snorted, his eyes snap- 
ping viciously behind the thick crystals. 
‘Spinner says he can’t get her over 
until Thursday or Friday.” 

‘*Sounds good to me,”’ the captain of 
the Empress laughed. With Cabell’s 
other tug out of the way for the time 
being, his own chances of catching the 
Gulnare were that much better. ‘‘ Come 

n,”’ he said to Groff; ‘‘let’s get busy.” 

With her crew of fourteen, including 
the new engineer, aboard or loafing 
about the machine shops, the Empress 
Jay with her nose stuck high in the air 
against the end of the dock. Grub and 
water already on, she backed out and 
started down the Basin to have a hun- 
dred tons ef coal shot into her bunkers. 

Threading his way along the narrow, 
busy waters, the captain of the Empress 
found his many unnecessary signals 
answered as quickly and effectively as 
ever his old engineer had answered 
them, and when he tied up at the (¢ 
& P. Company's coal pier he was in 
high good humor. With such a man 
below he could still keep up his 
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reputation of being able to do more with less 

banging of his bells than any man in the harbor. 

The dirty process of coaling being nearly over, 

Lambert came down aft to get a drink of water. 

He was just bending over the barrel on the port side of the 

stern, cup in hand, when a shadow fell slowly across him, 

followed up by a voice barely audible above the rattle of 
coal in the chute. ‘Hi, Howard!” 

He looked around to see the Wessex, of the Merchants’ 
and Mariners’ Line, slipping by to her dock, her decks 
crowded with folk from Savannah, and her third officer, 
megaphone to his lips. ‘‘Hi, Howard! Square rigger off 
Pamlico Sound last night, twelve o'clock!” 

“‘How’s the wind and weather?” 

“*Northwest, light and smoky all the way up.” 

Lambert moved his hand. ‘‘ Much obliged,’’ he shouted 
and turned with a sigh of satisfaction to get his drink. 
The water was almost to his lips when another voice 
floated down to him. 

‘‘That means she’s got to beat it up, don’t it, Captain?” 

A swift, wicked oath burst from Lambert's lips. He 
knew that voice and he knew what was coming. Without 
looking up he stood, hands clenched, cursing the luck that 
Slade—captain of the Sea-Horse— of all men in the harbor, 
should have heard; that he should stand up there and 
jeer at him in the presence of his crew. There were four 
of them now seated on the starboard rail. They arose and 
moved discreetly away. 

‘I didn’t think you were waterman enough to know 
that, Slade,” Lambert retorted with a sneer at the man 
who stood leaning casually against a coal hopper on the 
pier above. 

‘‘I'm waterman enough to get that tow, if either one of 
us gets her,” Slade replied. ‘‘Want to bet on it?” He 
drew forth a half-dollar and tossed it down. ‘‘ Put that in 
Cabell’s hands; I'll come for two of ’em later.” 

Lambert made no effort to catch the coin, which struck 
against the flat-house behind him. It rolled almost to the 
door of the engine-room, where Groff stood listening. At 
a sign from his chief the fat engineer picked it up and 
came aft. 

“Why, this is half your month’s wages,’ Lambert 
drawled sarcastically, ‘‘and I'll double it for you—now.” 
He took the coin in his iron fingers— the nails going white 
under the tremendous pressure—deliberately bent it out 
of shape and flung it back to the narrow platform above. 
“‘That’s what I'm going to do to you, you horse-faced 
mutt, if I ever get you just right.” 

Groff instinctively shrank as Lambert turned on his 
heel, for the man’s eyes had changed from their usual 
vivid, dancing blue to the devilish blue-black of gun metal. 

‘Say, Cap’n,” continued Slade, ignoring the open threat, 
**you know I can beat you to it; but there’s nothing doing 
down there yet and won't be for twenty-four hours, or 
more. I'll agree to stay home tonight and go out in the 
morning same time as you, if you say so.” 

It was only then that Groff began to take in the situa- 
tion; an inkling of it came like a flash in the midst of his 
wonder. He came up behind Lambert in the narrow 
passageway until his chin was almost over the other’s 
huge shoulders. ‘‘One moment, sir,” he exclaimed 
quickly, as Lambert swung around; ‘‘is he a tugboat 
man?” 

**Yes, Sea-Horse,’’ was the curt reply. 

‘**Not a better boat than this one, is she?” Groff ven- 
tured in a tone of surprise. The intense earnestness of the 
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engineer’s manner turned away the hot order to seek 
another climate that was hotter still 

“No, but she’s faster and—that'’s all,”’ said Lambert 
coldly. 

“Then tell him,” exclaimed Groff hurriedly, ‘‘that 
you'll agree to go out in the morning, and we'll fix his 
business tonight —if you are game for a bit of sport. It's 
dangerous, though.” 

‘“‘T reckon you want a night home as much as I do,’ 
Slade was arguing over the rail. 

Lambert did, for his boy was sick. And for half a 
minute he and his new engineer took each other's measure. 

It was Lambert's habit to think quickly and act instantly 
when decided. He turned from Groff and spoke in a tone 
casual, almost indifferent in its cool insolence. ‘I 
wouldn’t trust you, Slade, as far as I could fling a bull by 
the tail; but if you will tie up here without coaling until 
morning I'll go you.” 

The Sea-Horse was already half-way across the basin 
headed for the pier as the weighmaster popped out of his 
little box and yelled: “If you want your coal you'd better 
hurry up.” 

‘“You might as well shut down; I'll take it on first 
thing in the morning,’’ Slade called, ignoring Lambert 
entirely. It was after six o'clock already, and in five 
minutes the pier was deserted 

As the Empress backed out to make room for Slade's 
tug, Groff examined her carefully from the door of the 
engine-room. The two boats were apparently about the 
same size and build. He could not tell how heavily 
the Sea-Horse was engined, but her blades seemed to kick 
up a lot of white water, considering the slow speed at 
which she came alongside. 

The engineer's curiosity was not satisfied until the 
Empress had tied up in the home dock and the crew were 
gone for the night. 

Up in the pilot-house her captain unburdened himself. 
**No,” he growled; ‘‘the engines rate the same, but I can 
develop fifty-horse 
power more than he 
can. Cabell built these 
boilers right here in the 
shops. Slade has an 
idea that speed is the 
thing, and old Stockett, 
his owner, lets him do 
about as he pleases, 
just so as he gets a bit 
of business. Stockett's 
no tugboat man; he’s 
a ship-chandlerand got 
that boat in Norfolk 
forabad debt. He’san 
old buzzard. 

“Both of '’em hate 
me because I had Slade 
fined a couple of times 
and then run out of the 
towing association for 
breaking rates. It does 
‘em both good to beat 
me when they can. 
Now, Slade’s got the 
blades of his propellers 
pitched so that when he 
is light he canrun away 
from any tug ——”’ 

“Just what I 
thought,” the engineer 
nodded; ‘“‘like these 
launches—go like the 
devil, light, but when 
you hook something on 
to ’em they just fall 
dead on the water.”’ 

“That's it!” ex- 
claimed Lambert. 
“Why, I can put a 
rope on him and haul 
him all over the bay.”’ 

“*How much can he beat you from here to Cape Henry?” 

“‘Ordinary wind and tides I can make it fourteen hours 
and a half. I think Slade can do it in about an hour less.” 

“That’s going some,” Groff mused thoughtfully. 
**Have you the run of this place?" he went on, pointing to 
the machine shops which stretched along the dock from 
end to end. ‘‘I mean, could you get in here tonight and 
take what you wanted without having to explain all about 
it to any one afterward?" 

‘Why, sure,” Lambert replied, studying intently the 
broad features before him; ‘‘the watchman is my brother- 
in-law, and Cabell himself don’t ask me questions. Wait 
a minute,” he added with a jesture of caution, ‘‘here 
comes the mate. He's just rubbering, but I'll bet he says 
he wants to finish writing up the log. Go below and I'll 
follow you presently.” 

Half an hour later both men came out of the engine- 
room and went home. 


Promptly at one o'clock that night the gate of the yard 
surrounding the machine shops was opened, and Groff 
sneaked along the dock to find Lambert waiting in a row- 
boat under the stern of the Empress 

Lying on its bottom were two iron buckets about thirty- 
six inches in diameter and fifteen deep, together with a 
large bench vise and a chain some twelve feet long 

Lambert steadied the boat as the bulky figure came 


over the side of the dock. *‘ The very things,"’ Groff whis- 
pered, eying the buckets with a delighted grin. ‘* Where 
did you get em?” 

“‘Swiped 'em off No. 3 dock. It’s not being used now 
They're paving it and no vessels alongside. It was a 
cinch,”’ 

‘‘Are you sure those handles ar enough 
Groff asked. ‘*The pull on them is going to be something 
fierce 

‘Those buckets are used to carry asphalt in, and the 
handles are riveted six inches down each side Lambert 


repiied, as he picked up the oars 

Silently the boat rounded the end of the dock and crept 
along in the shadows close in shore, past the B. & O 
elevator vaguely, immensely outlined in the starless night 
past the lumber yard and the ice houses, until it stopped 
under the stern of a rusty old tramp steamer, loaded with 
phosphate rock from Navassa 

Directly across the ink-black waters the two men could 
barely make out the Sea-Horse, under the single are light 
glittering like a star above the coal pier. She lay just 
where they had left her, her bow almost against the 
rudder of a four-mast schooner already loaded with coal 
for Boston. 

Long and carefully the two examined the opposite shore 
line before Lambert put his full strength to the oars. Ina 
few moments they were resting in the black shadow between 
the stern of the schooner and the bow of the Sea-Horse 

Without a word they began to work rapidly. Groff lifted 
the chain just as it lay coiled in the boat and, catching it 


Hi, There 


“or to 


by both ends, let it run loose in a long loop under the 
water to keep it from rattting, then hooked the ends to 
an oarlock to prevent it from sinking 

Lambert hurriedly removed his clothing and slipped a 
noose made in the end of a line underneath his arms 
Groff stared in amazement at the man's naked body. In 
Cabell’s office he had seen that the captain of the Empress 
was a big man; he had regarded the bending of the coin 
as a dexterous trick, such as the tearing of a pack of cards 
with the hands; but he was not prepared to see the torso 
and arms of a giant on a man five foot ten. 

Groff was mentally picturing Slade’s finish should he 
ever come in reach of them when Lambert whispered: 
‘*Remember: two jerks lower me a bit; one jerk pull up 
hard and quick. If I can't get it on the first time I will 
have to bring it up with me, and it’s heavy.” 

With the wide-open, iron bench vise in one hand he 
slipped noiselessly into the water 
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Reaching over, Groff caught the hempen bumper whi 
like a huge wart, adorned the nose of the Sea-Horse, and 
pulled the boat up clo With the other hand he held 
the rope 

Lambert took a long, deep breath and sank out of sight 
The rope ran rapidly through Groff 
slacked He tightened it and waited trving to count the 


fingers, then 


time cond by second —up to fifty-seven of them, when 
the rope was ierked violently 
Che naked man came to the surface and, reaching up 


eaught the lower part of the bumper erhead with one 


hand. He spat the foul water from his mouth with disgust 


I lose time trying to handle the chain he pante d 

You'd better pull it up and mark just where the middle 
of it falls 

Groff cut off a few hes of the heave line, and pulling 
both sides of the chain up evenly, stuck the piece of rope 


through the middle link 
Now hang it over my neck 
these infernal things are heavy 


and hold tight to the rop 


Save for the distant rattle of an early market wagon 
passing the street end of the pier, not a sound or a ripple 
marked the stillness as Groff counted the seconds; on and 
on — fifty-eight, nin xty up to sixty-seven. Would the 
He was about to haul away, anyhow 
when Lambert shot to the surface empty-handed 

Gripping the boat's edge, his shoulders, glistening in 
the dim light, rose and fell convulsively as the air whistled 
in and out of the overlabored lungs “I've got it en 
he gasped, ‘*‘ but I didn't have time to tighten it up good 
One more trip ought to do it 

All right,’ Groff whispered, ‘but don't stay down so 
long. I thought you were never coming up. There's 
plenty of time 

‘** How long was it 

* Sixty -seven seconds 


fool never come up! 


is near as 
I've done seventy-five by the watch not a hundred 

yards from here when I was a boy. Time me,” he added 
taking the rope from 
under his arms 

As the engineer drew 
it in and took out his 
watch, a spot of bril- 
liant white light struck 
the opposite side of the 
pier, near the end 

Quick, lie down 
flat! ordered Lambert 
in a whisper. “And 
don't move till I tell 
you.” Groff relled over 
in the bottorn of the 
boat as the man in 
the water disappeared 
the third time 

The white spot 
moved farther and 
farther along, and 
when the searchlight 
of the police boat mak- 
rounds struck 
square in there was 


nothing to be seen but 


ing its 


a tug and a schooner 
with her empty painter 
under the stern 

Snatched away as 
though by some magi 
hand the beam disap- 
peared; and heaving 
pluttering, cursing at 
the foul water, Lam- 
bert came up to see 
Grolf's seared face ap- 
pear over the edge of 
the boat like a turtle 
coming out of its shell 

l'ake that monkey 

face of yours over to 
the other side,” grinned 
the captain of the Empress. ‘I'm coming in.” Then the 
pair, chuckling like schoolboys, took the heavy iron buckets 
and, attaching their handles to the ends of the chain which 
had remained hooked to the oarlock, quietly lowered them 
over the side 

‘*Now we'll see what you can do with a bit in your 
teeth!"’ exclaimed Lambert, as he smacked the nose of the 
Sea-Horse with his open palm 

‘**You must have gone under when that searchlight was 
in here,”’ laughed the fat engineer, as he watched Lambert 
dress. ‘Got her on tight, have you? 

‘That's what! I pulled the lever of that vise clear 
down and bent her clean up on the other side,” the other 
replied grimly. ‘‘ Now let’s get out of here.” 





' Where are You Goin Want 


Ride Over My Rop« 


Shortly after daylight a deckhand from the Empress 
hurried uptown and brought back a morning paper, the 
ink still moist upon it 


When Lambert arrived at six 
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o'clock he looked eagerly at the reports of weather con- 
ditions at Cape Henry up to twelveo’clock the night before. 


They ran thus: ‘‘ Wind northwest, 10 miles an hour at 8 
A. M. Wind west by north, 4 miles an hour at 1 P. M. 
Wind northwest, 7 miles an hour at 6 P. M. Wind north- 
west, 14 miles an hour at 12 midnight.”’ 

And, to his intense satisfaction, there was no report of 
the Guinare from any source whatever 

The captain and the chief engineer usually take the 
first trick at the wheel and throttle; but as the Empress 
backed out and proceeded slowly down the winding chan- 
nel, the two conspirators of the night before were standing 
in the engine-room door. 

They had gone but a hundred yards past the coal pier 
when the Sea-Horse drew out and headed after them 

‘*How deep is this channel?’’ inquired Groff. 

“Thirty-five feet from here to the cut-off. I’m not 
thinking about that,’’ Lambert added, ‘‘ because I cal- 
culate those buckets to hang at least a foot above her 
keel. I'm just hoping that they won't rise high enough 
from the pressure against them to create a disturbance on 
the surface. There's just six feet of chain on either side.”’ 

“If she backed out and swung around too 
suddenly,” said Groff thoughtfully, ‘‘ both 
buckets might swing to one side.”’ 

‘‘In that case Slade will soon be wondering 
what the trouble is with his steering gear” 
Lambert laughed at the idea—-‘‘ but he came 
out slow enough, I think. Besides’’—his con- 
fidence increasing as the tug drew nearer 
‘the chain would straighten out on each side 
on account of the curve in her bow, and the 
one on the wrong side would slip under. That 
ehain is fastened on nearly half-way down to 
her garboard strake, and those buckets are 
heavy. It’s all right, I bet you.”’ 

The gaze of both men was fastened on the 
water line just behind the bow of the oncoming 
tug; but not a ripple, other than a natural 
curve and swell as her bow parted it, could be 
seen. The two grinned at each other like a 
pair of Cheshire cats 

Slade whistled as he came slowly abeam and 
waved his hand ina derisive farewell. He was 
going full speed, to judge by the fuss he was 
kicking up behind 

The mate of the Empress responded with a 

hort toot, as Lambert, ignoring Slade’s ges- 
ture, said Now we've got to do some jockey- 
ing to see if we can hold him safe without being 
rung up. If we can do it there’s going to be 
a lot of speculation on board this boat, and I 
don't want a soul to get an idea of what's 
doing 

rhe engineer nodded thoughtfully, flicking 
a speck of soot from his immaculate overalls 
‘| was just thinking the very same thing,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Suppose you let me manage it, with a 
word from you now and then through the tube 
I can easily sit out here on the bulwark and 
keep tab on her— increase or lower my speed 
as necessary 

Good enough,” replied Lambert, watching the rival 
tug now a hundred yards away, ‘‘ but I would give some- 
thing pretty to know how much those buckets are going 
to hold him back 

**How far is it to Cape Henry?” Groff asked 

“It's a hundred and fifty-four miles from the Lazaretto, 
back yonder 

‘You say he can beat you by an hour in that distance?” 
asked Groff Well, my guess is that you can beat him, 
now, by that much, if not more 

Lambert shook his head doubtfully. ‘That 
mean a difference of two hours in her time and 
man, she’s nine hundred horse-power, same as me.’ 

Yes, I know,” the engineer answered, ‘‘ but there’s an 
awful pull on those things, and if she's inclined to fall dead 
anyway, they will be even more effective He glanced 
into the engine-room. ‘‘ We're half speed now and she’s 
walking away from us; but if we can come near holding 
her in sight, without being rung up to our limit, why 
we've got her safe, sure as a gun's iron—and by a fair 
margin, too 

They were just abeam of old Fort Carroll, squatting 
gray, ancient and forbidding in the midst of the widening 
while between then and the fire-lined shore of 
Steelton the Sea-Horse was hitting it up for all she was 
worth, a dense cloud of black smoke pouring from her 
stack 

‘Teil you what we'll do,” said the captain of the 
Empress presently. ‘‘ You open her up three-quarters full 
until we reach Thomas’ Point—that's thirty miles from 
the Lazaretto —and if Slade is out of sight I'll ring you up 
full speed and then we will see if we can pick him up and 
how long it takes to do it.’ 

It was not until he had finished a late and leisurely 
breakfast that Lambert climbed up the brass-bound steps 
to the pilot-house and took the wheel from his mate. 
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At Seven-Foot Knoll they met the first of the Norfolk 
and Old Point fleet of passenger boats. The Westmore- 
land, passing close enough for the rhythmic swish and 
patter of her side-wheels to be heard, gave the Empress a 
toot and the friendly harbor signal as well, in remembrance 
of Cove River. 

At Sandy Point the last of them had passed far astern, 
bound up the bay, while ahead nothing could be seen of 
the Sea-Horse. 

The early morning had opened with a hint of rain to 
break the dry, hot spell. The waters no longer danced and 
glittered in the June sunshine. They had taken on the 
color of the low-hanging clouds that drifted slowly east- 
ward—dull gray in the distance, greenish-black in the 
foreground. Here and there a thin wraith of mist crept 
close along the water. A puff of cool, moist air drifted 
across Lambert’s face. 

He laid down the glasses and took out the rarely-used 
telescope. A couple of distant bugeyes, hull down in the 
gathering haze, were all he could see. It was hard to stick 
to his original intention, but with Thomas’ Point fairly 
abeam he rung up the Empress and waited. 


, Slade, Where Did You Pick 


Those Things Up?” 





Three-quarters of an hour later Groff whistled up the 
tube: ‘Anything doing, Cap’n?’”’ 

“No,” was the reply, ‘‘and we're about off Poplar 
Island, too. How are you making it?” 

**She’s going smooth and sweet as a sewing machine,” 
the man below replied cheerfully. ‘‘What’s the next 
point on your log?” 

“Sharp's Island, ten miles from here.” 

‘How far will we have come by then?” 

‘* Forty-nine miles, almost a third of the way,’’ Lambert 
answered dubiously 

‘Well, if you can sight him by that time we've got him 
cinched,"’ Groff asserted. 

But the engineer was mistaken, for it was not until they 
were off the reporting station at Cove Point, fifteen miles 
farther yet, that a small streak of smoke showed above the 
almost imperceptible skyline. In half an hour it had 
lengthened downward into a thin, straight line, at the end 
of which was a small black dot, and presently the funnel 
of the Sea-Horse slid into the end of the glass 

“Got you, got you!” chuckled the captain of the 
Empress. He leaned through the spokes of the five-foot 
wheel and gazed irtently ahead for many minutes, until 
he suddenly straightened up and studied the barely- 
distinguishable shores on each side. ‘‘ Holy smoke!” he 
exclaimed in disgust, and turned to the tube. ‘‘ We've got 
him, Mr. Groff; but it’s getting thick fast. Call Larkin 
and come up here a minute.” 

‘“What’s the difference if it does get thick?” asked 
Groff, as he came in and picked up the binoculars, through 
which the Sea-Horse was now visible. ‘‘ You can’t lose 
him. Tell him by his whistle, can’t you?” 

‘Sure, same as he can tell ’’ Lambert paused, as the 
other's eyes widened with sudden inspiration. 

‘Why not rub it in on him? Go past him without his 
knowing it?’’ Groff asked. 
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‘‘Not on your life, sonny,’ Lambert answered promptly 
‘‘T’m responsible to my boss for this boat and all on her 
And I break no law such as shutting down my whistle in a 
fog.” 

**Oh, I don’t mean that,”’ Groff protested hastily. ‘‘ I 
just change her tune.” 

“How? What the devil do you mean?” 
demanded. 

‘*Come outside,” the man in overalls responded. 

The deckhand who took the wheel—one of two men 
always in the pilot-house — began to swear softly his appre- 
ciation of the new engineer. 

The latter, just back of the pilot-house, explained 
*“You see, the whistle is made in two parts—the bell and 
the cup. To make her sing another tune you must either 
reduce the area inside the bell or 5 

**Oh, I see,”’ the other grinned, ‘‘stuff a bunch of waste 
or something up in it.”’ 

‘‘No,” Groff interrupted, smiling at Lambert’s eager- 
ness, ‘‘that wouldn't do; the steam would blow it out in 
three seconds. But there’sa nut underneath the cup. All 
you have to do is to loosen it to make her sing different.” 
He pointed to a ladder lying under the chocks 
that held the lifeboat. ‘‘With that and a 
monkey-wrench I could do it in two minutes.” 

‘The deuce you could!”’ drawled Lambert 
softly, in open admiration. He stepped to the 
port side of the pilot-house and looked down 
Most of the crew on duty below were sitting 
in the gangway talking. Four of them were 
seated on the ten-inch hawser in the stern, 
shooting crap on the bare floor within its huge 
coil. ‘*Go down and slip a monkey-wrench in 
your jeans and we will do it now,”’ said Lam- 
bert. ‘‘I’ll set the ladder while you're gone.’ 

The smokestack being nearly fourteen feet 
in circumference, the fat engineer was hidden 
from the whole after part of the tug as he stood 
on the top rung of the ladder. With one hand 
he clasped a bunch of waste against the hot 
feed pipe to steady himself, while with the 
other he reached up and loosened the nut with 
the monkey-wrench. ‘‘ There'll be some tall 
rubbering when you pull that whistle cord, I 
bet you,”’ he exclaimed, as he started below 

‘‘Wait,”’ said Lambert, ‘‘there’s a stoker 
sitting out on the starboard bulwark. Find 
some way to bring him over on the other side 
And watching his chance, Lambert picked up 
the ladder and hurled it like a spear, end first, 
into the water. It came half-way up, toppled 
over, and in ten seconds was lost in the wide, 
foaming wake. Then he went into the pilot- 
house 

‘‘What’s your idea, Grigsby?” 
vainly searching ahead for the Sea-Horse 

‘*You mean the weather, sir?’ the old deck- 
hand inquired diplomatically. ‘‘ Thick as soup, 
sir, by four o’clock.”” There was the hint of a 
smile in the old watery eyes that watched the 
distant bank of mist into which the Sea-Horse 
had disappeared 

‘‘Weather?” said Lambert. ‘I didn’t mean the 
weather.’ His cold gaze fastened on the old man, who 
could barely look over the five-foot wheel. 

**T don’t know what you mean, sir,” 
without turning his head. 

‘‘That’s right; keep your mouth shut; you don’t know 
a thing’’; the captain laughed and continued his search 
ahead 

Here and there a thin, steamlike vapor arose from the 
dull, slate-colored water, writhing in slow undulations as 
the cooler wind passed over it. ‘‘ Yes, siree, thick as pea 
soup,’’ Lambert muttered. Sam's dinner bell rang, and he 
glanced at the clock. It was just twelve on the dot. 
‘*Wish you'd get your dinner now,” he said, as the mate 
appeared. ‘I want to get a nap as soon as I can; been up 
all night.”’ 

By a quarter to one Lambert was snoring heavily in the 
little room opening into the pilot-house. Larkin, the 
second engineer, being in charge, Groff was doing the same 
thing, while the Empress slid full speed into the rapidly- 
rising mist. The two schemers had thrown the fat in the 
fire, and there was nothing to do now but let it burn or 
sizzle out. 

It did neither. It apparently exploded, for about half- 
past three Lambert woke suddenly, every sense on the 
alert. For half a minute he lay quite still, seeking a reason 
for such instant return to the complete possession of every 
faculty when a few seconds before he had been ten leagues 
deep in slumber 

Then he turned over in the bunk shaking with laughter, 
as a deep, hoarse growl smote his ears. Close at hand it 
rose into a raucous bellow whose reverberations shook the 
slats in the window, ending with a scream on the upper 
tone, like a maniac shrieking a question. 

Before the regular interval of the fog signal was up 
Lambert threw open the door. Manning, his hand on the 
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whistle-cord, was staring straight at him 
his long, sallow face the picture of aston- 
ishment 

“What the devil was that?’’ Lambert 
demanded in feigned apprehension, rub- 
bing his eyes 

With compressed lips, the expression and 
gesture of one who lets off a Fourth of Jul) 
*‘fizzer’’ in his hand, Manning pulled the 
whistlecord again. And both men bu 
out laughing, for nothing like it had ever 
been heard on the Chesapeake Bay in the 
memory of either 

*‘She’s busted!" gasped the mat« 

‘Well, go down and have it fixed,”’ said 
Lambert curtly, taking the wheel 

Manning's surprise at the other's indif 
ference did not prevent him from adding 
to the confusion below by cursing every 
mother’s son of the crew for losing the 
only means by which the crazy siren could 
be reached. But it had to be blown, no 
matter how it sounded, and the crew soon 
ceased to do more than laugh at it, so long 
as the captain didn’t appear to mind it 
he was the man whose anger meant some- 
thing. 

In fact, as the mate came into the pilot 
house, after a vain search for the ladder, 
Lambert seemed to be taking a fiendish 
delight in holding the whistle-cord down 
and letting her scream. But he knew 
better than to comment upon it as he took 
the wheel 

Lambert threw down the window next 
to thespeaking-tube and stared ahead. H« 
was trying hard to catch the tone of the 
siren that for many minutes had been 
coming at regular intervals through the 
wet blanket of mist. Every now and then 
it sounded a bit nearer; and presently 
Manning began unconsciously trying to 
recognize it. 

At last both men did so, facing each 
other—one with the hard, mirthless smile 
that meant trouble for some one, the other 
with a stare of utter incredulity. “‘ Why 
why—that’s Slade,”’ stammered Manning 
‘“‘He must be slowing down And hi 
hand sought the bell to signal half-speed 

But the tone of the voice at his elbow 
made him pause. ‘‘ Y-e-s, that’s Slade 
Port your helm a bit — two points 

“Port — The mate turned 

‘1 said ‘ port,’’’ Lambert replied quick]; 
and then down the tube: ‘ Put the pass- 
over on, Larkin, and stir up t 
birds below; I want every ounce of steam 
you can carry.’ He looked at the clock 
it was a quarter-past four. Old Grigsby 
prediction as to the fog was coming true 
And they must be off the Wolf Trap 

The Sea-Horse was not more than a mile 
or so away by now, since they had been 
gaining on her for hours. The change 
in course would carry the Empress wide 
of her by a good margin when they passed 
for here the waters were also wide and safe 
for such a manceuver. 

In the unaccountable way that news 
travels when seemingly there are notongues 
to tell it—for Grigsby knew better than to 
open his mouth and Groff certainly had 
not opened his—the knowledge spread 
among the crew that they were overhauling 





those sox 


“ Quick, Lie Down Fiat! 
And Don't Move Till I 
Tell You” 
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the boat that usually beat them: that thev 
would soon pass her, and that the 
crazy screeching had something to do with it 

Gradually they came abeam of the Sea 
Horse in the impenetrable mist, giving her 


blast for blast in tones utterly 


siren's 


unrecogniza 








ble They had passed Windmill Point 
and the Wolf Trap, and by the time they 
were half-way to York Spit the siren of the 
rival tug could not be heard rhree miles 
beyond, the empress now back in the 
channel, passed the acetvlene-cas buov at 
the Head of t idk ‘ ndred vards 
to port At the ‘Tail of the Horse-Shoe she 
slowed down and began to seek in earnest 
I} ff hor ind cr d n 

the ir ble in, had beaten the sea 

flat i board. There was not a ripple on 
the oul slate-colored urlace oniy the 
long ow heave and halt of the ground 
swell—as the Empress nosed out over the 


ever-widening waters, this way and that, 
as a pointer quarters the stubble 

A few points off to starboard a siren 
spoke at reg intervals; another dead 
ahead, and another out by the whis 
tling buoy, creaking and groaning like some 
rheumatic, gouty old giant 

Here the Eempres took a course north 
east, in the hope that the Gulnare had been 
forced to proceed beyond the entrance to 
the bay in order to get a fair wind to carry 
her in between the Capes ‘She's a deep 
water girl and she needs lots of room,”’ said 
Lambert 

There was no use in gazing into the 
leaden pall in which the searchlight 
was practically usel They were listen 
ing for some familiar sound, such as a bell 
block and tackle, when 
sudds nly there floated in from somewhere 
a sound that set the crew gazing at on 
another in mute inquiry. It was very much 
like ** Ahoy-oy-oy-y! Get out! Stop thief! 
Mr. Cook! Mr. Cook!” uttered in a rasp 
ing, choking guttural. Again it came, fol 
lowed by a quick staccato of strident jargon 
ending with “ Mr. Cook! Mr. Cook! 

So weird and uncanny was it 


from no 





dense 


cr the rattle of 





coming 
positive direction, that it might 





have been the voice of some m er ven 
trilog Moll Davis is de pow pie 5 
her ghost, or I'm drunh old) Grigst 
araw | 

‘“S) ordered Lambert, silencing 
the ‘ for it did sound like the 
sco ny ok rag who at one time Ol 
another had lodged every one of them 

The wheel went over, and the white 
beam of the searchlight tried to pierce the 
leaden wall of vapor Again the ghostly 
voice floated in on them, this time followed 


by the distant muffled tinkle of a ship 
bell {nd Lambert shouted Good bird 
good old Poll, I'll give you a whole box 
ot crackers! He leaned out of the puot- 
house Say, I've got her That's the 
parrot Remember?” The re- 


cook s 


was a delighted shout of recognition 
as the tug moved forward 

Apparently appearing twice her size, her 
tall steel masts towering out of sight, the 
Gulnare came out of the fog exactly as a 
picture develops on the photographer s plate 
Vast and shadowy, but 


Sponse 


more beautiful 
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Ways to serve 
As a tomato bisque serve 
: i j ved 
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ScrTvVe wit! ha lise are i 
nne tar i ( nish ; ‘ a 
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rice Iti ‘ e ot the pril | c 
dients of Ita an spaghetu, of app 
izing croquecttes a d ra its, an 
many other savory dishes 


No occas Ss too important f 
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Government Uses 
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a Fort Banks, Mass., 
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disappearing guns and 
mortar-batteries. The 
firing caused vibrations 
that cracked plastered 
valls and brought them 
down tn ruins. 

The War Department put 
Beaver Boarp in the Admin- 
istration Building at the Fort, 


and it stood 


the test without 
injury. 
Since then the Departments 
of Agriculture, the Interior, 
and Commerce and Labor 
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| than her namesake of the Arabian Nights, 
she lay anchored in seven fathoms of 

water. So suddenly had she appeared that 
her long bowsprit seemed to hang just 
above them. 

Groff’ 8 prope llers flew astern as Lambert 
called: ‘“‘ Ahoy, the Gulnare!”’ 

“Aye! Bz iltimore tug?”’ 

“Empress. Got my matting aboard, 
Cap'n Farson?” 

Years in the Far East had not changed 
Farson’'s speech, nor his hatred of having 
to use his own hawser when there was 
anot her one in sight. “ Yarse,” he replied, 

“T’'ve got a few rolls; but my rope is no 
good and I’m low in the water. 

“All right, Pappy,’’ came the cheerful 
reply; “I’ve got a ten-inch boy here, fresh 
from a Plymouth walk, and I'll jerk your 
bitts out. Stand by to take her!”’ 

While the big hawser was being hauled 
inboard and snubbed about the port bitts, 
the Gulnare’s anchor rose, and the parrot 
squalled and cursed in every one of the 
ten languages spoken by the polyglot 
crew 

At the cry of “All fast!’’ the Empress 
eased off. Slowly the heavy rope swung up 
out of the water; the towboard bent and 
slid this way and that, as the weight 
crushed upon it. 

Listening to the approach of a familiar 
siren, Lambert stood on the rear of the flat- 
house, bell in hand. “ Half-speed. Full 
speed ahead,”’ he rang, and a moment later 


| turned to signal to the pilot-house for the 


“jingle,"’ when a light spot showed up on 
the dead wall of fog. The thin, attenuated 
ray of a searchlight struck square across 
the six hundred feet of hawser that separa- 
ted the Empress from her prize. 

As Lambert sprang back to the bell and 
the tug’s engine stopped in answer, the 
shadowy form of another tug loomed u 
quickly. ‘Hi, there!’’ Lambert shouted, 
snatching up the megaphone. ** Where do 
you think you are goin’? Want to ride 
over my rope?” 
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The Sea-Horse stopped not fifty feet from | 


where the rope hung slack under the water. 
She backed away and turned toward the 
Empress. The Gulnare was lost, but who 
had caught her? ‘‘What tug is that?” 
Slade bellowed 
‘Empress of Baltimore, with the — 
““Wha-a-t! The who?” 

Every man jack of the victorious crew 
lined the port side as Slade came up and 
threw his searchlight on them. 

“Yea, Sea-Horse, I don’t think!” “‘ You 
are a cheap skate!" “Oh, you selling- 
plater!"’ they yelled derisively, dancing 
and cake-walking up and down, finally to 
break into the chorus: ‘* Back, back, back 
to Baltimore,”’ as, without a word from any 
one on her, the Sea-Horse slewed around 
and disappeared into the fog. 

The question now was, what would 
Slade do— wait for a tow to take home, or 
go to Newport News or Norfolk to see 
what his trouble was? 

“If I know the man and his boss,’’ said 
Lambert to his engineer, as they laugh- 
ingly threshed it out over the grating in 
the engine-room, “he'll take the first 
thing he ean pick up and go home. He 
won't go back to Stockett light, under the 
circumstances, if he can help it. And, of 


course, he'll go straight to Spinner’s dock | 


as soon as he gets in 

But neither of them knew what Slade 
had done until the Gulnare had dropped 
her anchor off quarantine and the Empress 
with sundry rolls of nice new matting 
aboard had tied up alongside of the machine 
shops. It was after nine o'clock and every- 
body had gone home but the watchman. 

He opened the office door for Lambert, 
who sought immediately for the reports 
that had come in during the day. The 
only item that interested him was the one 
stating that the Sea-Horse had passed Cove 
Point at noon, bound in, with a three- 
maste «i schooner in a ig 

“It will be a cinch,”’ he said to Groff, 

waiting at the foot of the stairs. “We can 
go to Spinner’s in the morning; the boss’ 
other tug is there and we can have that 
excuse to see the fun.” He ran back up 
the steps and slipped a note under the 
rolltop of Cabell’s d 
to Spinner’s the first thing in the morning. 
If you want to see a hot time come down as 


esk: “‘Am going down | 


soon as you can—to see for yourself why | 
they don't get the Emperor over. Under- | 


stand? Howard.’ 
| It was not until one of the yacht club’s 
flyers had shd into the water, about half- 
| past nine, that Slade pushed the nose of 
| the Sea-Horse on to the submerged cradle 
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Floors Waxed In Less 


Than an Hour 


With the new finish—Columbus 
Hard Drying Liquid Wax, the only 
liquid wax on the market—it can 
be done in one-fourth the usual time 
—and done without drudgery, 


No Heavy Brush 


Just saturate a soft cloth and apply 
it. Let it set, then go over it lightly 
with a soft cloth to polish. That is 
all. No heavy brush to push for 
hours—no work—no_ backache—no 
dissatisfied servants—yet the lustre 

better than any obtained with a 
common wax. 


Water Won’t Harm It 

You can stamp on it and the finish 
won't crack or show any marks that 
don’t show in the wood. 

Columbus Liquid Wax covers much 
more surtace than common wax does. 
One gallon covers 2,500 to 3,000 squé ire feet. 

Ask your Dealer or send 4 cents in 
stamps to cover postage and we'll send 
you free our Book on Floors with a 
sample bottle of Columbus Liquid Wax 
to try on floor or piece of furniture. 

Sold by all first class paint and varnish 
dealers in half-pint cans 25 cents, pints 
45 cents, quarts 85 cents, half-gallons 
$1.60, gallons $3.00. 

Address, 

The Columbus Varnish Co. 
Dept. 10 Columbus, Ohio 
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Free 16-Page Booklet 
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rods, reels, lines and acces- 
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thing to fish- 
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cause the weight is correct to balance a five ounce fly rod 
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that was to support her while on the ways. 
Out of sight, from a distant part of the 
yard, Lambert and Groff looked on, pray- 
ing that the buckets might not get caught 
in the skeleton-like structure. But pres- 
ently the steam winch began to grind and 
the cradle with its burden was slowly 


| drawn up out of the water. 


knows or ever will know 


As the first part of the chain and the vice 
that held it on her bow appeared one of 
the dry-dock crew gave a shout, and Slade 
came down out of the pilot-house and over 
on the ground with a bound, and stood 
dumb and speechless while the buckets 
slowly rose into view. 

They hung straight down, packed full 
of grass, sea lettuce and other marine 
growth. 

Too amazed to speak, both the tug and 
dry-dock crews simply stared, until a big 
channel crab worked his way out of a 
hitherto comfortable nest and flopped over 
into the water. That broke the spell. 

The roar of laughter from Spinner’s men 
brought an echo from the stern of Cabell’s 
tug, high and dry a few yards away. It 
was Lambert’s turn and he took it. “Say, 
Slade, where did you pick those things up? 
Oh, ain’t she a beaut!’ he drawled deri- 
sively, turning to Groff who stood beside 
him. 

Unmindful of his immaculate overalls, 
the fat engineer sank upon the dirty rail, 
tears of mirth in his pale eyes “Why, 

they look just like earrings!’’ he managed 
to gasp. 

It was an accurate description of an 
utterly ridiculous sight, the humor of 
which was entirely lost on Slade. Half 
insane with rage and shame, the bedeviled 
man stood with clenched fists upraised, 
cursing the men above in impotent fury, 
until the thin, penetrating voice of Stockett 
checked him. 

It was fully half a minute before the 
miserly old owner of the Sea-Horse took in 
the situation. ‘ Why, my aquatic steed 
damme, she’s been bridled!’’ he sneered in 
a high, rasping quaver. And his gaze 
followed Slade’s over to the stern of the 
Emperor. 

“Oh, no, Mr. Stockett, 
“they are earrings 

“Dangerous business that, Howard! 
What do you know about it?” Cabell 
came into the stern of the Emperor quietly, 
his features preternaturally solemn as he 
nodded imperceptibly at the curious scene. 

Lambert swung around. “ All anybody 
I mean me and 
your new engineer. Don’t you worry 

“Will he do?” Cabell broke in, smiling 
quizzically at the fat figure in starched 
overalls. 

The captain of the Empress spat emphat- 
ically. ‘‘He’s all to the mustard.’’ And 
then with a grin: ‘‘Says he’s a jeweler by 
profession.”’ 

“He is—er 
ding you,” replied Cabell gravely. 
he seems to be a jewel, at any rate. 

With that he strode away, leaving the 
pair to enjoy the row below. 


” called Lambert, 


what do ‘you call it ?—kid- 
" But 


Colliding Energy 


AUTOMOBILE is a self-propelled 
projectile and as such comparable with 

a shell fired from a wesieetaak gun. Ifa 
shell, whistling through the air at a speed 


| of some thousand feet a second, is suddenly 


| its energy. 


stopped, some disposition must be made of 
Exactly the same assertion 


| applies to the moving automobile. 


Vhat the striking or colliding energy of 
an automobile means has been made the 


| subject of an interesting inquiry by Dr 





William F. Durand, of Leland Stanford 
University. The energy of a two thousand 
two hundred pound automobile at sixty 
miles an hour, suddenly stopped, would 
serve to rupture some thirty Econ of steel, 
one inch square and a foot long. The same 
energy is enough to shear five hundred 
three-quarter-inch steel bolts, or two hun- 
dred and sixty one-inch steel rivets 
comparison with the projectile of a 
mode rn rifle proves even more tellingly the 
collision possibilitie s of a high-powered car. 
The two thousand two hundred pound 
automobile whose steel-shearing ability 
has just been considered, has about twenty- 
five per cent more energy, when traveling 
at sixty miles an hour, than the twelve- 
pound projectile of a three-inch field-piece 
with a striking velocity of one thousand 
feet a second. That explains why a car 
usually emerges from a collision a tangled 
mass of iron and steel and splintered wood. 
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nlike 
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taken out of the “ Fenestra’’ to weaken 
it. “The metal is simply spread, and, 
when the 
gether again by pressure 

The “Fenestra’’ Joint locks—and 
stays loc ked 

Detroit-Fenestra Sash is made i 
It is shipped all ready 
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HE trimmed hedge, the 

clean gravel walk, the 
clipped lawn, the neat flower 
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ness conference. 
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LEI KRITORY forCAPABLE AGENTS. Address 
Spengler Specielties Co., 33 E. 28th St., New York City 
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most of our public men is that it is too | 


Tx trouble with the public life of 


rivate. 

Politicians—and most, if not all, public 
men are politicians—are the tortoises of 
our national scheme of things. They are 
the least progressive, so far as their politics 
is concerned. They do things now just as 
things were done fifty years ago; yes, a 
hundred years ago. They play as invari- 
ably in accordance with the set rules as a 
scientific bridge-whist player does. Their 


their results are the same. 
Whereupon they 
now of the politicians who run things at 


should be a public sentiment in favor of a 
change of methods, at least, if not of men. 
They do not realize that the people who 
vote are going forward, while the people who 
| tell them how to vote are standing still. 
The reason for the tremendous popularity 
of Theodore Roosevelt, who was, and is, a 
consummate politician, is that he did not 
stick to old rules and old methods. He 
made new rules for the game as he went 
along, and he was in sympathy with the 
general trend of thought among the people, 
instead of being miles in the rear, as are the 


and I am speaking 


Washington—cannot understand why there | 


leads are the same, their finesse is the same, | 
' 


men who control Congress today, and as, | 


for the matter of that, are the executive 
departments. 

‘ake the cases of Speaker Cannon and 
Senator Aldrich, forexample. The antago- 
nism to those men and what they represent 
and what they practice will be the greatest 
factor in bringing about a Democratic 
House next Congress. Now, Cannon and 
Aldrich haven't changed any. They are 
the same now that they have been for the 
past thirty years they both have been in 
Congress. That is the reason. They have 
not changed and the people have, and, being 
hidebound, old-style politicians they have 
not yet an adequate idea of what has 
happened nor of where they are at fault 


The Feeling Against Cannon 


| We are becoming a volatile nation. The 
people, formerly set in their opinions and 
firm to their traditions, are now swayed, 
more or less, by the impulse of the moment 
Inasmuch as one of the great impulses of 
| the present moment is an ineradicable 
hatred of Cannonism and Aldrichism, that 
is the reason for the present revolt, coupled 
with the fact that the people have pro- 


| so broken. 


| gressed, krow more about what they want | 


the Government to do, think more about 
what the Government should do, and, 


conditions and what makes them. 

Now it would be the inference of a man 
who has any knowledge of our country 
that when the mass of the voters are vitally 
interested in Congressional procedure and 
action the leaders of that Congress would 
take some account of the ideas and conclu- 


Government and more and more so through 
the operation of direct primary laws. That 
naturally would be the inference. 

Instead, the leaders of the majority in 
this Congress have been proceeding and 
are proceeding on exactly the old lines. 


recognize a shift in public sentiment, even 
two or three years after it has occurred. 
They operate along old lines. 
no heed to protest. 

inch Seanad 

they are riding for a hard fall. 





They do not see an 


Cannon cannot be a candidate for’ the 
Speakership again. Nobody objects to 
his coming back to Congress. That is a 
matter between himself and the people of 
his district. What is objected to, and will 
be attended to, is his election as Speaker 
again in the somewhat dubious event of the 
next Congress being Republican. Cannon 
knows he cannot be a candidate without 
splitting the party wide open. All his 
associates know it. Then why doesn’t 
Cannon announce he will not be a candi- 
date? Simply because he is old-school and 
his advisers are old-school. The old theory 
is that, in a case of this kind, the people 
can be led to think that they are wrong 
There never is an idea in the old-schooler’s 


generally, have a better understanding of | 


sions of the people, because Congress is | 
supposed to be the popular branch of the 


| are revolved for sixty minutes in a heat of 550 degrees. 
| moisture in the grain to steam, and the pressure becomes tremendous. 


They have not the apparent intelligence to | 
They pay | 
the ends of their noses, and | 


It is pretty well conceded that Speaker | 
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The Stars 
The Cereal Creations 


We make sixteen cereal foods, any of which we are glad to supply you. 


of 








Your preference is ours. 

All of the grains are put up by us in about all the likable forms. ‘This is by 
far the largest cereal concern. 

But Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice—through natural choice—have become 
our most popular ready-cooked foods. By actual test, we have found that four 
people in five prefer them to all the rest. That’s why we tell you about them. 


We want you to have what you'll like best. 


The Scientific Foods 


It is good to know, when you choose these foods, that science agrees with 
your choice. 

The process of making Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice was invented by 
Prof. Anderson. — Its value lies in making the whole grains wholly digestible. 
In no other process—cooking, baking or toasting—are the granules of starch 
In no other way known can cereals be made so easy to digest. 

Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are unique and enticing, nut-like and crisp. 
They are better than you can imagine. But the greater fact is that they wholly 
digest without forming a tax on the stomach. 


Puffed Wheat, 10 ten 
Puffed Rice, 15c¢ Ws” 


i eeteiaa dail 
These are the foods shot from guns. 








The whole wheat or rice kernels are put into sealed guns. Then the guns 
The heat turns the 
Then 
the guns are unsealed, and the steam explodes. Instantly every starch granule 
is blasted into a myriad particles. 

The grains are puffed to eight times their size, yet the coats are unbroken 
and the shapes are unaltered. We have the whole grains in their natural shape, 
but made porous and crisp and digestible. 


Please Find Them Out 


Whatever cereals you now serve, of our make or of others, we invite you to 
try these two. Serve them alone or mix them with fruit. 
Learn how your people enjoy them, and which one they like best. Ask if 
they want them again. 

Please order them now—one package of each. You'll be glad that we 


told you about them. 


Made Only by The Quaker Oats Company 7) 
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Hundred and Forty Styles 
Are you satisfied with your corsets? 
You will be if you wear a Warner's. 
Millions of women know of the revolution in corset lesign 
ing through wearing Warner's Corsets. Do 
Every pair is fashionable. There are two hun 1 and forty 


Styles to select from, and you are in style if, you wear a 
Warner's 


Every pair, if properly selected and laced, is comfortable 
sitting, standing or walking 
Every pair is guaranteed not to rust, break or tear 
Rubber Button 
Hose Supporters 
Attached to every pair 

$1.00 to $7.00 per pair 

Write for Booklet ** P* on how to select and wear your corsets. 


The Warner Brothers Company 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
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The practical photographer who examines 


~ _KORONA 
VIEW CAMERA 


must admire its distinctive features. The Xovona is 
not like other view cameras because it has been made 
different by improved mechanical features. Features 
that add to its efficiency, simplicity, and durability 
Look at the way the springs of the ground glass frame 
operate so that the holder can be inserted easily. 

Test all the adjustments for accuracy and latitude, 
consider the size of its lens board and its bellows capac- 
ity, estimate the strength of the bed brace and its 
many other conv eniences. 

‘hen compare any other view camera f= 

with the Aorona for fine workmanship and 
service. 


Gundlach-Manhattan Optical Company END 
822 So. Clinton Avenue, Rochester, N. ¥. 
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| head that 


| that 


ossibly he may be wrong. 
Leaving aside the ‘sentimental reasons of 
| resigning under fire and all that, the plain 
| fact is that, if the politicians who advise 
| Uncle Joe and Aldrich were not Silurian, 
they would tell him to get out and save 
something from the wreck. They do not 
tell him to do that, because they have not 
the political sagacity to appreciate what is 
arora. in this country, nor the political 
breadth of vision to see what has already 
~— ned. 
Their work is always the same. Whena 
bill of importance comes along, what hap- 
ns? Aldrich, in the Senate, and Cannon, 
in the House, call in a few men and they 
decide what shall be done with the bil 
They do this in private. Then they jockey 
it along, worrying through debate as well 
as possible, and get or save what they 
can, depending on the machine-appointed 
conferees to fix it up if it happens to be 
radicalized in any way by some of the pro- 
testantsin C ongress, and on th. well-known 
desire of the Congress to get things out of 


the way to pass the conference report, upon 
urging. They are the grandest in camera 


performers in the known world, but, even 
when they are in camera, they operate 
according to the traditions of 1835, instead 
of according to the precepts of 1910. 


Our Washington Bourbons 


There can be no protest against a man 
who is in control trying to remain in con- 
trol. That is legitimate enough, but the 
protest comes when the men who are in 
control try to remain in control because of 
some past reason or condition, instead of 
trying to remain in control for some present- 
day reason or condition. The rome! ot with 
the fine bunch of musty old Bourbons who 
control the Republican party in Congress is 
that they will not read public sentiment 
They will not inform themselves. They 
adhere to that typically English doctrine 
that what was good enough for father is 
good enough for me, and they haven't yet 
begun to find out that what may have been 
good enough for father, politically, is a long 
way from being good enough for son now 
These leaders still hold their secret con- 
fabulations, still yell, ‘‘ Rally, boys, rally,’ 
and still try to hold their votes by personal 
attraction or by personal threats. It 
probably is a great thing for a man in Con- 
gress to belong to the machine and to work 
with it, and, like as not, as Uncle Joe says, 
organization is the greatest thing in the 
world, and without organization nothing 
can be accomplished. Still, that is the 
constricted viewpoint, valuable only within 
the walls of the Capitol. The fact is that, 


whatever the organization men, here in 
Washington, may think of the value of 
organization, the folks back home do not 


give a hoot for organization when they see 
that organization operating in the old way 
to get what the organization men, on the 
spot, think the people should have, instead 
of giving the Loo what the pe oi t hink 
they should have. 

Nor should any too great credit be given 
to the insurgents, who are protesting 
against present methods both in the Con- 
gress and in the White House. The ordi- 
nary insurgent deserves no credit, except 
for sufficient astuteness to know what the 
people of his district want and how the 
people of his district think. They all want to 
come back to Congress. They are depend- 
ent on the votes of those people ite once, 
instead of combating those people for the 
sake of the organization in the House or the 
Senate, they are with those people for the 
sake of the organization back home. This 
is amply illustrated in the case of many 
men who will be candidates for reélection 
next fall and are not openly classed as 
insurgents, inasmuch as they do not go 


| into battle in the House, but pretty gener- 


ally act with Uncle Joe and his crowd 
There is no doubt where the personal 
sympathies of these men are. They are 
with the old-timers, with the old plans and 
propositions. It is more comfortable in 
Washington to play with the gang. Still, 
they are beginning to have a dim suspicion 
it may be more comfortable back 
where the votes are to play with the voters, 
and they are letting it be known that they 
will not be for Cannon for Speaker again, 
to use the most common of their pledges 
What has happened out in this country 


of ours is that the people are beginning to 


think a little—not much yet, but a little 

for themselves, and not letting their 
representatives in Congress think for them 
on Congressional matters. 


The result is | 
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“The Only Garter Without Objections”’ 


The purpose of a man’s 
securely and smoothly led binding the leg. 
struction of the C- M-C Garter is such that it 


A flat band of the best elastic web entirely 
surrounds the leg and is fastened by a double 


dependent drop of the same material, to which 
When wearing this garter there is no strain- 


it on, because the double swivel catch adjusts 
itself to every motionand the elastic drop relieves 


The Best Dealers Have Them 


or we will send a Sample Pair by Mail if you 
will send your dealer's name and 25 cts. 


The Clark Manufacturing Company 


























































is Swivel Catch 


Adjusts itself to every motion by the 
swing of the swivel. 
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C-M-C Clasp 
Clasp The smallest, neatest and most secure 
closed-—»> 
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garter 1s to hold the stocking 
The con- 


Will NOT Tear the Stocking 
Will NOT Unfasten or Slip 
Will NOT Bind the Leg 











catch, from which is suspended an in- 
sp is attached. 


binding, in fact you forget you have 


1in of the band around the leg. 


cents will convince you. 
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BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREROOMS 


NEW YORK, 377 Broadway 
CHICAGO, 114 Mentor Building 
SAN FRANCISCO, 625 Clayton Street 


Dealers Supplied by all Jobbers 


Canadian trade supplied by 
The C. H. Westwood Mfg. Co., Ltd. 


Toronto, Canada 
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he arm that carries the type 
ne paper when a key is 
struck. [he ball bearing of this 
bar is indestructible and prac- 
tically frictionless. It is ngid, 
making perfect alignment per- 
manent, and yet so nicely ad- 
justed that the lightest touch 
ona key sends the type to the 
paper with unvarying accuracy, 
producing a distinct, clean cut 
imprint. 
The Ball ery | Type Bar is but one of 


many vital Smith Premier advantages. Write 
for complete descriptions. 





We manufacture ten different models of billing 
and bookkeeping forms to take care of 
all the known up-to-date business systems. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., INC 


SYRACUSE, N. Y 


TORREY 


Branches Everywhere 









Highest Quality—Best Finish 
Here is 


“Our Beauty” 


a perfect razor, price $3.00. 
Nothing like it known to the 
shaving world. Postpaid if not 
at your dealer's. 

We have other razors from 
ft.50 up. All fully guaranteed. 

If you want the best razor and 
strop, try the Torrey. Send for 
our free catalogue—tells ‘‘ How 
to shave and how to care for a 
razor."’ Contains many good 
points that every shaver should 
know. 

The J. R. Torrey Razor Co., Dept. A, Worcester, Mass. 
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going to be that the men in Congress will, 


| Ina very short time, give much more atten- 


tion to the demands of their districts and 


| their states than they have been doing, in 
| so far as the conduct of the Congress is 


concerned. It doesn’t make much differ- 
ence to the voter back home whether he 
knows how a Rules Committee works, or 
why; but if he has it in his mind that a lot 
of things are put over by means of the 
workings of that Rules Committee it will 
be reasonably difficult for his Congressman 
to convince him that it would not be a 
good scheme to have a new Rules Commit- 
tee to operate along new lines, perhaps, or, 
anyhow, to be operated with new men. 
hat is the meat of the question. The 
people haven't lost faith in the rules, for 
example, because they do not know enough 
about the rules, and never have, to have 
faith in them. And, so far as the rules are 
concerned, they are not responsible, intrin- 
sically. It makes no difference who shall be 
in control of the next House, the pres- 
ent rules, substantially, must be used to 
transact business, or else there will be no 
business transacted. What the people have 
lost faith in is not the inanimate rules 





but the animate men who use the rules. | 


It isn’t a question of measures. 
question of men and what they represent. 


It is a | 


The Senate leadership is under the same | 


suspicion, Coming back to the rules 
again, the Senate operates under a system 
ee different from that in the House, 
primarily because the Senate has but 
ninety-two members and the House nearly 
four hundred. Also, the Senate clings to 
the old fiction that it is a great deliber- 
ative body. It may be; but as it is at 
present constituted, with the exception of 
a handful of progressives, all progressive 
because the people of their states are, 
the deliberating is done by N. W. Aldrich. 
Now, Mr. Aldrich is a talented, a studious, 
a companionable, a highly-intelligent and 
a most efficient man. He simply typifies a 
system. What the protest is against is 
the thing he types. 


New Rules Needed 


| And the wonder of it all is that these men 
themselves do not realize what is going on | 


around them. They do not gather the full 
force of the protest. They are notadvanced 
enough in their ideas to comprehend, or 
they will not let themselves comprehend. 
I venture to say that Mr. Aldrich would 
not admit, in its full significance, the shift 
that has occurred in the Senate in the past 
two years. The old order is changing, but 
they all will deny it. Presently they may 
wake up, but probably they will not j 


once said the politician is the stupidest | 
I think | 


person in the world about politics. 
what is going on in Congress proves it. 
What these men need is some new rules 
for their game. They do not think so, but 
they need them none the less, for their 


game is a new game which they are trying | 


to play by old rules. The most curious 


instance of the utter futility of the political | 
mind in grasping a new condition is ob- | 


served right here in Washington. It begins 
to look as if our leaders think they must 
think and work as they have always 
worked, simply because they have always 


thought and worked that way, instead of | 


getting abreast with the times. 

Still, I shall modify that in one regard. 
It is stated that the regulars, the reaction- 
aries, the old organization men who have 
in hand the canvasses of their kind for re- 
election, both to the Senate and the House, 
have decided to put some good speakers 
out on the Chautauqua circuits this year 
to explain the position of the Aldrich and 
Cannon forces. That shows some intelli- 
gence, but of rather a laggard kind. One 
great factor in the creation of the public 
sentiment that now exists in this country 
has been the speakers before these great, 
thinking audiences. It has been going on 
for years. There has been a regular propa- 
ganda. 
men have wakened up to what has been 
happening and its effect, and will try it 
themselves. The horse has been stolen, but 
they intend to bolt the door, just the same. 


WAR NOTE—Promptly on schedule 


Just now, apparently, the old-line | 


| time our old friend, War With Japan, made | 


| time, 


its as. Promptly on schedule 
i say, for it arrived at the exact 
moment the fight began over more new 
battleships end the naval appropriation 
bill. Talk about new methods! If that 
one hasn't barnacles on it, nothing has, 
and it is gravely fought out, just the same. 
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When you see a sign that says: 


“Agency Whitmans 


you have the one store in that locality that 
is selling the best in the best way. Atthis | 


store you can buy the 


age, Mallo-Caros and a hundred other dis- 
tinctively Whitman packages. 


The Fussy Package 
For lovers of hard and nut-centered choco- 
lates. No bonbons or cream centers — here 
are the contents 
Chocolate covered Molasses Blocks, Caramels, Nut 
Brittle, White Nougat, Hard Nou 
Marshmallows, Cream Walnuts, Cream Pecans, 
Brazil Nuts, Double Walnuts, Amaracenes, Almonds, 
Nut Molasses Chips, Filberts, Pecans ; Blossoms 


of solid Chucolate and Fussy Nut Bricklets. 
Half, one, two, three and five pound boxes. 
One dollar a pound everywhere; sent post- 


paid if no agent is convenient. 


Remember, Whitman’s are never sold through jobbers - but thre 
our exclusive agents, usually the leading druggist in each locality 


Whitman’s purchased from these agents are direct from us — 


guaranteed fresh, pure, perfect. 


Write for Booklet “ Suggestions.” 


STEPHEN F. 
\ & SON, Inc. 
Established 1842, 
Philadelphia, 
U.S.A. 
Makers of 
W hitman’s 
Insiantaneous 
Chocolate 
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Famous Fussy Pack- | 






Mallo-Caros 


Marshmallows covered with choice caramel. t 
A new chewing combination that everybody 
likes; dainty, smooth, with a deliciously 
characteristic flavor that cannot be described 
Our regular 25¢c package sent prepaid for 30« 
where we have no agent. 
Really inexpensive, emphasizing the com- 
pleteness of the Whitman line—not all low 
price candies, not all high priced, but the 
dest of both, 
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Bookcases 


Are designed by artists 
and built by craftsmen. 


They are satisfying to 
everyone who knows 
good furniture. 


The prevailing styles are 
Colonial 

Artcraft (modern Mission) 
Chippendale 

Standard 


Made of oak and mahogany 
in the popular finishes. 


Our 1910 Style Book 
will be mailed for the asking. 


On sale with merchants in 
the United States and Canada. 


Where not represented we sell 
direct, also from our own retail 
stores in New York, Chicago, 
Boston and Philadelphia. 


The prices are uniform. 


MieNiacey 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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r You would 
like them 
in your 
home 











O.H.L.WERNICKE 


Father of Sectiona 
Bookcases — Prest. of 


The Macey Company 
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Filled instantly by dipping 
pen in ink and pressing 
Crescent-Filler. Writes the 
instant pen touches paper — 
smoothly and evenly, without 
a blot, skip or scratch. 


CONKLIN’S 


Self-Filling 
Fountain Pen 


alone has the Crescent-Filler. 
Eleven years of constant satis- 
faction-giving proves its prac- 
ticability and superiority. 


(4 ££ £6 ££ 
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Ink reservoir guaran- 

teed for fwe years. 
Finest 14-K gold pens in 
all points and for all special 
uses — manifolding, bookkeep- 
ers, stenographers, etc. At 
dealers everywhere — $3.00, 
$4.00, $5.00 to $15.00. 
Interesting literature on request. 


THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO., 
218 Manhattan Bidg., Toledo, Ghio 
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‘\, For Sale by Dealers 
Incorporate 2 Everywhere | 


EA. MALLORY & SONS 


13 Astor PL, ‘ York actory: Danbury,Ct, 








$8,000- $10, 000 


YEARLY is frequently made by 


owners of our famous 
Merry-Go-Rounds. Itis 
a big-paying, healthful 
business. Just the thing 
for the man who can’t 
stand indoor work, or 
is not fit for heavy 
work, and has some 
money to invest in a 








make everything in the Riding-Gallery line from a 
hand-power Merry-Go-Round to the highest grade 
Carousselles. They are simple in construction and 
require no special knowledge (to operate. Write to- 
day for catalogue and particulars 


HERSCHELL- SPILLMAN CO. 
172 Sweeney St., North Tonawanda, N, Y. 






Educating 
Sally Ann 


By Blanche Goodman 


EY’S only two kin’ er folks what 
book learnin’ was intended fo’.” 
Viney, leaning over the fence, arms 

akimbo, addressed Uncle Peter, who had 
drawn up his donkey cart in front of the 
cabin and had dismounted for a “‘gate”’ 
visit. “Dem what's bawn puny an’ not 
fitten to spen’ dey time no other way, an’ 
rich folks what ain’t got in wid de quality 
yet, an’ is tryin’ to find out how to act in 
igh society. 

‘Whe n de Lawd makes po" folks an’ 
gives 'em two good arms He ain’t aimin’ fo’ 
to have de job spoiled by havin’ dem stick 
dey noses 'gz ainst a book all day. No, suh! 
He aimed fo’ ’em to work, dat’s what He 
did, an’ hit makes me plum rambunctious 
to hear some niggers givin’ deyselves airs 
‘cause dey kin sign dey names an’ got a 
little book learnin 

“*T was tellin’ L indy Jackson somep’n like 
dat, de day she come over to ax me my 
"pinion ’bout sendin’ Sally Ann away wid a 
Yankee woman what wanted to tote her 
No’th with her, an’ put her in one of dem 


| schools up dere. 


‘** Nigger,’ says I, ‘you don’t know what 
you is fixin’ fo’. Jes’ ‘cause Sally Ann can 
speak some pieces what oneer Miss Fanny's 
gals learnt her, an’ can read readin’ out of a 
book an’ write a little writin’, ain’t no sign 


| dat she’s got a call to leave home an’ stuff 


| how to sign yo’ name. 


| how 'bout Sally Ann, 





her haid wid a lot o’ book trash same as 
white folks. You an’ me ain’t never been 
to noschool. Ain’t bofe of us got along all 
right? Is dey any one what can beat us 
two when hit comes to bakin’ a possum, er 
makin’ beat biscuit, er doin’ up a week’s 
washin’ an’ sendin’ hit home lookin’ like 
snow? Did you have to git book learnin’ 
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to make Alex DoD de question? You brung | 


up all yo’ chillen thoo de mumps an’ 
measles an’ hoopin'-cough widout knowin’ 
You took Alex's 
sass an’ made a middlin’ good husban’ out 
o’ him. Could you ’a’ done hit all any bet- 
ter ef you had ’a’ gone to school?’ 

“Lindy looked sorter stumped when I 
give hit to her straight like dat, but she was 
like all de rest of de folks what comes to you 
to ax yo’ ’pinion; she didn’t have no notion 
of doin’ what I said, an’ all de time I was 
talkin’ I could see dat she’d sot her mind on 
sendin’ Sally Ann up No’th wid de white 
woman, so I might as well’a’ saved my breff 

“De nex’ Sunday, when I met Lindy at 
de Daughters o’ Zion meeting an’ ax her 
Lindy smiled an’ 
sorter flung her haid up like a skittish hoss 
an’ says: ‘Thanky, Sally Ann's done gone 
No’th to git aidgecated.’ 

***Aidgecated?’ says I. ‘Huh!’ An’ I 
snorted at her jes’ like dat, ‘cause hit riles 
me to see a coon git biggity ovah somethin’ 
dey ain’t got no call to swell up ‘bout. 

*<Well,’ says I, ‘I sho’ do hope dat she'll 
git all she’s gwine fo’.’ And wid dat I 
passed on. 

“‘Fo’ two years Sally Ann stayed up No’th 
gittin’ aidgecated. Every onct in a while 
she writ letters home tellin’ ’bout how fine 
hit wuz up dere an’ how fas’ she wuz comin’ 
‘long. Lindy’s white folks read ’em to her, 
an’ onct she brung one er de letters ovah 
fo’ me to read. Co’se she knowed I 
couldn't read no mo’ dan she could, but 
she jes’ done hit to sorter come hit ovah 
me ‘cause I’d been so hahd set agin sendin’ 
Sally Ann away. 

I didn’t take a fit ovah de letter an’ dat 
kinder got nex’ to Lindy. Fum dat time 
she cooled off to’ds me an’ stopped drap- 
pin’ in. 

Time went on, an’ Saily Ann kep’ 
gittin’ aidgecated. One mawnin’ las’ sum- 
mer Ros'bel come ovah to he’p me put up 
some p’serves. ‘Who you reckon come 
home las’ night?’ says Ros’bel as sh« 
stepped in de do’. 

Jat. question always makes me mad- 
der’n a wet hen ‘cause hit’s de bigges’ fool 
question er de whole bunch er fool ques- 


tions, so I didn’t answer, but jes’ went on 


money-maker. We | 





i’nin’ one er Cunnel Slocumses shirts 
“*Sally Ann,’ says Ros’bel, seein’ I 
wouldn't nibble at de bait. ‘She come 


home on s'prise ’cause de white woman 
what tuck care o’ her am daid, an’ Sally 
Ann ’ud had to go to wuk ef she stayed up 
At dat I couldn’t help chucklin’ 
: says I ‘Yes, I 


No’th.’ 
‘Has you done seen her? 
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GENTLEMEN 


The “Clothes Beautiful’ 


mad 


SCHLOSS BROS. & Co. 


BALTIMORE BK 





° 
H 
: are awaiting your inspection at the Best 
Clothiers everywhere. 
Smart Style in your apparel is the outward 
expression of your alertness. 





This good-clothes advantage is at your 
ls command; and at moderate prices; 1n every 
4 garment of this celebrated line. 

\ New Weaves 


New Colorings 


New Models 





If you want to know what the Best Dressed 
j A 
H Men are wearing call at the store that sells the 


; Schloss Baltimore Clothes 
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4 O-FAULT VARNISH and the 
right brush—and we give you 
- the brush. 


We've solved your problem. 


It’s no longer necessary to buy several 
kinds of wood finishes to make everything 
about the house “‘spick’’ and ‘‘span,’* 
the way you want it. 

No-Fault dees it all and does it all 
better and easter than anything else. It’s 
a floor varnish of unbelievable resistance 
and e/asticity; it’s a furniture varnish 
which restores the first beauty and makes 
it like new; it’s an interior finishing var- 
nish for a// purposes. 


[THE ALL ROUND VARNISH 


It requires no special skill to use 
No-Fault Varnish—anybody can do it and 
be certain of satisfactory results—if the 
brush is right. 

That’s why 

ere giving you the right kind of a brush 
with your first purchase of a quart or more. 

You'll be delighted to have the house 
bright and fresh—and positively enjoy 
doing the work with No-Fault. It is 
made not only in Clear or Transparent 
but also in Light Oak, Dark Oak and 
Mahogany. 


No-Fault Varnish 


withstands the hardest use and abuse. It 
insures a finish of lasting beauty on floors 
as well as on other surfaces. 

It’s sold under a positive guarantee to do 
its work satisfactorily or money refunded. 

It's bright as the sun and lasting as 
the hills. 

Nothing is good enough when there’s 
No-Fault is the dest 
varnish ever made; but, bear in mind, # 


something better 


costs no more. 

Cut out thi 
take it to the /eading paint dealer in your 
town. He probably handles No-Fault; 
but, if he doesn’t, keep the coupon, write 
**Where?’’ on a postal card, send it to us, 
with your name and address, and we will 
tell you where to get it Bad the Free Brush. 


coupon 


**Suggestions for 
in colors? Free 


Mav we send you 
Beautifying the Home,’’ 
for the asking 

TOUSEY VARNISH COMPANY 

Station D 3, Chicago, III. 





Good for Free No-Fault Varnish Brush 
at any paint dealer's with firat purchase of 
4 quart or more of No-Fault Varnish if 
presented before June 1,°10 


will certify that I have bought an of 
i bree Beus 




















yuntry residents and farmers 
can now have the conveniences of hot 

and cold water inthe house, runsing water 
at the barn, at absolutely no expense for 
nvolved, the only 







ng und no labor 
e being the first cost of installinga 


Niagara Hydraulic Ram 


wondertt automatic pu 
ope ated by water pressure i w 
ump water f any stream or spring 
asst where you want it Neo cost for 
“repa rs ant « tecidediy cheaper than 
a gasolin engis ¢ oF windmill 
Write for booklet AD, and guar 








anteer| estimate 
Magee ky draulic Engine Co 

140 Nassau Gt. New York 
Feetery: Chester, Pa. 















| her fingernails wid,’ says Ros’bel, 





| makin’ a livin 





| done seen her,’ 


says Ros’bel, ‘an’ Lawd! 
de airs dat coon does put on! Tol’ me 

lease to don’t call her Sally no mo’. Up 

Yo'th dey called her Sarah. An’ she talks 
prissy, tryin’ to soun’ like Miss Fanny an’ 
dem, Hit gimme a pain to listen, so I 
come away soon. I ain’t gwine to have 
folks rear dey haid back an’ look down 
to’ds de end of dey nose when dey speaks 
to me.’ 

“Fum dat I jes’ ’bout see what Lindy 
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| wuz gwine to have to put up wid. Co’se | 


I'd done 
jes’ de same I ain’t de kin’ to crow ovah 
folks. 

“Me an’ Lindy bein’ bad fren’s I didn’t 
drap over to see de prodgigal. But Ros’bel 
kept me infawmed of de doin’s of dat blame 
fool gal an’ her stuck-up notions. ‘She’s 
got some sort er doin’s to monke roun’ on 
‘an’ she 
breshes her teeth same as white folks. She 


wahned her how ’twould be, but | 


brung a passel er books wid her an’ sets | 


up by de winder all day long lookin’ at ’em 
ae, to read, ’cause she couldn’t ‘a’ 
earnt all dat printin’ in two years.’ 

‘“‘Dat’s what I heerd from Ros’bel. She 
said Sally Ann batted her eyes when she 
talked, like as if cinders wuz blowin’ up in 
her face, all de time goin’ on "bout de No’th 
dis, an’ de No’th dat, till I knowed hit must 
a’ touched Lindy on de raw. 


“Hit ran along dat way fo’ "bout a | 


month, Sally Ann playin’ lady an’ Lindy 
swallowin’ hit in silence, till pO got too 

wid de fever, an’ hit was work er go hongry 
wid Miss Sally Ann, ‘cause her mammy 


wasn't takin’ in enough to feed ’em all. Hit | 
was jes’ nip-an’-tuck wid ’em. TI buried de 


hatchet 4n’ walked ovah to Lindy’s one 
mawnin’.. { could see she was took back 
consid’able when I walked in, but she didn’t 
let on. ‘We passed de time er day an’ 
talked ’bout Alex fo’ a while, an’ bine-by 
I come straight an’ says: ‘Lindy, Miss 
Fanny wuz axin’ me ‘bout gittin’ her a 
cook, ‘cause de old one’s gwine to leave 
her an’ she’s fixin’ fer to break a new one 
in.’ Lindy tried wid all her might to look 
like ’twant nothin’ to her ef Miss Fanny 
wanted a dozen cooks, but you could jes’ 
see de anxiousness stickin’ out all over her. 
‘What you reckon she pays?’ says Lindy, 
sorter keerless like. Jey wa'nt nothin’ 
said about pay,’ I tol’ her; ‘she jes’ said 
cook, dat’s all, an’ I wuz thinkin’ ef Sally 
Ann would like to try, hit would make a 
mighty good staht fo’ her.’ 

***Sally Ann's got diffent ideas "bout 
’,, commence Lindy, but she 
didn’t git no farther ways ‘long, ‘cause I 
walked all over her an’ de outcome wuz dat 
when Sally Ann come home—she wuz out 
when I spoke wid Lindy —dey settled hit 
between ‘em, an’ Sally Ann set in at Miss 
a a-Monday mawnin’, aidgecation 
an’ all. 

**On Tuesday I wuz up at Slocumses to 
he’p wid de cleanin’, like I always does, 
when I heerd Miss Fanny tellin’ Sally Ann 
what to fix fo’ dinner. Ceptin’ fo’ a hen 
dat wuz to be cooked wid rice, dey wan't 
much to do, an’ a baby in ahms could ’a’ 
got dat dinner blin’folded. Miss Fanny 
tol’ her all bout how to fix de hen an’ den 
she lef’ Sally Ann an’ come on in de house 
wid me. 

**When time come to dish up I wuz back 
in de kitchen settin’ down sorter sociable 
like, tryin’ to strike up a confab wid dat 
nigger jes’ to show her she couldn't be 
puttin’ on dog when I wuz aroun’. 

‘But she wouldn't strike up. Jes’ acted 
like one er dese here circus queens on pay- 
day an’ showed de whites er her eyes at 
me ev’y now an’ den. I felt like smackin’ 
her jaws fo’ her, but I didn’t let on. Bine-by 
hea come Miss Fanny in de kitchen an’ 
say: ‘Viney, s’pose you sorter he’p Sally 
Ann wid be. dishin’ up today, ‘cause she’s 
new an’ we'll give her a little lift at fust.’ 
I “eet an’ put on a clean apron an’ got 
ready fo’ to carry in de food. I must say I 
wuz s’prised at how nice dat hen looked, 
layin’ back in de rice an’ ready to carve. 
De Cunnel he always does de carvin’ ‘cause 
can’t no one do hit to please him 

**T sot de hen on de table an’ stood back 
er Cunnel Slocum waitin’ to pass de plates 
roun’. Dey was a young gen'lman—one 
er de gals’ beaux--what had drapped in 
unexpected like, an’ dey had invited im to 
stay an’ eat wid ‘em 

‘“*Cunnel Slocum wuz busy sharpenin’ de 
carvin’ knife. Pretty soon I seen him take 
de fork in his hand, rear back like he always 
do fo’ he starts de actual carvin’, ram hit 
down in de hen’s bosom, an’ gr-r-r-r! You 
know how hit soun’s when you scrape yo’ 
foot on a bed er wet gravel, ‘ceptin’ dis wuz 


April 9,1910 











Here is the 
Machine 


which writes, 
which adds, 

which subtracts, 
and 

which covers the 
whole field of 
writing, adding 

and combined 
writing and adding 


QewreF 





The ll ’ 


Remington 


(New Model 11) Typewriter 
with Wahl Adding and Subtracting Attachment 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 

















There are a few higher priced refrigerators as hand- 
some and as staunchly built as the Belding-Hall. 


But there is NO refrigerator at any 
price so absolutely sanitary and easi- 
ly cleaned and so economical of ice. 

None that gives so much cold, dry 
air for every ounce of ice consumed. 

No reirigerator that can be so 
Ry quickly sanitarily cleaned—with hand 


| tion of food without taint or odor. 


Belding-Hall Refrigerators are 
made in over one hundre d different 
styles, sizes and grades. We espe- 
cially recommend the Belding-Hall 
ONE-PIECE SEAMLESS Porce- 


Jain Lined. Itis the best refrigerator 





and cloth, in every part. you can buy at any price— yet a } 

{ None with the well-directed circuit | ™¢dium price will secure it. | 
4 of the dry, cold air between the ice Ask your dealer for ‘ Belding- ; 
box and the provision chamber, Hail”’ Refrigerators. If he does not , 


j 
ry which assures a perfect preserva-  se// them, we will supply you direct. 


i Write for our catalogue—every prospective refrigerator purchaser should have one. 
' 


| This ONE-PIECE, SEAMLESS $1975 
Porcelain-Lined “Belding-Hall” =e 


The Provision Chamber is of “ONE-PIECE SEAMLESS” § 
Steel, Porcelain-Lined. It is smooth and shiny, like a dinner 
ple ate, without cracks or crevices The corners ave round, See 


ration. Instantly made germlessly or odorlessiy clean, by 
f 

















lu 

wiping with a cloth wrung out of hot water. The shelves ge 

are made of easily cleaned, heavily tinned, woven wire, ~* é 

arranged to give the greatest possible storage capacity. 

Ice chamber, heavy galvanized iron—takes 65 pounds 
: - ) ¥ 

of ice. Case, the best non-warping white oak, staunchly ~_ 


¢ rT 


i constructed, highly finished Che ideal refrigerator f ~" 
t 1 for the average size family. Width 25 inches, depth 
P 18 inches, height 44 inches—actual measurements ‘ as 
ot body of refrigerator 
Ask your dealer for this $19.75 special. If he cannot supply 
you, © ney order for $19.7 





1, to any point n t 
: e nt y 

will be prepaid to River points. You take no « 

the refrigerator is not found satisfactory in every 

respect, return ft at our expense and your 

moncy will be promptly refunded 


Belding-Hall Co. A — Stamess 


High St., Belding, Mich. Porcelain-Lined 
Provision Chamber 

instantly cleaned by wiping 

with cloth wrung out of hot water 









See that 
round corner 
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‘Korrect Shape 
KOOL AND KOMFORTABLE 


Oxfords 


“Korrect Shape” Shoes are con- 
structed on anatomical lines, al! styles 
conforming perfectly to the lines of 
the foot. They are smart in appear- 
ance, perfect in fit, and excellent in 
workmanship. 

“Korrect Shape” oxfords hold the 
heel firmly and fit closely at the ankles 
preventing slipping at the heel and 
gaping at the sides. 


Guaranteed Patent 
Noma, Leather 
ae : The fact that we 





— stand back of these 
shoe swith aniron-clad guarantee, shows 
that we know they will wear and give 
absolute satisfaction. 


Read Our Guarantee 


” 


If the ‘‘Burrojaps’’ upper breaks 
through before the first sole is worn 
through, we will replace with a new 
pair FREE. 

5,000 dealers sell ‘‘Korrect Shape” shoe: 


If yours does not, send today for Pree Ius- 
trated Catalogue in colors, and order cire 


BURT & PACKARD CO., Makers 
39 Field Street, Brockton, Mass. 














(Solid Color) 
And a Beautiful Gold- 





at 
- 

as SCARF PIN 
—— With Old English Engraved 
Haber- Initial Enameled in Color 
da oheee, to Match the Cravat 
we 
silelde ie $400 
KEISER ee 
VAT and SCARF 

Postpaid 





PIN COM 
RATION. that has 
won unanimous ap- 
proval from well-dressed 
men throughout the coun 
try and at leading colleges. 

KEISER CRAVATS are famous 
for their wearing qualities. Reversible 
Blip easily through fold collars. Black, 
White, Blues Greens, Violets, mote, Grays 
a and 40 other newest colo 

4 $1.00 for the KEISER “CRAVAT 

SCARF PIN COMBINA' 

Free for the request,— _ WEBER and DAVID 
BLUE BOOK of NEW YORK ie tgpecramcct ar gl ontaining 
illustrations of New York's smart tressed 
men, including page of exact colors i KEISER CRAVATS 


WEBER anp DAVID 


Successors to David & David 
New York’s Foremost Haberdashers 
Mail Order Department, Broadway and 32nd St., New York City 


Watch Fob Given to 
Bicycle Riders 


Send your dealer's name 
with 4c postage and we 
will mail this handsome 
fob. Also catalog illus- eH 
trating and pricing our ; 
high-grade 


Indianapolis 


Gad Tires 


Admitted by bicycle 
manufacturers and 
riders to be the dest 
made. Wear longest, 
ride easiest and are 
most convenient 
to repair. 
G & JTIRECO. 
ianapolis, Ind. 
Address Bicycle Tire Dept 


























ten times wusser? Eve’ybody looked up 
puzzled like. Cunnel Slocumses face 
turned de color of ripe watahmillion meat, 
an’ he let out de only damn I's evah heerd 
him say ‘fo’ any one but de fam'ly. Sally 
Ann had cooked dat hen widout openin’ 
hit, an’ de Cunnel had run into de gizzard! 

‘He tried to han’ me de dish quick befo’ 
de comp’ny seen hit, but his intentions wuz 
too late. )ve’ybody had got a look at de 
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hen an’ hit didn’t need no spyglass to see | 


what wuz de matter when hit wuz unkiv- 
ered fum de rice. I took de plate out an’ 
sot hit on de kitchen table right under 
Sally Ann’s nose. I ‘lowed she'd git all dat 


wuz comin’ to her fum Miss Fanny,so [ helt | 


my tongue. I carried in some sliced ham, 
but eve'ybody’s ap’tite sorter simmered 
down after dat hen-happenin’, an’ pretty 
soon dey riz up an’ went in de settin’-room, 
Miss Fanny lookin’ des’ as calms if nothin’ 
had happened. But I knowed Sally Ann 
wasn’t gwine to weah out no shoe leather 
at Slocumses. An’ she didn’t. 

“I wuz at Lindy’s dat aft’noon to take 
Alex a bottle er blackberry cordial when 
Sally Ann come trailin’ in. Hit was dark 
in de room an’ she didn’t rec’nize me ovah 


| in de cornder. 


see 


I's done give up my p’sition at dem 
Slocumses,’ wuz de way she ‘nounced her- 
se’f, ‘’cause I wuz aidgecated fo’ higher 
things. I's done chi ange d my mind ‘bout 
bein’ acommon cook.’ ‘ Fo’ de Lawd’ ssake, 

says Lindy, ‘you ain't done gone an’ lef 

Miss Fanny?’ At dat 1 spoke up. ‘Done 


| lef’ Miss Fanny?’ says I, mockin’ Lindy; 


‘yes, she’s done left her. Left her like a 
cottridge leaves a gun—’cause she wuz 
kicked out,’ says I, an’ when I spoke up 
an’ Sally Ann ree’nized who hit wuz she 
might’ nigh jumped out er her skin. ‘ Don't 
you try to come nothin’ on no one in front 
er me, niggah,’ says *You needn't 
wall yo’ eyes roun’ at me, fo’ you is aniggah, 
an’ you's mighty nigh a white-livered one 
at dat. Mean’ yo’ mammy’s got mo’ sense 
tucked up unde r our little fingernails d: un 
you is under yo’ whole nappy haid. All yo’ 
aidgecation,” says I, ‘ain't ke ‘p’ you fum 
sendin’ a hen onto Miss Fanny’s table wid 
de insides lef’ in hit jes’ like de Lawd made 


| hit.’ At dat Sally Ann dropped her haid 


an’ Lindy looked like she was mighty nigh 


| ready to drap in her tracks. 


| you’s done. 


| 
| 


sae 


All yo’ aidgecation,’ I ke “p’ on, ‘ain't 
learnt you no respec’ fo’ you’ hahd-wu ‘kin’ 
mammy what borned you an’ has tuck de 
trouble er raisin’ you. You knows how to 
han’le a pen’—I come close to her—‘ but 
youcan’t bake a batch er biscuits, can you?’ 

***No’m,’ says Sally Ann, squirmin’. 

ig ‘You knows how to shine up yo’ nails 
like white folks, but you can’t beat up a 
plain cup cake, can you?’ 

a No’n,’ says Sally Ann, squirmin’ some 
mo’, 

*** You knows how to set up by de winder 
and show off to folks how you can read 
printin’, but you ain't never done a week's 
washin’, has you?’ 

“*No’m,’ says Sally Ann. 

“**What good is all yo’ aidgecation doin’ 
you ef hit ain’t learnt you some sense?’ 
says I. ‘You’s done gone an’ disgraced Miss 
Fanny an’ dem ’fo’ comp’ny, dat’s what 
Quit yo’ eryin’,’ says I, for 
she begin to sniffle at dat; ‘’tain’t no use fo’ 
to howl ovah — milk. Ef you is gota 
mossel er sense left in you whi at ain't been 
aidgecate od out of you, you's gwine to drap 
yo’ persnickety ways an’ git down to busi- 
ness an’ show what kin’ er stuff you’s made 
of.’”’ Viney paused for breath. 

“All dat se las’ summer,”’ she re- 
sumed presently. ‘‘How come me to tell 


you ’bout hit I was aimin’ to ax you to step | 
| in an’ tas’e a piece er lemon custid dat ud 


melt in yo’ mouf. Sally Ann baked hit an’ 
sent hit ovah to me dis mawnin’.” 
**Sho’ nough?”’ breathed Uncle Peter. 
Viney chuckled. ‘‘She’s been cookin’ fo’ 
Miss Fanny evah sence I tuck her in hand 
an’ put aidgecation out er business. Now 
come on in an’ tas’e dat custid pie.” And 
Viney swung the gate open for Uncle Peter. 


Jap’s Trust 


AP MILLER and James Whitcomb 

Riley, the Indiana poet, were firm 
friends, and since Riley made Miller fa- 
mous in one of his poems Jap has been 
called the Mayor of Brooklyn, a small 
village where he runs a general store 

The other day Jap got a letter from a 
company that manufactures fire engines, 
asking what protection Brooklyn has 
against fire. Jap answered: “ Rain.” 








Designed 


_ er Courin 


Comfor 


The price of the Owen rep- 
resents the car complete. 
The regular equipment 
includes finest quality mo- 
hair top with side curtains 
and top slip cover; folding 
wind snield; clock; speed- 
ometer; electric horn; 
combination electric and 
gas headlights; combina- 
tion electric and oil side 
and tail lamps; Prest-O- 
Lite tank; muffler cutout; 
foot accelerator; side tire 
carrier irons; robe rail; 
trunk rack; tire chains; 
full set of tools and one 
extra inner tube. 


ESIGNED for touring, the Owen 
affords the utmost in luxury 
and comfort. 

The wheels are 42 inch, with large 
tires—which insures easy nding and 
great tire mileage. 

The motor is 50 horsepower, four 
cylinder, with a long stroke, which gives 
the maximum pulling power at slow 
speed, increases the life of the motor 
and insures quietness and absence of 
vibration. 

The steering wheel is on the left side 
—the gear shifting lever at the opera- 
tor’s nght—so the driver's seat is acces- 
sible from either side. 

The occupants of the front seats are 
protected by high front doors. 

The tonneau is deep and roomy and 
1s provided with folding auxiliary seats 


The “Owen’”’ is $4,000 f.0.b. Detroit 


Descriptive titerature on request 


Owen Motor Car Co. 


1608 E. Grand Boulevard Detroit, Mich, 
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Now 800 Cities Have 


Overland Dealers 


Wherever you are you can see Overland cars. There 
are dealers to show you their matchless simplicity. There are 
owners to tell you about their performances. You can judge 
for yourself why these remarkable cars—in two short years 
—have reached the topmost place. 


You Owe This to Yourself 


This is no ordinary car—this Overland. It should 





not be considered as merely one of the many. 


Remember that 27 months ago the car was en- 
tirely unknown, and it had scores of well-established 
competitors. Today there are four factories, em- 
ploying 4,000 men, turning out 140 Overlands daily 
to meet the overwhelming demand. And a fifth fac- 
tory is being equipped. 


This season’s advance orders from dealers called 
for $24,000,000 worth of Overland cars. And this 
demand was created without any advertising 


solely by the cars themselves. 


We are turning out five times our output of one 
year ago. Yet, at this writing—March 1—we are 
1,700 cars behind on orders for immediate delivery. 


You owe to yourself a knowledge of this car. It 
has won over others on sheer merit alone. And the 
demand is increasing several times as fast as for the 
best other car that we know. 


The facts which are winning these legions of 
buyers are bound to win you when you know them. 
It is worth a slight wait—if it is necessary—to get 
this superior car. Every Overland dealer has at 
least cars to show. You can see them and try them. 
And most of our dealers who have ordered ahead 
can deliver with reasonable promptness. We are 


going to supply the demand. 


Why We Advertise 


The demand for Overlands, until this year, has 
come frem scattered localities. The larger part of 
the country has known nothing about them 


In sections where known the cars have captured 
the trade beyond our power to supply it. Last year 
the demand was twice our capacity, though we 
turned out 4,075 cars. 


Now our output is multiplied, and it soon will be 
larger still. But the records of last year’s cars 
would sell this year’s production without any adver- 
tising, in all probability. 


But the time has come when every city and ham- 
let—every farming community—should know about 
Overland cars. We want a few of these cars in 
every locality, so that all people everywhere may 
know their advantages. Our future depends on this 
wide distribution—on having these cars on every 
road and street. That is why we have sold to these 
800 dealers. And that is the reason for this national 
advertising. 


Every man familiar with Overlands knows what 
the result will be. Dealers who are ordering for 
next year’s delivery are doubling this year’s con- 
tracts. One of them has ordered 3,500 Overlands 
to be delivered in 1911. 


Before this year is ended there will be 20,000 
new Overland owners, in a myriad localities, telling 
about these cars. Then the whole world of motor 
car lovers will know how this car performs. 


Two Careful Customers 





There are two users of Overlands whose require- 
ments are extremely severe. For 18 months the 
Government has used Overland cars in its mail 
service. The cars must run 75 miles a day, winter 
and summer, without missing a trip. <A _ virtual 
novice must be able to care for them without break- 
downs, dekays or trouble. And the cars must cost 
less than horses, compared with the service per- 
formed. For a year and a half the Overland has 
splendidly met these requirements. 


The J. I. Case Threshing Machine Co. supplies 
Overlands to its country salesmen. These cars must 
travel any road in any weather. They must always 
keep going without expert attention, and must show 
a low cost of upkeep. That concern has selected 
the Overland as best suited to these requirements. 


Nine buyers in ten seek that sort of car. They 
seek a car as faithful as a horse, as economical as 
a horse, and as easy as a horse to drive and to care 
for. They want a trouble-proof car which no con- 
ditions will faze, and a car which gives most for the 
money. If you compare cars as did these careful 
buyers you will choose the car they chose. 
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Overland Model 


25 h. p.—102-inch wheel bz 
$1,050—double ru 
complete Toy 7) 


Overland Model 4 
40 h. p.—112-inch wheel b/ 


place of single run 


Overland Model 41 


40 h. p.—112-inch wheel bg 
Touring or Close- 


Overland Model 4 
Either Touring or Close-C 
glass front, the top an 















38--Price, $1,000 

se. With single rumble seat, 
' nble seat, $1,075— 

‘onneau, $1,100 






lodel 4 0—Price, $1,250 


heel b/ | ase. Double rumble, in 
able, $25 extra 


fle run 


—Price, $1,400 
use. Either 5-passenger 


Coupled body 





Close- 


















2—Price, $1,500 
oupled body. The folding 
id gas tank are extras 
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Five Times Last Year’s 











Call for Overlands 





The demand for Overlands is five times that of last 


year. 


And we are making five times as many. Yet the 
Overland last year was one of the big-selling cars. 


A car 


which so wins its way against today’s competition must, 
as you know, be a remarkable car. 


Some Important Reasons 





We will leave to our catalog the technical details 
But let us point out the main reasons why the Over 
land, where known, has so captured the trad 


The car was designed by a mechanical genius 
after most other cars had been fully developed. He 


had for his basis all the best ideas that the best en 


gineers had worked out. He compared the crea 


tions of a hundred designers by the actual results 


in use. And he chose for every part of his car th 
device that had proved itself best 
Then he developed a wonderful engine—power 
ful, simple, all-enduring. He made the lubrication 
automatic. He got rid of the complex pump 
Then he studied simplicity. He knew that the 


best way to minimize trouble was to reduce th 
number of parts. He invented one part to take th 
place of a number, wherever this could be don \ 
single part which he invented did away with 47 


The next step was to solve the question of ease in 


The Pedal Control 


Three of the Overland models operate by pedal 


operation. 





control. Push a pedal forward to go ahead and 
backward to reverse. Push another pedal forward 
to get on high speed. The hands have nothing to 
do but steer. As a result, a child can master the 
car in ten minutes. A novice can run it the first 
time he takes the wheel. 

The Overland is almost trouble-proof. Give it 
oil and water and it will always keep going. We 
have run one of these cars for 7,000 miles, night and 
day, without stopping the engine. Many a man 
has run an Overland from 7,000 to 10,000 miles 
And the car 


has been run as far as 28 miles on one gallon of 


without even cleaning a spark plug 
gasoline. That is why Overland owners sell these 
cars to others. Our whole marvelous growth has 


been due to that fact. 


Our Costly Machinery 





About $3,000,000 has been invested in plants and 
machinery for producing the Overland car. The 








parts are all made by automatic machines, so that 
error or variation is out of the question \ecuracy 
is secured to the ten-thousandth part f an inch 
The system is the same as that employed in watch 
making \s a result, Overland parts are all intet 
changeablk 

Every part after each operation is subjected to 
careful inspection Chere are more than 10,000 of 
these inspections of the various | f each « 
Then every chassis, before the body idded 
given a thorough test on the road As a result, every 
Overland car goes out in perfect condition 

The Minimized Cost 

Our enormous production and labor-saving ma 
chinery enable us to make cars for much less than 
others This saving alone would give us a \ fait 
profit. In the past year alone, through multiplied 
output and new machinery, we have cut the st 20 
per cent 

This year we are selling a 25 horsepower Over 
land, with a 102-inch wheel base, for $1,000 No 
other car of equal power and size is sold nearly 
1OoW 

We sell a 40 horsepower Overland, with a 112 
inch wheel base, for $1,250. For $1,500 we ar 
selling a car with all the power and speed—all the 
style and appearance that any man can want \ll 
prices include five lamps and magneto 

With a smaller output and k moder ma 
chinery it is out of the question for any maker to 
give what the Overland gives for the money 

Please Find Out 

We have two books which should be read by 
every man who desires to keep track of the progre 
in motor cars. They are fascinating books and the 
tell a wonderful story. Cut out this coupon a 


reminder to ask us to send them fre 
| The Willys-Overland Company 
Toledo, Ohio 


Licensed Under Selden Patent 


Please send me the two books free 
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- Bag 

















Light as a Feather, 
Strong as Good Leather 
Purchase no bag unless stamped with our Patent No. 903,808. 
duve iy poor back! Mod- | 
ern travelers, and 

especially women, are discarding heavy 
leather luggage and using instead the 
light weight but sturdy Travelight Bags. 
They are made of the best fibre matting, 
strongly bound in leather, with strength 
where strength is needed and no useless 
weight anywhere. These bags weigh | 
about 2% lbs. and are rain-proof. 

Travelight Bags have a look of trim 
smartness which is lacking in most light | 
weight baggage. The bag pictured above 
has gussets, binding, corners and handle 
of strong leather. Extra fine brass lock 
and catches. Size 18x11 x 8%, price $4. 
Cheape r grade s if desired. 


o~ ss Bags can be bought 
Siaveligh 


and save your 













from dealers. If 


yours does not 
carry them,send us | 
the price and we 

will st to you express prepaid, or, if te 

fer, just send for our i trated folder, contain- | 

ing testimonials from al! parts of the Ss 





HERMAN LOEB & COMPANY 
237 North Lawrence St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











































TRY THIS | 


Self Heating Iron Free 








smn what it means to save thousands of 
stey every ironing day—to get away from 
the hot kitchen and iron where you please, 
independent of stoves Use it in the sewing 
room for pressing —for the fine things you 
do uy for yourselt ¥be “n if you think you 
can 5; our expense rhe 
Ideal Self Hosting Sad Iron 
giv ve tiort of an electric ire 
But in det tric light bill it 







uts d s than ¢ ae oe 

Thi ! t Ideal 

Self H - 

strong 

Size 

eam 

toiay ft r 

name y ir 

som tgpsthenr 1 ain ney saver 
uu cou ‘ ny he Write today 


| ToeAL SAD IRON MFG. CO., Dept. 20, Cleveland, O. 


°K You Speculate Read This 

He made a Milbon with 
his Bucket-Shop, the 
Game 
Cannot Beat, Then 
vs with the 
V oman W ho he ad 
Helped Him and 
The Saturday 
Evening Post 
published the story. 
Thousands read it 
only m parts. Now 
complete in book 
form. Sold every - 
where. Sent free 
for $1.50. 

GW. DILLINGHAM CO. 
Publishes New York 




















| him sent to jail. 
| I’m going to tell the truth. 
| money + 


about it!”’ 


SON 


(Continued from Page 23) 


Miss Adrienne was there, settin’ 
side the wire gate of a high fence that cut 
the room in two. Mrs. Russell was with 
her. Both was watching the door at the 
far end of the room. 

“A Son,”’ reads a fat old policeman. I 
was in front of that platform by now, with 

a banister between me and it. 

Miss Adrienne stood up, quick, and 
come past me, Mrs. Russell a close second. 
The judge was ~~ low to somebody. 
So Miss Adrienne half faced toward the 
wide door again. ‘‘Why ain’t he here!” 
I heard her whisper to Mrs. Russell. ‘‘ He’ll 


just in- | 





come, dear.”’ ‘‘But he’s had plenty of | 
time.”” And she went down to the wire 
gate—then back again. 


The judge stopped talking. Now he 
looked at me. e had the nicest pair of 
eyes I've ever seen in a man’s head. ‘‘ Well, 
Son,’’ he says, *“ 
yourself ?’’ 

“Your 
straight at him, 
anything to say.” 

{e read a slip of paper in his hand. ‘‘ But 
this is a serious charge.’’ All of a sudden 
his face was more sober. ‘“‘If you can’t 
spe ak up for yourself I'll have to hold you.” 

‘All right, 3 your Honor; that suits me.”’ 

“Oh, Judge!” It was Miss Adrienne, 
and she put up one little fist. 
didn't take the money!”’ 

Mrs. Russell broke in. ‘‘I don’t know 
what to make of this,’’ she says. ‘This 
man robbed Miss Mallory, and the foolish 
girl won't hear a single word against him!” 

Ble ss her little heart! 

‘Officer, when you searched him - 
**Money wasn’t there, 
he might ‘a’ slipped it.”’ 
And, madam, 


Honor,” I answers, looking 
‘I don’t know as I got 


es. 


‘‘And you know, Miss Mallory, that he 


| didn’t take it?” 


do 

It was my turn. ‘It'll be all right if you 
hold me, your Honor,” I says again. “If 
the bail’s too big I reckon I can make my- 
se if comfortable.’ 

“Judge! Judge!’’ She could hardly | 
speak, the poor little girl. ‘I won't have | 
I don't care who it hurts. 
I gave that 
away. 

‘Ridiculous!’ 
believe her, Judge. 
protect him.” 

‘*You gave it away?” 
“To the defendant ?”’ 

‘‘No; to another man.” 

That give Mrs. Russell a stitch in the 
side. ‘‘Another man! Another man! Why, 
this is the most disgraceful thing I've ever 
heard, Adrienne! My boy shall know 


"says Mrs. Russell. ‘‘ Don’t 
She only wants to 


repeats the judge. 


‘You shall know about it,” cries Miss 
Adrienne. ‘I can’t spare you any longer. 
Judge, I'm willing to tell everything. Will 
you please hear the rest in a private room?” 

He led the way through a side door. 
A man that'd been making shorthand 
scratches went next, then Miss Adrienne 
and Mrs. Russell. Last of all, me 
full military escort. 


what’ve you got to say for | 


‘Judge, he 


your Honor. But 


you swear you saw ail 
thousand dollars put into the purse?’ 


usual 


If I live to be a thousand I'll never for- | 


get the room we went into. 
of red carpet on the floor. 
three chairs was half shoved under a long 


It had a strip | 


table. The judge pulled one out and set 
| down. 
Miss Adrienne stood in front of him. 


the Public | 


“T'm—I’mso 
| his arm quick. =. 


she begun, ‘I loaned that money 


” 


Judge,” 
to Mrs. Russell's son. 

“Harold? Nonsense!” 

“Yes, Harold. Why isn’t he 
Because he’s afraid. Six months ago he 
came to me for help. Now he’s in trouble 
again. And if he hadn't had that thou- 
sand in time today he'd be standing here 
instead of this innocent man 

No more snorting, no more stomping, no 
more rearing up on tiptoe. This was the 
end of her picket. “‘Oh, my son!” I've 
never seen any body paler around the gills. 

‘It'll ruin him! And he’s so proud! 
always held his head so high.” 

Proud? A man ain't got the genuine 
brand of pride just because he goes around 
with his nose in the air like he was wearing 
a chunk of asafetida under his chin. : 

‘**Nobody'll know,"’ went on Miss Adri- 
enne. ‘‘ He’s safe now.” 

The policeman offered 
Russell leaned on him 


here? | 


And two or | 


fe’s | 
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The detailed refinements and 
luxury of Columbia motor cars 
distinguish them among other 
high grade automobiles. 
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THE COLUMBIA MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Station 104-A, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Licensed under Selden Patent 















: We Makea 
Here Is Something New From | "si; 
High Grade 
Kalamazoo Gas 
Prove for yourself in your own home, that the Kalamazoo is the 
most perfect —most economical —r t satisfactory range for you Ranges 
to use— Your money back if it’s not. w F. 
rite For 
Cash Or Time Payments FREE 
We want ever ho wife to know the comfort | venie f 
Kalar Penn “oe home. You car : y oa ‘cany time payments or pay Catalog 
cas kither way— ave $10 to $20 0n tove in the catalog. Wi 
sd for Seeds ns ue people to own ‘the best shove Grams No. 808 
a the world 








We Pay the Freight 
Write for Free Stove and 
Range Catalog No. 152 
Kalamazoo Stove Co. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


_ Direct to bole 
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The OZON 


Bedroom, Sick- 
room and 
wherever 
PURE 
AIR is 
Needed. 


e—conservi 


q ts, et 


Breathe Pure Mountain Air in Your Own Home~ 
- sly s of fet r ern 


PURE AIRIFIER 
For use in Home, 


sease-breedi 
















The debilitating, healt sapt 
laden air tak t 


mpure 
nee in 


origin » impure air, tr 


recent scier ner s everyone te have- ‘RIGHT’ IN THEIR own 
HOME — oir sed tra as pure Tefreshing and exhilarating as the purest 
ao ~filled atmosphere of the‘ peng weoes” and mountain peaks rT s 
tle engeoy S opera y elect rdinary lighting current)—turned on 
off t r a s* oe {t sest room 


E 





ee a button — a 


OZONE. PURE. ‘AIRIFIER 


t ve atmospheric purifier no matter t 
' ur ates t 





a lefle 


sinfectious g acterial life n 
f health and hygiene it is remem by the 
highest medical: a lectentific authorities being re mend- 
pre tive and f h diseased con aditio ons 

$ feted on ‘esthann, hay fever, bronchitis, lagrippe 
panes. anaemia, nervousness, insomnia, ct A thoroughly 
1 t ess — now in use in R thoes offices 
“or 0 any’o " ents in the U S. The OZONE 
RE AIRIFIER quickly saves its st in doctors’ bills where used in the 
atovere pontine ot Ss Santiy Write for strated catalogue, pr t and descriptive matter, endorse- 
ng for Hberal THE 0Z ONE PURE AIRIFIER CO., 318 Rand McNally Bldg., Chicago.) J 


tvent at ar 








the health 


i pl stan of pl 
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Don’t Play With Fire 


by accepting just any kind of a fire insurance policy. The best costs 
a Ask for the Hartford 


Any agent or broker can get you a Hartford Fire Insurance Co. policy. 























The first Derby made in America was a | 


C&K 























HATSforM 





nappfet 


Made in two grades, $6 and $4. 


the best dealers. 
Write for THE HATMAN 


THE CROFUT & KNAPP Co. 


840 Broadway, New York 





WORN THE WORLD 
OVER BY WELL 
DRESSED MEN. 


Sample Pair, Cotton, 25c., Silk, 50c 


George Frost Co., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


Boston 
Garter 


The Boston Garter 
grasps the leg and your 
half hose in a way that 
feels good and safe. 


See that Boston GARTER 
is stamped on the clasp. maid 


led on Receipt of Price 











Dept. 26 ADAMS & ELTING CO., 








OF PE Set Polar ee ee ws 


AYGIENIC 


KAL.SOMINE 
were Qdamar { Jung Co, 


HOME DECORATOR FREE. 





A book of helps. Artistic 
schemes in colors for every 
room. 

Hygienic Kalsomine beautifies 
and germ-proofs your walls. 
Endorsed by health authorities 
and painters. Looks best, goes 
furthest and lasts longest. 
Ask your dealer or write us. 


POPULAR WITH EVERYBODY 


NEW YORK 


Chicago 





heavy. ‘Thank you, Adrienne,”’ she says, 
‘and you.” 

I bowed and opened the door. 

“Case is dismissed,’ says the judge. He 
crossed over tome. His eyes were gray, too 

gray and kind. He reached up a hand to 
my shoulder. ‘‘Got anything to say for 


yourself now?” he asks. 


‘I'm as guilty as ever, Judge.” 

‘Guilty of what? 

“Of of being in love.” 

“I thought so.” 

“Judge, I’d cross hell on a tight-rope for 
that girl.”’ 

He slapped me on the back. Then he 
went out, the shorthand man behind, and 
shut the door soft. 

I stood at the end of the table. ‘‘ Miss 


| Adrienne,” I says—I could see she was cut 


to the heart —‘‘a person can’t be hard ona 
young man in a case like that. You know, 
every good proposition in this world has 
some teeny weak spot in it. Now, look at 
a mule, for instance—the smartest animal 


| on four legs, barring an Arab horse. 


mule’ll outpull an ox, live on cottonwood 
bark, drink out of a puddle, and keep hog 
fat. But swim him, and let a tablespoonful 
of water leak into one ear, and under he 
goes!"’ 

She turned and smiled a little, sad smile. 
“Harold Russell wasn’t even willing to 
admit that he’d borrowed the money, or 
ask his mother to stop prosecuting. The 
coward! He wasn’t thinking of my hap- 
piness.”’ 

“*Son,”’ I says to myself, ‘don’t take 
that for more’n it’s worth. There's about 
as much to your chance of winning her as 
there is to the shadow of smoke.”’ And 
grabbed on to the end of the table to keep 
me where I was. 

“I told him six months ago that I never 
could marry him.” 

Then for a few minutes neither of us said 
a word. Her gray eyes were fastened on 
my face. 


“‘T want to thank you,”’ she began when 


she spoke again. 


‘You're welcome—there never was a 


person more welcome.” 

‘*It’s strange,’”’ she says, ‘‘how you— you 
seem to me.” 

“Tt ain't strange how you seem to me,” 


| ITanswers. “It’s the most natural thing in 
| the whole world.’ 


I've seen you a thousand times in my 


| life,” she goes on, voice ‘way low. ‘‘In the 
| books at the library —in plays—in galleries 


Ww he re there are paintings of the West. 
‘**T’ve seen you in my dreams, little girl.”’ 

And then—well, I never did know how 
to think one point of the compass and talk 
another. But she couldn’t more’n kill me 
for it, anyhow. So—out it popped! 

“In every dream I've —I’ve loved you,”’ 
I says. ‘“‘And—TI know you'll laugh—in 
every dream you've loved me. I guess 


| this is where I wake up.” 


She come toward me. Ah, she was tall 
and slim and sweet! ‘‘I—I don’t dare love 
you,” she says. 

** Because 

“Think of your being willing to go to 
jail to save me a little trouble! Oh, you're 


” 


| out of a beok—or a play—or a picture 


You're not real.’’ And she put out her two 
hands to me. 

That little old room swum. And I cir- 
cled with it, as dizzy as when I used to let 
the old cat die. I covered my eyes. 


When I opened ‘em I took both her hands | 


in one of mine and I kissed the top one. ‘‘If 
that’s the only thing that’s troubling you!’ 
I says. ‘Ah, little girl, I'm going to take 
you back with me to the San Joaquin!” 
The San Ji oaquin! ig 

“Where the sun’s on the job three 
hundred and forty days out of the year; 
where there's slathers of water on tap if the 
orchard gets thirsty; and a little shingled 
ranchhouse waiting for you, honey. 


| had both my arms around her now. 


“But—but I don’t know what your 
name is yet.” 

“It’s a dickens of a name,” I answers 
“I’m afraid you won't think it’s worth 


| trading Mallory for.”’ 


‘“Tt’ll suit you, whatever it is.”’ 


“Well, for a front handle, sweetheart, , 


how'd Sheridan suit you?—Sherry for 
short.’ 

‘Sherry is dear! But the last one!”’ 
“Honest, I hate to tell you.”’ 
“*Sheridan’ll go fine with anything.” 

“* Well—well, is it my fault if it’s ——” 
“What?” 

“Smith?” 

“You great big boy!” 

And I kissed that sweet, warm mouth. 
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Adler’s Collegian Clothes 


have a high quality standard to maintain which will never be slighted in the 
minutest degree. ‘The fabrics and the other materials are keeping the national 
putation of this famous make of apparel, where it has been for year 
Collegian Clothes are the clothes for particular men. 
Che spring suits and overcoats are now being shown by foremost clothiers 


everywhere. <A copy of our style book will be mailed upon application. 


David Adler & Sons Clothing Co. 


Nobby Clothes Makers 


Milwaukee 








































an you are making at present I want to hear from 


I AM LOOKING FOR MEN OF GRAS. PERHAPS we CAN GET age STEN 


Don t take the trouble to write inle 1 have ir a , your hal 


are gv0d, i ican furnisl! ewitht best of refers t rat t and aracter, 


I am interested in vario ) ercial exit e r write t king Ia 
t in r lir Perhaps I t, butt cote tile la 7 t take you long tof 
whether, or not, 1 1 e st ething to offer » 
* State a the i of work you are successful in, y rrea for lering a change, 





Sg Ga yu to any Bank in Minne r the € ercial Age 


M. W. SAVAGE, “omen Minn. 


International Stock Food Co.—\nternational Stock Food Farm— International Sugar Feed Co.—M. W. Savage Factories Co.— 
Manatacturer of Home and Farm Specialties. 
























































BENNETT 


Portable Typewriter 


Guaranteed One Year 


SOLD ON APPROVAL 


HIS wonderful new typewnter, at 
one-sixth the cost, with one-tenth the 
number of parts, does the same work as expen- 
sive machines with quickness, neatness and ease. 





The Bennett is a portable, visible-writing, pone > 
bon typewriter; standard keyboard ; light, sim: 
compact, strong In neat case, size only Z2x5x11 Jochen 
weight only 4'2 pounds. Made from best mai 
by e xperts 


Send Name and Address 


for free illustrated catalog and sample of writing. 


Don't 5 ore than §18 for a typewriter until you know the 
Bennett. Don't pay tess than $100 uniess you buy a Bennett. 


Agents wanted for a few unfilled territories. 
M. D. Bennett Typewriter Company, 
366 Broadway, New York, U.S.A. 














is more than 
soap but costs no more 


Lifebuoy Soap is the sensible 
soap for the skin because it cleans 
and disinfects at the same time. Its 
use gives sterilized clean-ness; the 
only perfect cleanness. 


Lifebuoy is the best soap made for 


Toilet, Bath and Shampoo 


It destroys the germs which you 
can't see while removing the dirt 
that you can see febuoy is 
distinguished from ordi- 
nary soaps by “that 
clean smell.” 


5° 


AT YOUR 
GROCERS 


Lever Bros. Co. 
CAMBRIDGE, - MASS. 








Best and Cheapest Continuous 
Concrete Mixer 


on the market —- It’s the 





oll Mfe. > ta r Ww. ‘ St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 











ELECTRICITY 
PRACTICALLY +*o INDIVIDUALLY 
TAUGHT 


Through the medium 





of tools and machinery. Yoa are 





qualified in a few months, under the guidance of skilled 

ist tors in the largest and best equipped electrical 
sch 1 the U.S., to occupy a veuponsttle osition in 
the electri OR r to enter into an electrical contract 
ing t I our own, Write or call for Prospectus. 


New York Electrical § School, 33 West 17th Street, New York City 


AGENTS 200% PROFIT 


HAME FASTENER 
ny Amery por ben 
wild about ther Fasteo 


cnatentip with ® " Sage offen Pe ssee Money beck if 
factor Wr text " < ential terms to agents, 


¥ T HOMAS MFG ‘CO., ‘868 weaas St., Dayton, Ohio 








Feawick & Lawrence 


jason, F < . 
Al raven Lawyers, 640 F Street 


Washington, D. C., and New York 
ed 49 years. Best References. Careful Work 





City y. Ratablished 49 years 
Te as Madeante 


| which balled on their hoofs and made 


| overhung all the country. 


| The cold grew more 


BOOKLET AND ADVICE FREE. | other. 


THE ARIZONA 
RANGERS 


(Continued from Page 21) 


slept as best they could among the deepen- 
ing drifts. For five days they kept this up 
until the skin drew tight upon their cheek- 
bones and they staggered when they dis- 
mounted from their gaunt horses. 

The sixth morning, as usual, they sepa- 
rated forthe hunt. Sergeant Campbell and 
Bob Green took a course to the north and 
west; Maxwell and Tafolla went to the 
north and east. That night all four were 
to return to the point of departure. 

The country over whic 
Tafolla rode included several hogback ridges 
and interlying cafions. It was for the most 
part side-hill traveling through thick brush 
and along boulder-strewn slopes. The 
horses floundered heavily in the snow, 
them 
stumble frequently. At times one of them, 
and then the other, pitched forward dan- 
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Maxwell and | 


| every automobile owner. 
experiments until he finds the best. 


gerously, and the rider kept his seat by the | 


rare knack that comes from the habit of 
But the men rode stiffly; their 


ars 
ae had but little of the warmth of life | 


| —the warmth that does so much to keep off | 
discouragement. Their gaunt eyessearched 


the white snow constantly. 
The day was cold and still. A gray sky 
Dull-bellied 
clouds sank toward them from the heights. 
It started snowing; the flakes made a 
thick fog through which they peered for 
any sign of man or trail. Morning wore on 
to noon; afternoon deepened to the time 
when shadows fell like huge threats. The 


pair of rangers halted suddenly, frozen to | 


stillness by a rifle shot. 
Some one was hunting across the ridge. 

It was getting late when they rode 
cautiously into the cafion whence the report 
had come. 
hoped to find, a fresh-made trail, beside it 
blood drops on the snow. 
traveled here with his new-killed game. 


Another followed. | 


| drop us a line. 


They found what they had | 
A hunter had | 


They knew he must be one of those whom | 


they were hunting in their turn. 
The Parting of the Ways 


They were miles from their own camp. 
The snow was falling fast. 
notify the others would mean delay until 
the next morning—the losing of that trail 


To return and | 


Boston w York 


| 


| 
| 


in a country of strange, tangled landmarks. | 


They followed it alone. 

As they followed it they took the rangers’ 
oath. According to the old custom they 
rode side by side, clasping each other's 
hands, repeating the secret words by which 
they swore to stand by each other and their 
duty and the honor of their company. 
Dusk was coming on; the pine trees loomed 
about them, black against the snow. They 

spoke the last low words and rode toward 
the — where the seven hid. 

Their gaunt horses stumbled wearily. 
intense. The trail 
with its lining of blood drops led them up a 
hill. They climbed toward the summit 
which forms the rim of the bowl-like valley 
where the outlaws had their camp. They 
were near the top of the rise when some- 
thing a it was that strange, keen 
sense of impending danger which no man 
can exactly define—made them dismount 
and tie their horses in the brush. They 
crawled on up; they reached the crest. The 
two of them emerged upon the open slope. 

Below them — it was fifty yards at most 
the pine grove began. Farther down, 





among the trees, the seven members of the | 


gang were gathered around a pack-horse 
on which lay a fresh-killed deer. Even as 
they saw them there—the quarry whom 
they had trailed so wearily—and as they 
were striving to reach the shelter of the 
outlying pines, the pack-horse caught their 
scent. It reared violently and snorted. 
The outlaws looked up, then sprang to 
cover, and the grove showed presence of 
no man. From behind the tree-trunks 
came the click of rifle hammers brought to 
the cock. 

Maxwell called out, then, the statutory 
formula of arrest. ‘‘In the name of the 


law and the Territory of Arizona,’’ he ended. | 


He raised his voice a second time, 


com- | 


manding them to lay down their arms. | 


There was a moment of silence. A man 
ste PP ved out into plain view 
fello, Tafolla,’’ he said « uietly. 
**Hello, Smith,”’ said Tafolla. 
The two former partners looked at each 
It was the first time they had come 








What tire to buy? 


That’s the question that assails 
Usually the new auto owner 


Those who have 


been through the mill say this to those who have not— 


There are two things of paramount and equal 
importance in tires. 

First the tire itself. 

A tire must be we// made of the best possible 
materials. 

Second,a tire must have attentions or care after 
you've bought it. Not necessarily repairs — but 
attention regularly. 

You see you're not an expert rubber man. Nor 
are you an expert machinist. Nor as yet automo- 
bilist. 

You yourself simply can't give your tires the 
attentions they regularly require. A tire agent 
will not give you tire attentions for he’s usually 
too anxious to sell you more tires yet. You must 


have expert advice and care for your tires to 
secure their maximum efficiency. 

With these two tire requirements im mind, viz., 
the tire and the tire care, you can go down the line 
of tires and you'll find most of them eliminated. 

One make of tires you'il not find eliminated 
however and that's the Fisk. 

The first cost of Fisk Tires is higher than any 
other tires—but remember in addition to secur- 
ing the best tires— material and workmanship 
considered—when you purchase Fisk Tires you 
secure a Tire Care Service as well—not from agents 
alone but from branches or units of the Fisk Rub- 
ber Company (see list below)—the people primar- 
 : interested in securing the maximum efficiency 

their tires. 


WRITE FOR EXTENSIVE LITERATURE (FREE) 


We can't tell you the whole story of Fisk Tires here, yet you should know it if you wish the most 


serviceable and most economical tire. 


Four styles: 


We'll be very glad to send you our books on this subject if you 
Better write now. Address New York Office, 1725 Broadway. 


Bolted-On with Removable Rim, Clincher, 
Quick Detachable Clincher, Dunlop. 


Tires to fit any rim. 


The Fisk Rubber Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


or in Seventeen Cities. 


Address all communications to New York Office. 
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Tin Can 


Whenyoufinish shaving, 
does your face feel like it his cost. 
had been scraped with the 
edge of an opened tin can? 

If 80, 
don’t strop your razor, or 


it is because you on trial. 
in his cash register. 
don't know how to strop 
it expertly. 

Get an AutoStrop Safety 
Razor, and there will be no 
more of that sore, scraped, 
tin can feeling. Your face 
will feel healed, soothed 
and healthy just like the 
head barber leaves it. 

Why? Because you can 
strop the AutoStrop Safety 
Razor as handily, quickly 
and expertly as the head 
barber. Naturally, you get 
the head barber's edge 
and shave. 


Try It Free 
(Dealers Read This, Too) 
No dealer can lose any- 
thing by selling AutoStrop 
Safety Razors on 30 days’ 


No delay. 


if any are 


FAR QUICKER, 


free trial, for 





vs. Head Barber Shaves 


returned, we exchange them or refund him 
Therefore, don’t be timid about asking a 
dealer tosell you an AutoStrop Safety Razor 


He’s glad to do it. 


Men who ‘‘ do things 





Quick fHandy 
G 


at 


No procrastination. 


Don’t wait to call on your dealer. 
or write him to send you an AutoStrop 
Safety Razor on trial now. 


HANDIER THAN A 





Consists of one self- 
Stropping 
silver-plated, 12 fine 
blades and _ horsehide 
strop in small handsome 
case. Price $5.00, which 
is your total shaving ex- 


razor, heavily 


It’s proftt 


" act—act quick, 
pense for years, as one 
blade often lasts six months 


to one year. 


“The Slaughter of the 
Innocents” it 
Hundreds of thousands 
of men have trouble with 
their shaving because they 
haven't read this book. 
Will you keep on having 
100, 200, 365 shaving 
troubles per year, or will 
yousend for ** The Slaughter 
of the Innocents’’ now 
while you're thinking about | 
it? Lively Free. it 
AvtoStrop Sarety 
Razor Co., 340 Fifth 
"Phone Ave., NewYork; 233 Cor- 
, Montreal; 61 
London, 


NO-STROPPING RAZOR 





istine Bldg 
New Oxford St., 





Strops, Shaves, Cleans 
without Detaching Blade 
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Your Ideas May Bring You a Fortune 
Free book gives list of needed inventions and tells 
poe SS ee thew e for it. Se ‘mica 


1257 F Street, Washington, D 








The Great Middle Price — High-Grade 


SYRACUSE $i.) phisiint Sct band 
Cabal 


Patented Combination Exhaust 
that gives you more power forweight 
than any other motor made, Write 

% for free catalog and full particulars. 

LIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


Syracuse Gas Engine Co., 1812 Park St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
TAUGHT BY 


SHORTHAND eEXxrerts 


to beginners and stenographers. 
The systemused by experts. Instruc- 
tion by mail. Write for Catalog. 
If a stenographer, state system 
SUCCESS 
SHORTHAND SCHOOL 
Suite = 7 Clark St., Chicago, Illinois 


.. James in charge 
Buys Best 
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When you purchase our First Farm Mortgages 
you hold investments such as we have by twenty 
six years’ successful experience proved secure 
Write for | 


E. J. LANDER & CO. 
Grand Forks, N. D., or Minneapolis, Minn. 


[Home Study | AW DEPARTMENT 


Intercontinental University 
Wm. Macon Coleman, A.M., Ph.D., Dean. Mr 


oklet £ 












ncey M. Depew, U. S. 
Senator, members Board of Directors. Fu 
ourses in Law for admission to the bar, 
a also in Oratery and Argumentation, 
by aan only. Name study wanted 
David]. Brewer INTERCONTINENTAL bated bong id 


Hon 
Vice President 1103 14th Street Washington, D 
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DSON Freight Forwarding Co. 

Reduced rates on household goods to all 

Western points 

Wright Bidg., St. Louis; 736 Old South Bidg., Boston; 206 
Pacific Bidg., San Francisco; 200 Central Bldg., Los Angeles 





SAFETY RAZOR BLADES 


SHARPENED 


cents Guaranteed better than 
each Sharpedge Co.. 229 3th ‘Bt. So. 


Minneapolis, Minn 





together since the days when they had 
shared work and hardships and food down 
in the desert country. The one stood, 
holding his rifle, between the trees which 
hid his six companions. The other, rifle 
in both hands, crouched by his fellow- 
ranger, in silhouette against the back- 
ground of snow. 

“This is hard lines,’ 
steadily. ‘‘You're as 
Tafolla.””, With which introduction he 
explained the obvious merits of their 
relative positions, and then reminded 
Tafolla of his marksmanship. He lifted 
his voice a little as he begged the pair to go 
away. He pleaded for the sake of old times. 
He did not want to shoot his friend, he 
said; and he promised that he and the 
other six would leave the country without 
delay. 

Tafolla said simply that he and Maxwell 
had just taken the rangers’ oath. 
things come out the way you say they will,’ 
he ended, * you can do me one favor for the 
— of old times. You can get word to 

aptain Mossman that we did the best we 
poe and stuck it out.” 

There was no more parleying, save that 
Tafolla then repeated what Maxwell had 
said, the formula of arrest. After that the 
rangers started for the pine trees, and the 
shooting began. 

Smith, faultless marksman that he was, 
still tried to frighten them away. He shot 
four holes through Tafolla’s high-crowned 
hat. Tafollaand Maxwell kept on advanc- 
ing, firing as they came. Then Smith low- 
ered his sights and shot his old-time 
partner between the eyes. Maxwell fell 
a moment later. 


Smith went on 
good as dead, 


Bill Smith's Explanation 


Sergeant Campbell and Bob Green waited 
late that night for their companions. 
They started searching early in the morn- 
ing, but the snow had obliterated all 
trails. When hunger drove them out they 
went back to Willcox and reported what 
they knew to Captain Mossman. 

Mossman showed them a long letter 
from Bill Smith. The outlaw had written 
of the whole affair in detail. And what he 
said the rangers verified in good part when 
they found the bodies in that cuplike hol- 
low among the mountains—the body of 
Tafolla, with a bullet hole between the 
eyes; near by, his hat, shot four times 
through the crown. 

The letter was the last heard of Bill 
Smith. He and his gang left Arizona at 
once. The territorial legislature at every 
session passes a bill pensioning Tafolla’s 
widow during the following two years 

That was nearly ten years ago. Since 
then the Arizona Rangers have policed wide 
wildernesses, making many stories such as 
this. The company became a power for 
the law. In 1909 the legislature passed a 
statute abolishing this eovthectal police 
And in the ten months following that law 
the county of Cochise alone, where stock 


| stealing had almost vanished, suffered losses 


of more than one thousand head at the 
hands of thieves. In the same county in 
those months twelve murderers were jailed 
The border country, unwatched by this 
cavalry, has shown again its old traits that 
made its reputation twenty years ago 
Because of this the better classes in the 
territory are united in a movement to 
recreate the company. 


One of the Smiihs 
EPRESENTATIVE SCOTT, of Kan- 


sas, Was examining a witness before 
the House Committee on Agriculture, of 


| which he is chairman, on his bill to pro- 


| name?” 


there are many Smiths, 


443 Marquette Blig., Chicago; 1501 | 


hibit gambling in cotton and grain. 
During the hearings a man who had 
been paying close attention and making 
notes Sates to ask questions. 
“Will the gentleman please state his 
asked Mr. Scott. 
“Smith.” 
‘Please state your full name.”’ 
‘Ellison DuRant Smith.” 
“Yes, yes, I know.” said Scott; “but 
you know, and 
that name signifies nothing. Where are 
you from and what do you represent ? 
“‘T am from the United States Senate,”’ 


| replied the questioner, who was Senator 


Smith, of South Carolina. 
Whereupon Representative Scott took 
off his eyeglasses, rubbed them vigorously, 


| pulled at his mustache, and whispered: 


“You may proceed. 
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Whereas—Some of the 
turers of food products throughout our country 
are endeavoring to correct some of the evils 


, ° 
le ac ling manufac- 


Message 
g 
No. 2. 


A 
Preamble 
and a 
Resolution 


which have confronted the retail merchant for 
the past few years, one of which is 
competition: 


Be it Resolved, that the Old Colony Grocers’ 
and Provision Dealers’ annual 
meeting assembled, heartily endorse the position 
taken by the Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Co., 
of Battle Creek, Mich., and would urge our 
members and all retail grocers and provision 
dealers throughout our country that in the pur- 
chasing of food products they give preference to 
the manufacturers who are 
disposed to maintain the po- 
sition as set forth in above 
preamble. 

Thos. H. Lynch, Clerk. 
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) The Champion Prize 
| Alterer of the World 


Every little while someone says to us: 

‘*T can’t wear ready-made clothes without alter- 
; ation. So what’sthe use? I go toa merchant tailor.’’ 
‘Without alteration?’’ Bless your heart! You 
/ goto a merchant tailor, and forget that he is the 
|} champion prize alterer of the world. 
What do you think he puts so many 
his mouth for? 

We believe that Stein-Bloch Smart Clothes do 
not need any alterations for you. If they do, you 
have the opportunity of standing up like a man tn 

the FINISHED clothes and seeing w hat the alter 
ations are and where they are. 

Our effort from morning to night is to put into 
Stein-Bloch Smart Clothes so much thorough work- 
| manshipand skilled knowledge that they won't need 
alterations. Stein-Bloch Clothes will fit you. You 
| are not hard to fit. Your tailor has scared you into 
thinking so for his own ends. 
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I | To-day write us for Smartn« ss, a free book of pP yhoto 
f§2 graphed Spring and Summer 7 ‘Oe wo lel 
stvles. It will tell you why you : Mie LetSah GB 

should insist on being shown { $ 8 | 
this label, that stands for fifty- F: DOhobsela elon 2 

I five years of Knowing How. SVL IVI VIIVIILWI | 
qe THE STEIN-BLOCH COMPANY 


7 5 | 
for Men 


CHICAGO 
1422 Republic Bldg 


NEW YORK: 
Fifth Avenue Bldg 
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Warner’s Pictorial Record of Aviation 
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Delagrange in his Msnoplane— Doncaster, England 




















Baroness Laroche, 
the first woman to drive an Aeroplane 






















~ g ay Paulhan in flight — Blackpool, England 























Bleriot Monoplane on the seashore 








April 9,1910 


To the Man Who is 
Driving His First Car 


This is a little talk on the speed-indicator problem, and on the 
Warner Auto-Meter as a solution of it, which may save you a good 
many dollars, It is addressed primarily to the man who is driving his 
first car, because the experienced motorist —out of his experience — 
has learned that the Warner Auto-Meter is the one speed-indicating 
instrument which always tells the exact truth. 

But the less experienced owner may be misled by mere _price- 
marks, forgetting that it’s not what you pay, but what you get for it, 
that counts. And price is not considered in building the Warner 
Auto-Meter. Absolute accuracy is the sole aim, and unless you have 
that you might as well have nothing. 


There are two things which determine value—dollar value and serv- 
ice value—ain a speed indicator. They are construction and principle. 

The Warner Auto-Meter is built with the same care, the same 
thoroughness, the same attention to detail, as the finest watch. 

Skilled experts direct, and trained mechanics perform, every deli- 
cate operation in its construction. No Auto-Meter is allowed to leave 
the factory until the most thorough tests have proved it absolutely 
perfect under all conceivable working conditions. 

And the principle upon which the Warner Auto-Meter is con- 
structed — magnetic induction 





absolutely assures continued accuracy, 
no matter how long the instrument may be in use. There are no parts 
which friction or wear can affect. And the speed indication is exact, 
no matter how low or how high the speed. 

Examine any other type of speed indicator —or ask users—and 
see if these facts apply to it. 

We have been designing and building speed-indicating devices for 
years—read the next page for interesting particulars of some of them. 

Then write or call for our instructive free booklet, telling about 
the various models of the Warner Auto-Meter and the uses of a speed 
indicator to the motorist. 


Warner Instrument Co. 
811 Wheeler Avenue, Beloit, Wis. 


Branches: 


Atlanta, 116 Edgewood Ave. Cincinnati, 807 Main St. 
Boston, 925 Boylston St. Cleveland, 2062 Euclid Ave. 
Buffalo, 720 Main St. Denver, 1518 Broadway 
Chicago, 2420 Michigan Ave. Detroit, 870 Woodward Ave. 









The Aristocrat of Speed Indicators 
Ten Models, Prices $50 to $145 
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“Warner’ in the Realm 
of Speed Indication 


The name Warner has for years been synonymous with absolute 
accuracy in speed indication in practically every line where the deter- 
mination of speed is a factor. 

The Warner Cut-Meter is the only instrument known which will 
accurately determine the cutting speed of machine tools, thus enabling 
their operation to be controlled to the best advantage. 


The Warner Tachometer, for measuring the speed of motor boat 
engines, holds a place of its own in the power vessel field. 

The Warner Anemometer, which indicates the velocity and direc- 
tion of air currents, is in use by the United States Government in 
various departments. 


The Warner Aero-Meter—the first aeroplane accessory and the latest 
triumph of the Warner work-shops — is an adaptation of the principle 
of the anemometer to the determination of wind velocity in aerial 
navigation. 


The Warner Horograph, the invention of Mr. C. H. Warner, is an 


electrically operated race-timing device which is so far in advance of 


any other timer that it was ac jopted at once by the National Racing 


Association. It will register hundredths of a second. 


Absolute accuracy in principle, in construction and in performanc e 
is the feature of Warner products. Price is not a factor in any of them. 
You can buy cheaper speed indicators than the Warner Auto-Meter. 


But it is the entire subordination of price to quality that has made 
the Warner Auto-Meter the puiegabctgir Speed Indicators. We do not 
build it to sell as cheaply as we can. We build a perfect instrument 
and sell it as cheaply as it is enti to sell perfection. 

It is the only instrument considered in important tests or races 
where accuracy of speed indication is a necessity. This fact demon- 
strates that the Warner Auto-Meter is the only instrument whose per- 
fection is acknowledged by those in a position to judge. Doesn't that 
make it the only instrument for you? 


Warner Instrument Co. 
811 Wheeler Avenue, Beloit, Wis. 


Branches: 


Indianapolis, 330-331 N. Illinois St. Pittsburg, 5940 Kirkwood St. 
Los Angeles, 748 S. Olive St. San Francisco, 36-38 Van Ness Ave. 
New York, 1902 Broadway Seattle, 611 E. Pike St. 
Philadelphia, 302 N. Broad St. St. Louis, 3923 Olive St. 
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The Warner Aero-Meter 
The First Aeroplane Accessory 
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Warner's Pictorial Record of Aviation 











Latham trying to fly the English Channel — 
he is about four miles from Dover 











Odier machine at Issy — 
showing the possibilities of low flight 








Sommers in Biplane, passing judges’ box — 
Doncaster, England 












View of Oran—said to be the first picture ever 
taken from an Aeroplane 
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Not the Last Chance 
But a Good Chance 
To Try This Much Talked of 


BarringtonHall 
The SerclCut Coffee 

I i f Jeli 6) 

magine, if you Can, a delicious 

coffee costing no more than any 


good coffee, but one that you 
can drink to your heart’s content 


without fear of ill effect. Such 
is Barrington Hall. 
Just how Barrington Hall differs 


from other coffees is fully explained 
in our booklet sent free on request. 
Se e coupon 

Our own particular methods are used 
in selecting the raw coffee, in cleaning, 
blending and roasting it, in. steel- 
cutting it and in taking out the bitter 
skin that detracts so much from the 


flavor and wholesomeness of coffee. 
Manufacturers heretofore have not 

thought such care i preparation neces- 

sary. Our coffee is in a class by itself, 


therefore, and best distinguished as 
** Baker-ized Coffee.”” 


The Coffee without a 
= 


N additionto Barrington Hall, which 
is of medium strength, we now 
offer a str onger coffee (Valoro Baker- 
ized) and a milder (Siesta Baker-ized). 
Both of the same high quality and pre- 
pared in the same way as Barrington 
Hall, but of distinctly different flavor. 


For sale in all citiesand most towns. 


Price, any flavor, 35c to 40c per 
pound, according to locality. In sealed 
tins only. 


Special Trial Offer 


Send us your grocer’s name and we 
will send you free, enough Barrington 
Hall to make six cups of delicious 
coffee. See coupon. If you wish to 
try ali three flavors of Baker-ized Coffee 
and find out what flavor suits you 
best, send for a ‘* Find-Out’’ package. 

It contains over '{ pound each of 
q Barrington Hall, of Valoro, and 
*, of Siesta in separate cans. 

‘. NZ This trial order, nearly a 
On, pound of these splendid 
* coffees, delivered at 








earest Ke 
pout * OF your door for 30c, 
BAKER ~~ “On stamps or coin, 
IMPORTING CO. “a, 2 and your 
Coffee Importers Zs grocer’s 
ose Bert® ad Strest, eC 
20, name. 
i16 adver Street, % 
y “te, Vv 
Please se me free sa ¢ cat { “e, 
Barrington Hall Coffee and booklet. In con % 
sider I give my g rs name (onthe marg ‘se, 
“s 
7 
vu mis *s 








it, an’ the other was a Columbian half- 
dollar! 

“Rhoda,” says I, “it was me who done 
you a good turn,’’ I says, ‘‘ when you made 
a playmate of a common pig,” I says. ‘‘Tell 
me, then, where you found the money.”’ 

‘Fifty cents,” says the innocent child, 


| holdin’ out her pretty little hand. 


“Rhoda,” says I, ‘‘I’llask your mother.” 

‘‘She don’t know,”’ says she, half sing- 
in’ it. 
I - make you tell,” I says. 

No, she can’t,”’ says Rhoda, an ’ jumped 
off the fence an’ picked a dandelion an’ 
blew the fuzz off it, an’ then stuck out her 


| little red tongue at me an’ skipped away. 


When she was a long way off she turned 
around an’ screams: “Fifty cents! 

It was only the next day I met old man 
Ed Coleman, the janitor of the Opera 
House. 

‘“‘Jim,” he says, “‘I hada stroke of luck.’ 
“You don’t say,” I says. ‘‘Have yer 


| sins been fergiven?”’ 


‘*No,” he says. ‘I’m comin’ into some 
money, ’ he says, kinder lowerin’ his voice. 
‘My wife always says I tell everythin’ I 
know. I ain’t goin’ to, this time! I ain’t 
zoin’ to tell so you'll understand it at all. 
3ut I'm just goin’ to say that I invested 
fifty cents this mornin’ that maybe’ll bring 
me back three or four thousand or a half a 
million dollars. Somethin’ like that, more 
or less.”’ 

‘*When?”’ I says. 

“TI oughter have it by Sunday night, by 
jolly!’’ says he. ‘‘I tell yer I’m in on the 
ground floor!’’ An’ with that he turned 
the broom over an’ beat with the handle on 
the Opera House steps an’ began to sing: 


My old man was a captain of a clipper, 
He's a jolly old trading skipper, 
So wait till the ship comes in. 


‘‘Seems to me you’re a long way from 
the salt water an’ steamboat docks to talk 
like that,”’ I says. 

‘Don’t you worry,” says he, beginnin’ 
to sweep again. ‘‘ This is somethin’ real 
romance,” he says, ‘like them plays the 
traveling troupes act out in the Hall. I tell 
yer it will be a surprise to this town!”’ he 
says, draggin’ his broom up the steps. 

I didn’t have to go half a block up Main 
Street before I come to Lynch’s hardware 
emporium. Ted was sittin’ out on the 
steps in the sun. You know Ted. He 
never seems to do any business there, an’ I 
guess his father, who was there before him 
an’ treated him like a child an’ abused him, 
kinder broke his spirit. He always acts 
like a man who’s just got up from havin’ a 
spell of sickness an’ he talks in a whisper. 

‘*Good-mornin’, Mr. Hands,’’ he says to 
me. ‘I want to ask you something.” 

‘What is it?’’ says I. 

He squinted one eye the way he does, an’ 
ouaiial an’ says: ‘Is the minister of the 
Mead Street Church goin’ to get married?” 
he says. 

“T hadn't heard it,” says I. ‘‘ Them pale, 
thin fellers with clammy hands always 
seem to keep out of it fer a long while,’’ I 
says. ‘‘Why?”’ says I. 

‘Nothin’ much,”’ says Lynch, squintin’ 
some more. ‘‘ But he come in last night an’ 
bought a spade.”’ 

‘What's that got to do with it?’ I says. 

**Nothin’ much,”’ says he, ‘‘ but I thought 
maybe he was gettin’ hitched. Of course, 
then he'd get a house instead of boardin’ 
at Mrs. Grogan’s, an’ then he'd have a 
oom. so he'd have to have a spade. An’, 

esides, he was kinder excited. He seemed 
to want to hide his feelin’s, so he asked me 
what I knewabout Mahaffy’s buried money. 
I thought he was kinder foolish ac tin’ so I 
came to the notion he was goin’ to get 
married.”’ 


“‘T'll see what I can find out,”’ I says, an’ 


| I went on up the river road to get into the 


factory in time to punch the time-clock 
before eight. 

It was near noon before I seen Dave. He 
seemed to kinder want to keep away from 
me. But finally I had to speak to him 
about a new pattern fer vamps, an’ I says 
to him, ‘‘Do you remember that Colum- 
bian half-dollar?’’ I says. 

“*Yes,’’ says he, lookin’ kinder quick out 
the window at the railroad bridge an’ then 
lookin’ at me. 

** Let me see it,”’ says I. 

“Look here, Jim,’’ says he to me, ‘quit 
yer jokin’. You ain't told anybody about 
that business that happened yesterday ?”’ 
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‘“‘No,”’ Isays, tryin’ to keep from laughin’. 
“Jim,” says he, ‘‘I tell 
important matter. 


you this is an | 
I'll give you ten dollars | 


the first of the week if you won't say | 


” 


nothin’. 

‘*Can’t bribe me,”’ I says. 

Dave's got a tradin’ streak in him, any- 
how. ‘‘ Well, Jim,’’ he says, “‘I’ll let you in 
on it. You come to my house Sunday,”’ he 
says. 

**No,”’ says I pa wouldn't touch money 
that was tainted,” I says. ‘‘ Especially 
when it was tainted by a murder,” I says. 

“Sh! Sh!’ says Dave. ‘Don’t talk so 
loud. Enough people know about this 
already. An’ I can’t understand why the 
little brat of a girl won’t do anythin’ till 
Sunday. But it don’t do to talk to her. 
She just gets up an’ laughs an’ starts to 
run.” 

‘She can keep a secret,” says I. 

“‘No, she can’t,” Dave says. 
already let somebody else in on this.” 

“Somebody else?’’ I says. ‘‘Can it be 
possible?’’ I says. 

“Yes,” says he. “It was a woman, too. 
It was Miss Kirby, the milliner,’’ he says, 
diggin’ into his yellow hair with his fingers. 
‘“‘It makes me tired,’”’ he says. 
with spectacles an’ frizzled top-piece, too! ”’ 
he says. ‘‘An’she gotin on this easy. Why, 
what do you think? She took advantage 
of that little girl. 
yard of yellow ribbon an’ a brass thimble if 


**She’s | 


‘A woman | 


She offered her half a | 


she'd tell where she got the gold coin,”’ he | 


says. ‘‘Ain’t that a whale!” 
[t’s kind of curious how things happen, 


but just about then I happened to look up | 


an’ I seen little Rhoda herself. 


She was | 


sittin’ on that plank that reaches across | 


the sluiceway, an’ she was talkin’ to Best, 
the foreman of the packin’-room. 
shrewd feller—a cold-blooded feller, an’ a 


He’s a | 


feller who never bought a cigar fer any- | 


body an’ 


buys ten-cent calendars fer his | 


folks in Michigan at C hristms astime. An’ | 


he had so much method an’ system about 
everythin’ that it weren’t often he got 


around to real work, an’ he was so close he | 


wouldn’t use tooth powder except Tues- 
days, Thursdays and Saturdays. 
Well, as I say, I seen Rhoda show her 


coin an’ then tie it up in her little handker- | 


chief again. Best rubbed his fore he ad as if 


he was studyin’ over somethin’, an’ then I | 


seen him point up toward Maple Hill an’ 
the woods, an’ I seen her nod. Then he said 
somethin’ an’ she walked away an’ picked 
a daisy an’ begin to pull the petals off. 
Then he followed her an’ she ran round the 
corner of the buildin’. 

“Dave,” says I, “‘love of money has 
made rasc als out of some men an’ fools out 
of others,”’ I says. 

“Aw! You'll think diffe rent: whe on you 
see me ridin’ in a puff wagon,” says he, 

‘an’ gettin’ trusted at all the stores, an’ 
things like that,’’ he says. 

I pughed to myself at him, but I guess 
a dozen times between then an’ Sunday 
I found myself wonderin’ whether the 
Beautiful Little One had really found 
somethin’. I had half an idea that it would 
be a good joke on me if Davean’ the milliner 
really got somethin’ out of it. 

I remember Sunday mornin’ come good 
an’ bright—one of them fine Sundays in 


a when you can see a clean edge to | 
them mountains that’s twenty miles up the | 


valley an’ the church bells sound clear, too, 


an’ you can even smell farther, an’ lots of | 


the flowers in the front yard up there by 
the bushes come right out a week or so 
ahead of time. 

After breakfast I was sittin’ on the door- 
step, listenin’ to my Annie singin’ while she 
was gettin’ the kids dressed fer Sunday- 


school, an’ birds were ——n around out | 


on the road. An’ when I looked up there 
was Jessie Peters, the old woman that lives 
alone three houses up the hill above mine. 
Some say she is Miss and some sa 
Mrs. an’ talked so much that the Mr. 
joined the Gi sies. 
“har. Genta, ”’ says she, ‘‘ you know how 
I hate borrowin’ folks, but I just come 
down to find out if maybe this afternoon I 
could have the loan of a spade from yer,” 
she says. ‘‘ There don’tseem to be many in 
town,”’ says she, ‘‘an’ somebody stole mine 
last night,’’ she says. 
“I’m sorry,”’ 
one I had yesterday,” I says. 
“Oh, well,” says she, ‘it’s all right. 
Maybe a trowel will do,” says she. ‘‘ Good- 
mornin’, Mr. Hands,” she says, ‘‘an’ 


y she is | 


I says, “‘ but I lent the only 
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“Always 
Ready” 


Says Our Little Chef 


‘““Never at a loss for some- 
thing good with 


Franco-American 
Food Products 


“21 kinds 
of delicious 
soups from 
which to 
choose. 





“Full of food value; far 
more so than any other, in- 
cluding the home made, be- 
cause of their superior meat 
stocks which form their basis. 


Franco- 


American 
Potted Beef 
is all beef—and fresh beef. 
U nusually nutritious. Makes 


appetizing sandwiches and 
excellent croquettes. 


¢ POTTED Bet! 


fom sanowt ** 





**In the words of a lady visitor, 
the Franco- American Kitchens are 
‘The Perfection of Cleanliness.’’’ 


Superbly colored book describing 
our many products, sent free on 
application. 


THE FRANCO-AMERICAN 
FOOD COMPANY, 
Jersey City Heights, N. J. 


Members of the Association for the Promotion of 
Purity in Food Products 
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EUGENE M. SOMKIN 
New York City 


Mother's milk did notnour- 
ish this husky little fellow, - 
\He was constatitly ‘crying. for - 
food; so. at two. tonths he was: 
put on Eskay’s. It agreed with 


him from’ the: start. “His picture 
2% the story. 


ESKAY’S 
FOOD 


added to fresh cow's. milk makes 
the perfect substitute for breast 
milk. It satisfies because. it’ con- 
tains all of the elements necessary 
for baby’s development, and in 


the most digestible form. 
We will send free upon request, ten feedings ' 
‘of Eskay’: s Food and our helpful ke for 
mothers —‘How to Care for the Baby.” 


SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO. ,47SArchSt, Philadelphia 





Send Your 


Old Carpet 


We Will Make 


New Rugs 


Beautiful designs to your taste—Plain, Fancy, 
oO fit for any parlor. Guaranteed to 







Rugs, 50c and Up 


oO argest tactory of its kind in 


ve rig 
FF FE prand 
We "Pay the Freight 
y; don't 
ay 


OLSON RUG CO 
nium 1054 Madison St., Chicago 





Big Profits in Vacuum Cleaning 


Hundreds of Aero Power Wagons are in opera- |} 
tion in every part of the United States, clearing 

| from $2,000 to $3,000 a year. Exceptionally safe 

| and profitable in cities from 5,000 up. Requires 
31,000 to start — makes money at once 








The Aero Vacuum Cleaning Power Wagons are | 
standard —estab ! 
| lished by yearsof use 
| throughout thecoun 
try. Write for Wag 
on Catalog today. 













muse Vacuum Cleaning 
stems. Send for ‘Sta 





nary Plant’’ Catalog 
stating kind and. size ot 
building 















American 
Air Cleaning Company 
220 Sycamore Street Milwaukee, Wis 








There is no present so popular 
for Weddings, Anniversaries, 
or any gift time as a beautiful 
piece of Cut Glass. To every 
woman it has a fascination 
peculiarly its own 


Z 7 Cut 
Glass 


has been nc ad rags its a ‘aia of 

cutting and variety of designs for twenty - 

five years. The new pattern—" Rose™ 

is especially ingenive 

If your lealer supply you send for 
let 


: ated bookle 
TB Clark & ‘Co Inc , Honesdale, Pa 











thank you just the same,”’ she says, settin’ 
her little black bonnet on her doorknob of 
gray hair as she went off 

*‘Annie,"’ says I to my wife after dinner 
that day, ‘‘I believe I'll take a stroll down 
into the village,”’ I says, ‘‘fer I believe 
there'll be a secret told,”’ I says 

‘**What is it?’ says she, wrigglin’. Fer 
good as she is she’s a woman just the same! 

‘Have patience,’ says I. “I'll be back 
presently. Hand me the little camera off 
the mantelpiece, Mike,"’ I says, ‘tan’ the 
old pipe an’ the box of tobacco; that’s a 
good boy,” I says; an’ so I went down 
Maple Street an’ strolled along in front 
of the closed stores on Main Street till I 
come to the corner where you turn down to 
the station. Right there I met Fred, the 
barber's assistant He: was hurryin’ across 
Main Street an’ he didn't seem to see me at 
a 
**Where you goin'?"’ I yells. “ Runnin’ 

fer a train? There ain't any trains Sun- 
di: Lys : 

He grinned a little, but he didn’t stop 
‘I’m just takin’ a little stroll,’’ he says 

‘Where's yer spade?"’ I says 

‘What's that?’’ says he, startled an’ 
— off his hat so'’s you could smell the 
vay rum. ‘How d you know I had a 


spade ?” he says. ‘‘Say, Mr. Hands,” he 
says, - you in on this? 
“N I says. ‘ But,” says I, pointin’ 


down “the station platform, ‘lots of ‘em 
is,’ I says 

An’ it was astonishin’. It seemed as if 
there was goin’ to be an excursion. There 
was the minister of the Mead Street Church, 
an’ the girl who does housework fer the 
boss, an’ Dave, an’ Miss Kirby the mil- 
liner, an’ Best from the packin’-room, an’ 
two girls who run vampin’ machines, 
an’ Ed Coleman wearin’ corduroy pants, an 
Jessie Peters, with an old-fashioned sun- 
shade, and Joe Fletcher, and Sig Newton, 
an’ the two Hebrews that bought out the 
Empire City Clothing Company, an’ a 
farmer that lives out by Doty’s sawmill, 
an’ George Sykes who used to be select- 
man, an’ others also present. 

Why, they was alt eyin’ each other an’ 
not talkin’, but lookin’ around the scenery 
this way an’ that, as if they expected 
somethin’. Some of ‘em were sittin’ on 
the baggage-truck an’ others was walkin’ 
up an’ down, an’ some was whistlin’ just as 
if they was careless, an’ others whittled 
on pieces of wood. Anyhow, they weren't 
sociable. There weren't one of ‘em that 
didn’t look as if he wished he was readin’ 
the death notice of the others. Miss 
Kirby, I remember, kept fixin’ her veil 
None of ‘em was glad to see either Fred 
or me. 

It weren't long, though. I was one of the 
first to see Rhoda. She come down around 
the corner of the Bixby Brothers’ hay, 
grain and feed store. An’ there weren't 
anybody there that didn’t start forward to 
meet her—the dear little girl! An’ every 
one of ’em had walked toward her a half 
a dozen steps before they turned an’ 
looked at each other. An’ maybe they 
understood. 

Anyhow, there was Miss Kirby, she 
coughed an’ turned around an’ walked the 
other way, an’ Dave looked at me kinder 
sick an’ went back to sit on the truck, an’ 
Ed Coleman pulled out his jackknife again 

But the dear little girl came along just 
the same, catchin’ the top of the longer 
grass in the fork of her dear little innocent 
fingers. She looked up at the white 
clouds an’ picked up a pebble an’ threw it 
across the track as she came down the 
platform. She didn’t pay any more atten- 
tion to the others than if they had been a 
lot of empty packin’-boxes. I can remem- 
ber her now. She was dressed up the way 
I'd seen her first —all white and starchy an’ 
with her golden hair all smooth an’ nice 
behind her little pink ears. 

It weren't till she had got by all of ‘em 
that she stopped an’ turned around an’ 
looked back at'em. She had one finger in 
her dear little mouth. An’ then all of a 
sudden she let out one little short laugh 
It weren't loud, but all them on the plat- 
form looked around kind of frightened to 
see what she would say. But she was 
somethin’ of a Beautiful Little One. So 
she just stuck out her little red tongue at 
‘em —once —just once. 

‘**Dave,”’ says I, fer I was standin’ very 
near him, “I told you, didn't I, that the 
little child’s soul had been washed in some 
river in India?’’ I says. 

“By gee!” says Dave to me. ‘You 
listen to me,” he says. “They didn’t use 
no soap!”’ he says 
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We are located 
the heart of the famous 
Chautauqua Grape Belt 
in New York State. 
Here we select the best 
vineyards and demand 
and secure the best 
grapes from those vine- 
yards. Here the juice 
of choicest, full-ripe, 
fresh-picked Concords 
is pressed and stored in 
glass within a few 
hours from the time the 
orapes are gathered. 

The greatest of care 
and cleanliness mark 
every step and the 
result is that Welch’s 
Grape Juice is the juice 
as Nature puts it in the 
finest Concord Grapes 
—pure, unfermented, 
fresh and with all the 
dietetic properties and 
natural grape flavor 
retained. 


Sold by leading dea everywhere If y 
dealer doesn’t keep We “hy end $3.00 for tria 
dozen pints, express prepaid East of Omaha 
Sample 3-oz. bottle by mail, 10 cents Booklet 
of forty de sus ways of u r Welch's Grape 


j ce, free 


The Welch Grape Juice Company 
Westfield, N. Y. 









fine 
CIGARS” 


Convenient, 


Smoke the ten 
of Fey Fo 
in the Neat, 
Metal Box. 

Ten cool, clean, delicious smokes ; 
made of the whole leaf; rich, mellow 
and delightfully aromatic. Kept cool and 


humid by the metal box; made dust- 
and dirt-proof by the wax paper lining. 


BETWEEN ~ ACTS 


LITTLE CIGARS 


Right for a 
right for every smoker; 
and quality and quantity ; 
take advantage of our 


Beye Introductory Offer 


ents in stamps to partially cover 


short or long smoke; 
right in price 
and right now, 


ir nth he and: we will send anywhere in 
the U.S. a comp/imentary box of Between the 
ent size) fo 


Acts Little Cigar regular if 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO. 





Between the Acts Best. wer S, Jersey a m. “ 
Gontliemen P ~€ mite me, all char 

{ the enclose — cents ( ny om 
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BETWEEN THE ACTS Little Cigars. 


Offer limited to 3C days from date ‘of this magazine 














CONCORD EVANSTON 
, THE NEW 


ARROW 


COLLARS 


FOR SUMMER. High enough for looks 
—low enough for comfort and plenty of 
room for the tie to slide in. 

‘ for 
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I looked at Miss Graham, all uncon- 
scious of her doom. She had dropped her 
gaze, and stood, breathing rather deeply 
at the distress of the scene. Hallimore un- 
folded the sheet, and a whiff of some scent 
floated into my nostrils. Miss Graham's 
long lashes curtained her eyes. 

‘*But I.don't understand,” said Halli- 
more, suddenly breaking to me what was 
a terrible silence. ““Why did you—my 
dear man, what was the matter with you? 
Kleptomania? Ora joke?” Tomyamaze- 
ment he put the letter in Miss Graham's 
hand. ‘It’s only a cordial letter of con- 
gratulation from Mrs. Anson. She-—heard 
it at the Carltons’. She puts things very 
nicely.” 

He turned to me again, a whimsical 
smile upon his face. ‘‘My dear fellow, 
what was the joke? A wager?” 

I was dumfounded. I was almost inca- 
pable of thought. 

After my day’s agony and endurance 
that this should be the outcome, a feeble, 
cynical jest of Fate! I murmured, accept- 
ing this way out: 

‘**A bet, yes, but a stupid one.” 

‘Well, between ourselves, I think you 
allowed it to go too far,’’ said Hallimore 


civilly enough, but with an implication of . 


rebuke. 

There was an obvious constraint be- 
tween us. I shrugged my shoulders. ‘‘I 
offer apologies,’ I said. ‘‘ Practical jokes 
are invariably foolish and generally vulgar. 

This was t both.” 

He did not deny it. ‘‘Sometimes they 
have an ugly cast,”’ he said coolly. Some- 
how, I don’t think my bearing impressed 
him favorably. But how was it possible to 
meet such a climax without signs of con- 
fusion? Miss Graham, I was aware, was 
regarding me oddly out of her deep eyes. 
She was twisting the note between her 
fingers almost without consciousness of it. 

‘Well, having confessed and been dis- 
charged with a caution, I will go,” I mus- 
tered spirit and voice to get out. Yet I will 
not attempt to deny that my exit was an 
undignified affair. 

Confused, irritated and ashamed, I was 
enabled to get through the rest of the even- 
ing only by taking a hand at bridge at the 
club. 

‘‘What are you going to do about the 
rebuilding sdhouex Tyrwhitt?” 
dummy. 

‘‘What rebuilding scheme?’ I asked 
with deliberate insolence, for he knew I 
kne ~w. He laughed. 

“It’s all along of that no-trumps declara- 
tion,” he declared knowingly, by way of 
accounting for my mood. 

The idea of rebuilding made me sick after 
that day of shame. I blushed over my 
cards, played false, and caught my part- 
ner’s cold scowl. 

Mrs. Anson's hand was visible on one of 
my letters next morning. Of course, the 
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asked | 


explanation was what I had conjectured in | 
the bitter hours of the night watches. It | 


was a fevered note, but suggested a certain 
aloofness for all that, as of one who had 
given confidences unwisely, and had re- 
pented on finding them unnecessary. 


“T find I put into the envelope my letter 
of congratulation which was to have gone 
today under another cover. I shall be 
always grateful to you for your kindness 
and sympathy 


How naive a revelation! But letters are 
dangerous things. Did I not know that 
from painful experience! I dropped Mrs. 
Anson's into a blaze. Sic pereant — 

I was aware I was in disgrace with 
Hallimore, who did not even take the 
trouble to vote on the rebuilding scheme 
He was curt when I met him, and refused to 
cut in at cards at my table on one occasion 
Of course, it is possible that he may have 
been more interested in the “patience” he 


| Was playing 


It was in October that I happened to 
meet Lady Hallimore at a musical at-home 
She had been married over two months, 
had recently returned from Como, and 


| looked amazingly happy and healthy and 


handsome. I think she must have engi- 
neered our small téte-a-téte, for certainly I 
was not anxious to be alone with her. I 
was a little afraid of her. She knew too 
much. Her very frigid civility during the 
afternoon had been almost a menace. I 
wondered if I should ever outlive, or live 
down, my indiscretion. But her address 
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The porous, \ 
ventilated, non- \ 
binding band \ 
does not stop the | 
blood circulation. 

No metal touches the leg, 

causing 


The Elastic 
Triangle adjusts 
to all positions, 
keeping an even 
strain on the hose. 
Garters which bind the 
leg are not only uncom- 
fortable, but impede 
circulation. Avoid 
them. discomforts. 


Ask for and insist on having the CONGRESS~— sold 
everywhere at 25c a pair, in blue, 
pink, navy, tan, black and white. 


If your dealer cannot supply 
vou, write us sending his name. 


ARTHUR FRANKENSTEIN & CO. 


Manufacturers 


514-516 Broadway, New York 


Borel 


e Standard of America 


HE insistent demand < 
of carefully dressing 
business and professional 

men for emphatic, but dignified 

style is responsible for the suc- 


cess of ““Sampeck Clothes. 


They show not only tailoring of 
an exceptional quality, but the 
clear, concise and original ideas 
of capable clothes architects. 
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America has never seen better 
quality or smarter styles either in 
or out of a New York custom 
tailor’s shop. 

Booklet A “ Clothes of To-day” Sent Free 


on Request 


A Handsome College Poster in Many C 
Mailed on Re sceipt of 25 cents. 


SAMUEL W. PECK & CO. 


806-808 Broadway, New York 
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Guteed Laces 


Narrow and tubular where 
they go through the eyelets. 
Broad and flat where the 
bows are tied. 
That’s the kind of laces 
you want for style, for 
beauty, for ease of handling, 
for long wear—every pair 


guaranteed 3 months 


All pure silk, and tipped with 
patented hold-fast, fast-color tips 
the name “Nufashond” on them. 
25 cents per pair in black, tan, and 
oxblood—for men's and women’s oxt 
Every pair in a sealed box, Ata 
and dry- goods 
If dealer has: 
i 
in NF10" tubular la 
sho aaranteed 6 months. 
“NF Silk Corset Laces. Strongest 
neatest, most pert raid In sealed 


Eavelages, Sot Ot 
Nufashond Shoe Lace Co. 
Dept. A, Reading, Pa. 
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/MENNEN’S. 


| TOILET POWDER | 


Superior to all other powders in soft- 

ness, smoothness and delicacy. Pro-_ || 
tects the skin from wind and sun, 
Prevents chafing and skin 
irritations. The most 
comforting and 
healing of all 
toilet pow 
ders. 













Mennen’s | 
Borated Tal- t 
cum Toilet Pow- | 

der is as necessary 
for Mother's baby as for H 
Baby’s mother. | 
It contains no starch, nice powder or | 


| other irntants found in ordinarytonlet i 
> powders. Dealers make a larger | 

. profit by selling substitutes. Insist | 

we on Mennen’s. Sample Box for 2c Stamp. } 


Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 

















Be like the stylish “Wise Men of 
Gotham” and wear 
Litholin Waterproofed 
Linen Collars and Cuffs 
which have tl lull linen finish, o wear, m 
e pure white, 
only water- 
It nor fray. 





Collars 25c a “Cuffs 50c 


‘ wanted j 
mati, postpaid. Rookletes st 


The Fiberloid Co., 7 Waverly Place, New York 





lighted, 


agreeably surprised me. Her voice was 
quite friendly when we were alone. 

‘Did you like that Chaminade?”’ she 
asked. 

I have musical tastes, but they are my 
own, and I really don’t know how I got at 
them. I expressed my appreciation of 
Chaminade. I don’t think she listened 
Her eyes were fixed on me, and she said 
suddenly: 

‘Will you tell me what she said in that 
letter?”’ 

“Who?” I cried, like an owl in bewil- 
dered fear. 

‘“We need not mention names,”’ she said 
“But you know what was in that—that 
letter that didn't come ?”’ 

I met her glance frankly 
I replied 

“Mr. Tyrwhitt,”’ she said quickly, ‘we 
were once in tearooms together. You puta 
certain question to me. Honestly, I didn’t 
understand it at the time. But afterward, 
when the letter Well, I guessed.” 

‘‘All the same, I don’t know; I never 
knew,” I said firmly. 

‘You knew enough ’’ She paused, 
but her fine eyes were unashamed and did 
not leave my face. I answered on the im- 
pulse: 

‘I know enough to know that no knowl 
edge need matter.”’ 

**Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘I did not understand 
you. I thank you.”” She glanced aside 
‘Sir James knew always. Do you think 
I me 

‘*My dear lady,” said I, ‘‘remember, I 
know nothing save that whatever it was 
wouldn’t matter—with you.’ 

A faint color spread in her face. ‘* Thank 
you,”’ she said, and added impulsively 

“You acted nobly; it was beautifully 
chivalrous. I have wanted to tell you 
since.” 

“I don’t think you need thank me,”’ I 
said “Tt was all unne cessary 

‘*Ah, but you didn’t know,’ 
jec te d 

‘** And, you see, I was acting in the inter- 
ests of some one else,’ Il added slowly 

‘Ah, ves,’’ she assented, pondering. ‘‘ I 
wonder why ‘ 

‘““You must remember that I did not 
know you then,”’ said I 

‘* But you do now,” she said quickly. 

“It is my great privilege,’’ I answered 

She leaned forward. ‘‘Ilam givinga little 
dinner next month at which the Prime Min- 
ister will be present. I want you to come.’ 

3ut Hallimore I protested 

She smiled “Oh, James will be de- 
she replied mildly. 

As a matter of fact, I met him at the club 
that night, and as his table broke up he 
took my arm in a friendly way. ‘‘I say, 
Tyrwhitt, do you know this‘ patience’ ?”’ he 
said, walking over to a baize table under 
the light. ‘It’s called the ‘Agnes,’ and is 
quite good sport.” 


“No, I don’t,” 


she inter- 


Sun-Power 


T HAS been estimated by Professor Sir 

J.J. Thomson that under a high sun and 
a clear sky the amount of solar heat that 
beats upon the earth is equivalent te about 
seven thousand horse-power to an acre 
Many an inventor has tried to utilize this 
enormous power in a practical way. Per- 
haps the most distinguished of these 
dreamers was Captain Ericsson, who de 
signed the Monitor. Although his solar 
engine never reached the commercial stage, 
his example undoubtedly fired his less dis- 
tinguished but somewhat more successful 
followers. In California at least one plant 
is in operation driven by the sun. Some 
day, when our coal is exhausted and our 
water-power inadequate, there will be 
more plants like it. When that time is at 
hand, perhaps the alkali wastes of the West 
or the blazing desert of Sahara may be 
centers of great manufacturing industries, 
and, perhaps, the value of land will be 
determined by its suitability for trapping 
sunbeams. 

A recent engineering study of the possi- 
bilities of solar-power plants shows that 
even now the sun’s rays could be utilized 
to good purpose in some parts of the 
country. To compete with a sun-power 
plant —which, of course, could be employed 
only in suitable regions, such as California 

—a steam plant would have to obtain its 
coal for sixty-six cents a ton. When it is 
considered how expensive coal is in the 
West it seems astonishing that sun-power is 
not more widely applied to practical pur- 
poses in the Southwest. 
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When style, com- 
fort and wear are 
combined in a shoe, 
that shoe approaches 
the ideal. 

‘| he Ralston does 
combine them. We 
seek the test. 



















Gun Metal Calf, ** Answer” Last 

Send for Ralston Book 
AUTHORITY STYLES 
Spring and Summer, FREE 
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Sold in over 3,000 towns. Ask your dealer 
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institutions, public buildings, hospita d 
sales are increasing every d I t! 
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Send for Booklet and 
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‘Do You merely brush your teeth | 


or do you really 
> clean them (9 
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The Pro-phy-lac-tic is 
made in one shape 
only, because that is 
the only shape 

that will do 
perfect 






























If we made more shapes just 
to please more people who like 
certain styles, we could probably 
sell stili more brushes. BUT— 
the Pro-phy-lac-tic is a scientific 
product, made to be right and to 
clean between the teeth as well 
as their surfaces, on the assumption that 
there are sufficient thoughtful people 
who, when they know, will use no other. 
Result—thereare more 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
Brushes sold to-day 
than of any other 
known make in 
the world. Noin- 
formed person 
will question 
this state- 
ment. 


THE CURVED HANDLE 


makes it easy to reach and thoroughly clean the back teeth, 
and the back of all the teeth, which are inaccessible to the 
ordinary tooth brush of commerce. 


THE SHAPED BRISTLES 


The best Dentists in America and _— unanimously endorse 
the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush for all its features, but especially for 
the scientific shaping and arrangement of the bristles, which is in 
accordance with the most approved principles of dental practice. As 
may be seen from the illustration, the bristles of the Pro-phy-lac-tic ‘Tooth 
Brush are in separate pointed tufts so arranged as to ft around both the 
arch of teeth and each individual tooth, penetrating the crevices and depres 
sions in and between the teeth—the places most liable to furnish starting points for 
decay. The extra high tufts at the end are also designed for the efficient cleansing 
of the back teeth. The space between the tufts at their base permits proper drying 
out of the bristles and keeps the brush in a sanitary condition 


THE BEVELED TAPERED END 
The end of the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush is tapered, beveled and rounded so that 
there are no corners or edges to bruise the gums or injure the delicate membrane lining of 


the mouth. No other brush is like it. 


This Yellow Box is Your 
Protection 


Each Pro-phy-lac-tic is packed in 
an individual yellow box, protecting it 
against handling, from the time it is 
sterilized at the factory until it reaches 
your own toilet stand. The texture of each 
brush and the identifying number are marked on the 
outside of the box—no need of handling the brush in the 
store. It affords a positive yet simple means of identification 
—it enables you to avoid the cheap and frequently worthless substi 
tutes which are offered for larger profit. ‘The styles are 

PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC. ‘This is the | PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC SPECIAL. New flexible han 
original Pro-phy-lac-tic rigid handle. It will | dle. Three sizes : Adult’s, 35¢; youth’s and child’s, 25¢ 


always be preferred by its thousands of friends and | PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC DE LUXE. Delicately col 


Always Sold in 
the Yellow 





users. Made in three sizes. Prices: Adult's, 35 cents; ored transparent flexible handles — emerald, topaz or 
ith’s and child’s, 25 cents. (Larger brush, four rows bristles, | ruby. Identified by the color. Addult’s size only, 40c 
rigid handle, and adult’s size only. Three bristle textures soft, medium, and hard, 
Retail price, 40 cents. ) in all styles 
Sold by druggists and dealers in toilet supplies everywhere. If your dealer does not sel) 
Ms e ° fe mcede nuc oO 7 . +. . . . . 
To Dentists and Physicians = P, nae ee T . mela te, a the Pro-phy-lac-tic, we will deliver, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
the ro-phy-lac-tic sorh rus as n ”” ra 7 H 
created by the intelligent co-operation of the profession, more especially in prescribing the brush to SEND FOR BOOKLET ‘‘Tooth Truths’’—contains a lot of information you ought 
patients. By correspondence and convention work we endeavor to keep in touch with you. It to know about Teeth and Tooth Brushes. We will be glad to send it on request. 
would be a pleasure to send any dentist or physician a complimentary package, the contents of which 4 i 
are 80 seh that you will be more prod. repaid for writing us. On pone te of professional pacer FLORENCE M FG co., 32 Pine St., hg veep eee U. S. A. 
or letterhead, one of thes: packages will be at once forwarded May we not hear from you? Sole makers of Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth, Hair, Military, and an ther Brushes. 
Library Slip with Every Pro-phy-lac-tic—Good for Free Magazines 
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Indian- Tanned 


Buckskin Fielders’ Glove 


There is a best in every 
thing, and this is the best 
Base Ball Glove ever 
made. It never gets hard, 
and wears wonderfully. 
In sewing, padding, de 
sign and usefulness, it is 
absolutely without a 
) peer. The only genu- 
§ ine deerskin glove on 
the market. 
All our base ball goods 
are guaranteed: anyde 
fectivearticle will bere- 
placed if returned tous 
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Ask yo ur dealer fo 
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THE DRAPER & MAYNARD CO. 
Plymouth, N. H. 

















it means a great saving im time and labor if You Use a 


SIMONDS SAW 


The steel which es into Simonds Saws ¢ 
ur own mills apt ceteris ess that inse 
even temper This is why Simonds Sa 
edge and set longer than anyother make ees 
every blade It your dealer doesn't sell 
Saws let us know 
Write for Guide ok fer Carpenter 
SIMONDS MFG. co. Fitchburg, Mass. 
Portla San brancise 
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A Rose Bush at Plant 
ing Time, Our 132 
page Guide anda 
25¢ return Cou- 
pon for Ten 





< s 

; Cents 
Here's a book that is 
ply crammed from 
rto cover with in- 


tenaely practical i 
' ation a8 to roses 
Tt isn't written by 
theorists, but by rose 
growers of nearly fifty 
ears’ experience in 








experienc 
tells all about roses—how to cultivate, fertilize 
and prune them. We sell it ordinarily for 1c 4 
order to get in touch with you, send us 10 cents and we'll 
send you a splendid rose bush at planting time, guaranteed 
to bloom, our big 132 page ‘Guide to the Best Roses i 
America’ and other flowers and a coupon valued at 25¢ on 
your first dollar purchase or good for our 4S-page book 
- Send tod 

















Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.50 


Sent to your home by express prepaid | 
| 
satisfactory 


—- _. Beautiful and attract 
[sizes and Prices | 5. 4} 
' 
New Catalogue showing goods in actual colors, sent free 
ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO. ,694 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia 





olors. 1 
[22S 8. $3.80) | canted to we . 
[S74 8. 4.00] santed to meat 
Seta, $88) Ks 

}9x 0 

| tised. Bold direct at 
9x12ft. 5.50)! one profit. Money 
9x15 ft 6.50 | refunded if not 
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THE EASIEST 
PROFITS 
(Continued from Page 16) 


When this expert installed it personally, 
however, getting acquainted with the 
mechanics, balancing their common-sense 
against their conservatism, it would often 
bring about wonders in production. A run- 
down machine-shop employing two hun- 
dred men, losing money, and with no shop 
spirit, could be brought to pay good profits, 
increase wages thirty per cent, ad make 
work move along with spirit and certainty 
This sort of standardization has not as yet 
been applied in one-fourth of our machine- 
shops, much less in other mechanical in- 
dustries. So, there is a world of room for 
profit-saving through better labor organi- 
zation 

And in many industries where mechan- 
ical processes are secondary it is possible to 
apply the same principle of standardiza- 
tion. The employer with only two or three 
dozen persons on his payroll can often 
establish a standard that will make for uni- 
form production if he holds his people to it, 
reveal the best workers, weed out incompe- 
tents or give a chance to train them, attract 
the highest class of employees, and infuse 
an aggressive shop spirit into the whok 
work force. Even an office-boy likes to be 
in the top-notch class. Knowing this, the 
management of a large paint concern has 
set standards of efficiency all through its 
organization, extending from mechanical 
operations, which may be timed by the 
clock, to work like that of the traveling 
salesmen, which is standardized by a sys 
tem of points. Twenty salesmen in given 
territory are credited with good work by 
0ints, and at the end of the year those who 
lave attained a certain standard of effi- 
ciency get bonuses, with a little gold button 
to be worn through next year. Even the 
boys who sweep out the offices are rated by 
oints and get a ap for standard work 

t bears the initials “*T. N.’’ That stands 
for ‘top notch.’ 

In an Eastern metal-working plant where 
hand production plays an important part 
in carrying out artistic designs the individ- 
ual output of each mechanic is constantly 
compared with the average results of the 
department in which he is employed, and 
his record furnishes the basis for adjust- 
ment of his wages 


A Record of Results 


The manager of a small chain of candy- 
stores has set standards for his women 
clerks by the simple device of counting the 
cash-register slips recorded by each clerk 
Exceptionally competent clerks have made 
as many as a thousand separate sales in 
one day during a very busy time like 
Christmas week, while half that many at 
another time of year may be as noteworthy 
a record. By comparing the work of dif- 
ferent girls, keeping in mind the state of 
trade at different seasons, he has been able 
to set reasonable standards for his sales- 
women, and they take pride in coming up 
to them 

This general idea is capable of infinite 
adaptation, and somewhere in every such 
when properly thought out and 


| applied, there is a saving in labor for the 


employee and a saving in labor cost for 
the boss. But without a liberal leaven of 
personality a scheme may produce mors 
trouble than economy. The martinet can 


} make it galling instead of helpful, and so 





can the man who fails to look after the 
bottom of his class as well as his prize 
scholars at the top 
The superintendent of telephone traffic 

in a certain large city used to make up an 
ordinary monthly report showing the rela- 
tive standing of the different branch 
exchanges under his charge. There were 
twelve exchanges at that time Any 
shortcoming in service reported against a 
given exchange would appear against it in 
the monthly schedule. The exchange with 
the fewest black marks headed the list, the 
next best was put in second place, and soon 
Of course, some exchange had to be at the 
bottom of the list each month Now it 
would be one, and again another, as th: 
service fluctuated. Yet every time the 
superintendent sent in this report his 
general manager, a somewhat slow-think- 
ing old fellow, would cal! him on to the 
carpet and ask very gravely: ‘‘ Mr. White, 
this is an excellent showing. But how do 
you account for the fact that Corktown 
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‘Every Man His Own Barber’ 
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But here’s 1 eason for hi y— 
GEkM NIOR only he’ l/ emplov! 








favor of GEM JUNIOR atter the first trial. The conclusive 


efficiency . 


A LJ] judges ot good satety razors have handed down their dectsions 











evidence of ease, quick and comfortable shaving has re 





sulted in a flattering verdict for this razor which in everv case has backed 





up the argument made for it. “The razor that Made Self-Shaving Popular 





You will be an advocate for the GEM JUNIOR when you find out how 
(,0)( | ) 
POINTS of the best safety razors with some 


EXCLUSIVELY ITS OWN. 


GEM JUNIOR Set: $1.00 


Extra Blades, Set of Seven, No. G7—.35 Cents 


SPECIAL For Extra Heavy Beards 


Gemd Luxe Outfit : $ 3. 5 0 


50 Cents 


it simplifies shaving, shortens it, safeguards it. It has all THE 






Extra Set, 6 Blades, No. Al 


Gem Razor Strop Dressing 


GEM CUTLERY CO. 
34 READE STREET NEW YORK 


Blade Ready 
For Stropping 


$1.00 Outfit 
Complete 


Razor Ready 
For Shaving 
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Summer Underwear 
Keep cool all day in "Porosknit.". Let air reach 
your body and evaporate the hot perspiration. 


When Buying, Insist on this Label 













| It is on Every Genuine Garment 


* Porosknit ® fits without a wrinkle, because properly propor 


tioned and elastic, yet shape-retaining — gives extra long wear 
because it is made of extra good quality long-hbre yarn 
FOR MEN Any Style FOR BOYS 


Shirts and Drawers 
50c per garment 25c 
Union Suits, $1.00 for Men; SOc for Boys 
Buy from dealers W rite us for descriptive booklet 


CHALMERS KNITTING CO., 1 Washington St, Amsterdam, N Y 
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LOOK FOR NAME IN SHOE ‘ 
PERRET EER ERE REECE PE ETT 


Style A 1628 
) The Avon 
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An original 
Freak Toe 
designed by 
Florsheim. 
Shown in Dull 
Velvet Calf 


0 di La ts are responsi- 
r nary S ble for most 
foot ills. Florsheim ‘“* Natural 
Shape’’ lasts assist Nature in 
correcting them 





No bruised heels or torn socks 
. Lay . ’, 
in Hugtite’’ Oxfords. Just 
healthy, comfortable feet 


Our booklet, ‘The Shoeman,”’ 
wy 1 number of *‘ Natural Shape” 
lasts, one of which will suit your taste 


and fit your toot 
Ask your dealer about the Florsheim Shoe 
or send $5.25 to cover cost of shoes and 
express charges, and we will have our 
nearest dealer fill your order. 
Most Styles $5.00 and $6.00 
The Florsheim Shee Company 
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Waterloo Well Drilling Outfits 
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parties for pay tr arnings. There's a big 
We will help you start best ness z 
Out "Write today Our at ca et 
The Armstrong Quam Mig. Co. 101 Cont Street, Waterloo, la. 
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LS ’ the Hills 
i Like a Bird 


With the power of a cyclone in his grip the man 
astride an R. S. Motorcycle rides with the 


speed and ease of the feather on the hurricane 





Simpter in mechanism, with a lighter, cooler 
re powerful engine, reasonable in cost; the 
roto R. S. is the nearest approach to motor- 


e perfection that has vet been attained. Driving 

sn R. S. is the most exhilarating sport imaginabie. 
a z 

As safe and reliable as a bicycle 


Write for catalog. Agents wanted 
READING STANDARD CO 
' K i Reading Standard y 


River 8t., Reading, Pa 











STALLS BOOKS 


8 Pure Books on Avoided Subjects 


. What a Young Boy Ought to Know 
What « Young Man Ought to Know 
What aYoung Husband Ought toKnow 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know 
What a Young Girl Ought to Know 
f What » Young Woman Ought to Know 
What a Young Wife Ought to Know 
1 ‘ What a Woman of 45 Ought to Know 
lable of contents free 


Vir Pabtickine Co. ‘146 c es Fhe oe Race 8t 
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exchange is at the bottom of the list?’’ And 
for several years this superintendent had to 
explain, each month, why his list had any 
bottom at all! 

Another great field in which labor cost 
can be reduced in ways beneficial to both 
employers and employees will be found 
in better arrangement of working hours. 
Within a generation it may become a com- 
mon practic e to operate two shifts of 
workers in the average industrial plant, 
instead of one shift working overtime five 
nights a week, which is largely the present 
method. 

The other day an impatient essayist, 
sighing for the good old times that prob- 
ably never were, made the general assertion 
that every labor-saving contrivance devel- 
oped by man the past century, such as the 
railway, reaper, web-press and typewriter, 
had really made man's work harder instead 
of lightening the load. That may Be true 


of essayists, but it isn’t true of wage- | 


earners, for hours are steadily decreasing in 
skilled and unskilled trades alike. 

This general trend toward shorter hours 
brings a problem. The modern industrial 
plant represents an enormous investment 
If it is run only eight or ten hours a day the 
whole investment lies idle more than half 
the time. If the manufacturer could oper- 
ate twenty hours a day great economies 
would result The capital needed for 
machinery and buildings would be less. 
Fixed charges, such as rent, power, interest 
and insurance, would be a lighter item in 
cost of product. Great economies would be 
effected in the item of depreciation alone, 
for it is our practice in thiscountry to replace 
machinery the moment something better 
and faster is available, and if machinery 
were replaced at the end of five years’ serv- 
ice it is obvious that there would be large 
gains if it could be run twenty hours a day 
during its life, instead of eight or ten hours. 
There would also be direct savings in labor 
cost, because the average American fac- 
tory, while running nominally on an eight or 
ten hour schedule, is often forced to work 
overtime through sheer pressure of demand 
for its goods. That means extra wages for 
overtime, and usually a lowered production 
because the work force is tired. It has been 
shown by a European investigator that a 
large proportion of the industrial accidents 
occur in overtime work, and it is also a 
curious fact that automatic machinery, 
such as is used in textile mills, though re- 
quiring the least amount of attention from 
employees, will not produce goods as fast on 
overtime work as it will during regular hours. 


A Woman Intervenes 


This same problem exists in England and 
Germany, and in the latter country some of 
the most progressive manufacturers have 
met it by adopting a two-shift system. The 
German electrical industry is one of the 
most highly developed in the world. It is 
run on an eighteen-hour day, whereby two 
nine-hour shifts keep the plant busy from 
seven in the morning till two the follow- 
ing morning. A:-larger number of men are 
thus kept in steady employment. Goods 
are delivered more quickly. Costly over- 
time wages are abolished, and costly over- 
time blunders. The output per machine is 
said to be greatly increased. Investment 
in machinery and buildings is utilized to 
such good purpose that German electrical 
houses are now at marked advantages in 
competing with other countries 

In an English machine-works, running on 
an eight-hour day, this two-shift plan was 
ried in a way that kept the plant busy 
fifteen hours without overtime. The first 
shift came on at 6:30 A. M., finishing at 
3:30 p.M. A second shift started at 1 P. M. 
and worked till 10, taking an hour for 
Supper 

So far as the factory was concerned this 
plan worked well, bringing about economies 
in fixed charges and increasing the output. 
But it had to be abandoned for a reason 
which shows how carefully such changes in 
routine must be calculated. The work- 
men’s wives protested. It threw too much 
work upon A ss With a husband, a son 
or two and, perhaps, a couple of boarders, 
all working in that factory, divided be- 
tween the shifts, the wife found herself 
preparing five or six meals a day. In 
effect, she had two families on her hands 
instead of one. In many American plants 
today this difficulty could be met by send- 
ing employees to the company restaurant 
for those extra meals 

Editor's Note — This is the fifth of a series of 
| articles by Mr. Collins on business economies. 
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at LEAST Possible Cost. 


) eae heating bills and not enough 
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real heat to talk about, aptly describes 

past winter experiences in thousands of 
American homes. It was an old-fashioned 
winter. People depending on ordinary heat- 
ing methods have shivered in ‘‘cold storage 
atmosphere’’ that cos¢ them more than usual. The UNDERFEED banishes ad? 
discomforts of winter. It is certain the UNDERFEED provides clean, even heat, 
at /east possible cost. So many people KNOW this that we have broken all records 
for the sale of modern heating plants. Thousands have money in the bank because 


Peck-Williamson Underfeed 


HEATING WARM AIR STEAM-HOT WATER 


systeEMS I URNACES~- DOILERS 
Save ¥/2 to */3 of Coal Bills 


Pea sizes of hard and soft coal and « heape s/ slack —which would smother the fire in 
re 9 iry furnaces and boilers,—yield in the UNDERFEED as much clean, even heat as 
highest priced coal, There's where great saving comes in. Coal is ted from ée/ow. All 
the fire is on top. Smoke and gases, wasted in other furnaces, 
are thus consumed and turned into heat. That's more sav- 

ing. The Underfeed requires little 

This ttiustra ws ] attention, Ashes are few and are re- 

L__ tae Under feed Rover.) moved by shaking the grate bar as 
in ordinary furnaces and boilers. 


H. C. WEEKS, Washington, D. C., is enthusiastic over 
his Underfeed. He writes : 


“I never before had such satisfaction with heat- 
® ing. There is far less dust and smoke from this fur- 
i. nace, using coal, than from the ordinary furnace 

SOFT coal, th he ord f 
SS ® with hard coal. When I began buying coal this 
season, I said to my dealer: ‘I have the bulge on 
you,’ and after | told him of saving half my 
heating expense, he replied: ‘Well, that’s good for 
you.” | have not had to take back anything. The 
——— does the work, saves the expense and 
a r. 
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‘THE PECK- WILLIAMSON ‘COMPANY 
329 West Fifth Street, Cincinnati, O. 


Furnace Dealers, Plumbers and Hardware Men are invited to write 
Today for our 1910 Proposition 
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LOOK LIKE LINEN COLLARS. © CUFFS 
| YOU CAN’ T TELL THE DIFF EREN CE between a Challenge Waterproof 
Collar and a linen collar—but when you wear them you’ll find a Challenge Collar 
much more convenient—saves money for laundry bills and saves the annoyance 





WEAR BETTER 


and bother of soiled linen, saves your appearance in bad weather. 





Challenge Collars have a dull finish and linen texture so perfect that even a close observer would 
not know them from linen They fit like linen too and are made in the latest up-to-date model 
Challenge Collars are absolutely waterproof —never turn yellow—can be cleaned with a rub 
‘ , rywhere, ¢ ars 25 cts » Cuffs 5Q cts. Ourn ww * Slip F rsy"" finish 
p rrect adjusiment of the tic. Let us send you our lat k—fr 





THE ARLINGTON COMPANY, Dept. A, 725-727 Suan New York 
Established 1883 
CHICAGO, 161 Mark SAN FRANCISCO, 718 Mission St 
» Ave ve 


BOSTON, 65 Hedi Chestnut St et St 
DETROIT, 117 Jeffer TORONTO, 58-64 Fraser A 
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The Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 


pays losses promptly and equitably. Next time you 


insure against fire, ask any agent or broker to get you 


a policy in the HARTFORD. 
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Shoes, for Tired, Aching 
walking easy gt se it tor Break ng in New 

I ’ se A Foot- Eas wher 

“= Ge ot a substitute on every box. Le Roy, N.Y 






































| What garden hose ought to be. 


ARDEN HOSE ought to be #g/z, so as not to leak; it ought to be szrong, so 
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that it will stand pressure ; it ought to be st and springy, so that it will not **kink’’; it ought 
to be fough, so as to stand wear. And it ought to be tested, so that the maker may know before 


it leaves his factory that it is ALL it ought to be. 
In garden hose, gua/rty is the vital point. You can’t tell the quality of rubber by sight or feeling. 


Your best security is the NAME OF THE MAKER. 











ALWAYS ASK FOR 


“Hamilton-Made” 
Garden Hose 


And Look for that Mark 


on the Hose 





| ee a Hamilton-Made Hose 

FOR EVERY USE and every pressure, 
at 10 to 25 cents a foot, each kind 
made BETTER THAN IS NECESSARY to 
meet the requirements for that use. 
Whatever kind or grade of hose you 
need, ask the dealer for Hamiulton- 
Made, and you will be sure of getting 
the BEST HOSE OF THAT GRADE that can 
be bought. 


Below are shown the marks onsome 
of the leading grades of Hamilton- 
Made Hose. The names,‘‘Kenmore,’ 
‘*Progress,’’ etc., designate the dif- 
ferent grades, but you will note that 
EVERY grade bears the mark 


“HAMILTON-MADE.” 


Garden hose has been for many years a spectALry of this company. 
Every method and process has been thoroughly tested, and every REA! 
improvement adopted. HAMILTON-MADE HOSE is made by 
our OLD, sLow pRocess, Which produces such fough, springy, lasting 
hose. An inner tube of pure, ‘live’? rubber is wrapped with layer 
after layer of close-woven duck, all vulcanized tight together. 
Over this is put a strong, tough outer cover, like the sole of a shoe, to 
take the wear. 

And then, after being well seasoned, every foot of it is restTep under 
tremendous hydraulic pressure, —500, 600, even 700 pounds to the 
square inch. (Even in steam boilers the pressure is rarely as much as 
200 pounds.) If any defect shows, that length is rejected. 

This old-fashioned, slow method makes hose that no quick, made- 
by-the-mile process can equal for strength, toughness, and durability. 
It has given HAMILTON-MADE HOSE the highest reputation 
for quality and real economy. 

Which is cheaper,—to buy low-priced hose and pay fora new lot every 
year, or to pay a little more at first and gett HAMIL TTON-MADE HOSE? 


Sold by Dealers Everywhere. 


If your dealer has not. HAMILTTON-MADE HOSE on hand, we will de rto you 
anywhere in the United States, FREIGHT PREPAID, 50-foot lengths of highest-grad 
hose, complete with standard brass couplings, for the regular price, $12.50 EACH LENGTH 

[his splendid hose stands a pressure of 750 POUNDS TO THE SQUARE INCH, a 
while it is our highest-priced garden hose, it lasts so long that it ts in reality probably t 


CHEAPEST hose made 


If you want hose of a different grade, write us for samples, and the names of dealers near you 


Hamilton Rubber Manufacturing Co., Trenton, New Jersey 
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NE glance shows the 

snappy, distinctive 

Crossett style. But 
the Crossett comfort-—that’s 
a pleasure known only to 
those who wear them. 
Complete Spring line now 
on sale at all dealers. 
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THE DANGERS OF AVIATION 


Thus far the many ascents of the Wright 
brothers, aeroplane pioneers in thiscountry, 
seem tio have established a percentage of 
safety ;about as great as that of racing 
autom»biles, at least. Yet even these self- 
contained drivers of aerial craft have 
had their misfortunes. A little over a year 
ago Wilbur Wright was in Rome, and 
had as one of his military pupils there 
Lieutenant Mario Calderara, of the Italian 
Army, :an eager and brave young officer 
who was anxious for distinction and who 
was confident that he had learned the hang 
of flying. Calderara attempted to make 
an ascension by himself after Wilbur 
Wright had left Rome. His attempt was at 
first su¢cessful, but he was caught in a gust 
of wind which dashed his machine to the 
earth. |} That was in the early spring, and 
in Juné¢, at which time the writer heard of 
this acpident in Rome, Calderara was still 


| in the jnilitary hospital, although in a fair 
| way to recover from his injuries. 


When Wilbur Wright was abroad even 


| royalty, itself joined in throwing fits of 


| ecstasy) over the art of aviation. 


King 
Alfons¢ wished very much to make an 
ascensipn and frankly stated that the only 
thing that kept him from it was the prom- 
ise he Kad made to the loved ones at home. 
What ke wanted to do, he said, was to get 
himself a perfectly good aeroplane and cut 
loose right there. King Edward and one 
or two English dukes also took interest in 
flying, but the enthusiasm of none of these 
reached quite the pressure-point of that of 
the young Spanish king 

A seventy-foot fall of Glenn H. Curtiss, 
one of his worst, or best, was at Forest 
Park, in St. Louis, on October 7, 1909. 
Curtiss had gone up just about dusk and 
had ascended some three hundred feet 
when something went wrong and his air- 
ship dived suddenly, striking the ground 
with great violence and smashing one pro- 


| peller. ' Mr. Curtiss is not yet smashed. 


In March, a year ago, at Pau, Wilbur 
Wright! met with yet another form of 
accidertt. Just as he was leaving the end 
of the trail to take flight the machine re- 
bounded on the springy turf, a bit of wood 
flew up somehow, and in an instant the 
propeller was smashed and the machine 
wrecked. Wright had aboard a passenger, 


| Colonel Vivez, of the Spanish Army, and 
| according to all accounts the latter was 


pretty badly seared. Mr. Wright thought 
the accident was “very stupid.” 


The News of the Air 


The list of minor accidents of the most 
famous of aeronauts is something not often 
ublished. All the world went wild over 
3lériot, the first to cross the Channel in an 
ones. It looked very simple and easy. 
Yet Blériot previous to that time had built 
fourteen aeroplanes and smashed twelve of 
them, and his whole career has been full of 
accidents of minor sort. As for Latham, 
Blériot’s rival, who kept Paris on the qui 
vive all last summer telling how he was 
going to fly across the Channel, while he 
vung around Calais being photographed 
and talking to the ladies, he had simply a 
chapter of accidents at Calais while he was 
trying to get a start. Once he came down 
in a cornfield, and again, in a more ambi- 
tious effort, he landed in the sea and was 
brought home in a tug. 

In some ways the aeroplane is not un- 
like the:automobile. Some aeroplanes, at 
least, Lave what is known as a chassis 
under them, the wheels of which have tires. 
A while ago Mr. Moore Brabazon, while 
giving an exhibition at ChAalons, had the 
misfortune to alight with too much vehe- 
mence on one corner of his chassis. A tire 
blew up with a loud report. Mr. Brabazon 
kept his seat with great bravery. Eti- 
quette requires an aviator who has escaped 
injury to light a cigarette to show his cool- 
ness. Mr. Latham smoked a cigarette at 
sea while waiting for the tug. It relieved 
his ennui. It is inferred that Mr. Brabazon 
smoked a cigarette the while his running 
gear plowed through the ground in its 
forward progress 

The aviator who gets off thus easily buys 
his safety cheap. Last spring M. de Sal- 
vert was out one morning taking a spin 
with his nice new aeroplane. He fell only 
eleven feet, yet they had to take him and 
his aeroplane home in an automobile 
which latter ae arrived without acci- 
dent. Mr. Zipfel, while doing a stunt on 


(Continued from Page 13) 


the Tempelhot parade-grounds in Berlin 
last year, got caught in a gust of wind and 
fell from a height which with German 
accuracy is reported to have been only four 
and two-thirds meters. It was enough to 

ut the aeroplane out of business, although 

Ar. Zipfel survived the fall. Even Santos- 
Dumont, with his new favorite aeroplane, 
Demoiselle, lost a wheel while skimming 
too close to the surface of a field. Luckily, 
the wheel was on the Demoiselle and not on 
Santos-Dumont. 

Aviation is regularly covered on the 
sporting page of every Paris newspaper. 
Here are notes published on one day last 
summer: 


“Vicuy, Thursday. 
in the history of aviation two aeroplanes 
crossed each other in midair today when 
MM. Paul Tissandier and Paulhan were 
both making trials on the aerodrome here 
M. Tissandier came down first, with the 
intention of taking up M. René Gasnier 
with him, but he made a false start and 
damaged his machine slightly. 
therefore, obliged to abandon his experi- 
ments for the day.”’ 


‘““M. Zipfel was the first to fly this after- 
noon. Four times he went round the 
aerodrome at a height of 100 métres, but 
his apparatus seemed too weak, and he 
came to earth so quickly that his motor 
was damaged, as well as the body and the 
right wing of the apparatus.”’ 


‘‘A large and fashionable throng wit- 
nessed the day's flights, 
favored by very fine weather.” 


‘‘A balloon accident took place on 
Wednesday afternoon in the Pare du 
Cinquantenaire at Brussels. A French 
balloon piloted by M. Vernauchet was one 
of forty to be sent up, but it caught on a 
high stone column. The envelope split 
and collapsed, the three passengers falling 
with the car some ninety feet on to another 
balloon which was being inflated. This, 
says the Temps, also burst, and the men 
were almost asphyxiated by the gas and 
had to be taken to hospital in a serious 
condition.” 


‘‘While Colonel Renard was testing the 
motor of the French military airship at 
Meaux, on Wednesday, the machine took 
fire after having been run for some time. 
The flames threatened to reach the gasbag 
containing about 4000 cubic métres of 
hydrogen. Soldiers of the Engineer Corps, 
says the Journal des Débats, managed to 
extinguish the fire in time to prevent what 
would have been a terrible explosion.” 

“Senhor Alfredo Figuiroda, a Portu- 
guese aeronaut, says the Temps, went up 
in a balloon from Rio de Janeiro on Mon- 





For the first time | 


He was, | 


which were 


day, and was promptly carried out to sea. | 
He tried to come down on the water, but | 


his balloon rose again with him and dis- 
appeared on the horizon. Several steamers 
have been sent to look for him, and it is 
thought he may have landed on the rocks 
at Pontal Island.”’ 


Via the Air Route 


One of the fatal accidents of Paris hap- 
yened to an inventor by the name of 
3radsky, four or five years ago. Bradsky 
was experimenting with a dirigible and 
was up some distance in the air when the 
gasbag caught fire. The dirigible fell in 


the southern part of Paris, both the in- | 


ventor and his mechanic being killed 
outright. Then there was Percy Pilcher, 
killed near Market Harborough, in England, 
September 30, 1899, while experimenting 
with a flyer; and Lillienthal, the more 
famous man, who was killed August 9, 
1896. 

If there is warrant to expect a somewhat 
steady per cent of disaster to the small 
airships of the monoplane and biplane 
type, what manner of boastful prophecy 
may be made regarding such great pas- 
senger ships as the Zeppelin IV, cagaie of 
carrying twenty-four passengers or more 
at one time? Something by way of won- 
derful accomplishment must be accorded 
to the dirigible which can take some such 
load and fly a thousand miles—as the 
Zeppelin ship has done. Yet it is only 
rarely that this best of all the big vessels 
makes the port for which it starts, and, 
as earlier mentioned, the Zeppelin IV was 
destroyed last year in a disaster which 
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! only by good fortune evaded loss of life. A 


lesser adventure of this kind was made by 
a Mr. Sinclair, who, with two companions, 
started from the English side and tried 
to cross the Channel, but who accounted 
himself fortunate with having escaped 
without loss of life by throwing out all 
ossible ballast. And who does not remem- 
- the history of the Walter Wellman 
balloon which was intended to discover the 
North Pole; or the yet more sad and 
tragic history of Major Andree, who sailed 
for the North Pole and perished somewhere 
in the unknown? Mr. Wilbur Wright is 
credited with saying that airships will 
soon cross the Atlantic. It may be so 
Passengers will not lack. Personally, one 
prefers one’s swimming not quite so wide 
Suppose one should run out of cigarettes? 
Such an ennui, then. 

In spite of the risk of all this the deeds 
of the Wright brothers, Curtiss, Paulhan, 
Latham, Blériot and others make capital 
news, and the aviation week is now an 
accepted form of popular entertainment 
although to a simple mind the Colosseum 
was a better show. In France the school- 
boys have organized themselves into avia- 
tion societies. At the great meet at 
Rheims last summer a new wine was in- 
vented by the name of Champagne 
d’Aviation—no doubt, something similar 
to our American squirrel whisky. Special 
costumes are advertised for flyers in many 
Paris shops. Aerial passenger lines offer to 
book passages from Paris to Fontainebleau, 
Rouen, Lyons, Pau and elsewhere. There 
is an “airship dock” in Paris already 
established. A speed of thirty miles an 
hour is considered safe for passenger cruises 
in the air. A regular German service is 
offered between Berlin, Hamburg, Dresden, 
Cologne, Bremen, Munich, and other cities, 
all to be served by Zep pe ‘lin dirigibles, and 
a company advertises journeys above the 
Alps. At Pau the Municipal Council has 
accepted a proposal to establish a balloon 
station, and a subsidy has been granted of 
two thousand pounds, the intention being 
to establish service between Pau, Tarbes, 
Lourdes, Bayonne and Biarritz. There are 
several Parseval ships in Germany, two 
Gross military airships, and five or six 
different patterns by other inventors 
which are accepted as successes. Great 
Britain, for military purposes, has spent in 
air navigation in one year as much as five 
thousand pounds, Austria as much, France 
ten times as much. In the same year 
Germany spent of public money for the 
same purpose £133,731, and of private 
money £265,000. Most of this is military 
experiment money; and at least there is 
comfort in the reflection that these military 
experiments will be conducted with as much 
care as possible. 


A Feminine Aero Club 


In the spring of 1909 the French Parlia- 
ment voted $20,000 for the encouragement 


| of aviation, and in June of the same year 


M. Henri Deutsch gave $100,000 and an 
annual allowance of $3000 for the estab- 
lishment of a technical aeronautic institute 
This was increased by M. Zaharoff, who 
contributed $140,000 for the foundation of 
a professorship of aviation in the University 
of Paris. Many other private individuals 
have given sums of $200 to $500 in the way 
of age for flights, and so forth In 
twelve months last year France offered 
$400,000 in aviation prizes, quite outside 
the above contributions in the way of 
scientific development 

Aviation is a sort of craze, semi-desperate 
in its nature, in France. When the Juvisy 


aerodrome was erected, fourteen miles 
southeast of Paris, the grounds were 
thronged on the first public Sunday. The 


crowd broiled all day in the sun and was 
sullen and discontented by the time the 
favorite twilight hour for aviation had 
come. Delagrange, still a popular idol at 
that time, brought out his machine and 
made a short flight simply to appease the 


crowd. No one was hurt. Next Sunday 
the crowd did not come. 
It was at the Juvisy grounds that 


Captain Ferber met one of his first serious 
accidents, not yet the fatal one. He acci- 
dentally touched the wrong lever, with the 
result that his machine charged into the 
refreshment-room, to the general alarm 
of the public. The machine was badly 
damaged, and so were some dishes. This 
did not daunt a wealthy Russian who 
saw Delagrange make his flights at Juvisy. 
He paid Delagrange $1200 down for his 
aeroplane, then and there. Delagrange 
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MELVILLE CLARK 





-The MAN 
and 
His WORK, 





She APOLLO-PIANO 


THE ORIGINAL 88-NOTE PLAYER 


NTONIUS STRADIVARIUS 


Pa made a better violin because he 
knew the violin. Melville Clark knows 
the player piano. In the music trades 


his personal supremacy in the field of 
Recently 
the entire player piano industry paid a 
tribute to 
88-note 
principle, 


pneumatics Is unquestic ned. 


remarkable his genius in 


key- 


which for eight years 


adopting the complete 
board) 
was exclusively an Apollo feature. 

Other Apollo features (invented and 
patented by Melville Clark) 

Apollo HumanTouch— Ihe pneu- 
fingers of the Apollo 88-Note 
Piano strike Down on Top of 
the keys, just as the human fingers do in 
manual playing. “The human expres- 
sion can be imparted to the score in no 
other way. This method of striking 
the key is exclusively the Apollo method, 


are: 


matic 


Player 


and is protected by basic patents. It 
secures the delicate nuances exactly as 
the great piano players do. 

Apollo Self-acting Motor—A 


patented motor that runs the music roll 


and rewinds it without pumping or 


electricity Chis motor absolutely pre- 


vents the inartistic effect caused by 
over pedalling Ihe Apollo's self-act 
ing motor costs five times as much to 
manufacture as the old style leather-and 


wood air motor. 
Solo-Apollo Accenting Device— 
‘The latest triumph of Melville Clark and 


the climax in the development of the 
\pollo Player Piano toward an ideal 
The Solo-Apollo actually emphasizes 
the melody as a virile idea of the com- 
poser, and as he intended it to be em 
phasized 

More Apollos In Use— Notwith 
standing the Apollo costs $25 to $50 


more than ordinary player pianos, there 
more 88-note Apollo Player Pianos 


than 


are 


and Piano Players in use all other 


similar instruments combined 


[here are only three player pianos 


made that can even lay claim to being 


Write for 
sure method by which you 


pial 


artistic descriptive literature 
and a simple, 


can decide the player 1O Question 


Melville Clark Piano Co., 403 Steinway Hall, Chicago 
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Municipal Irrigation # 
6% 


Bond Issue 


Denomination $500 
Interest Payable June and December 


By this municipal improvement 125,000 
ucres are added to the famous Greeley 
District, Celorado. The bonds are a 
direct municipal obligation, ps uyable by 
means of taxes levied by the County 
Assessor and collected by the County 
Treasurer with all other county taxes. 
‘rice on application. 


Farson,Son & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
More than 30 years’ experience 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
21 Broad Street First National Bank Bldg. 
Dear Sirs:—Please send me Circular 10246F, 
describing Municipal Irrigation Bonds, 
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tailored styles in vogue this 
spring and.summer. 
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| the pupils, but the few that are left on the 
| books occasionally make short flights— 
| just sufficient for heroism. July 13, M. 


| plain man 


showed him how to work the machine, and | 
at once the new owner started out on his 
first flight. It lasted thirty seconds, or 
one-half of a minute. Aeroplane ruined. 
Russian only slightly damaged. You 
ran’t killa Russian; but you can show him 


| much in a total experience of fourteen 
| minutes and $1200. 


At Juvisy there was one woman aviator, 


| Madame Thérése Peltier, who last summer 
| was said to be the only woman aviator who 
| could ras run a flyer all by, herself. 


When it is added that this lady is anaccom- 
lished sculptor and has srhibited busts of 
fenri Deutsch and other aviation bene- 

factors it may be seen that she holds a 

high place in Parisian regard. French 


| women, not to be daunted, have founded a 
| feminine Aero Club called the Stella. The 


ladies of this association, however, limit | 
their ambition to balloons, and have not 
yet wrestled largely with aeroplanes. | 
When it was announced that instruction | 
in flying would be given at Juvisy there 
was a rush of would-be aviators and over 
one hundred young men put down their 
names. The school started with one 
aeroplane, but the course of instruction was 
cut short by one unlucky pupil who dam- 
aged the machine every time he came down 
and finally smashed it up altogether. The | 
delay that followed weeded out most of 





Godard, pupil of Captain Ferber, made a 
first flight of five hundred yards at a 
height of twenty feet on a Voisin aeroplane. 

Henri Deutsch de la Meurthe, giver of | 
funds for the technical institute, was the | 
first private individual after Santos- 
Dumont to own an airship. He had a shed 
built for it close to the Aero Club’s park at 
St. Cloud, but it was never put to any 
practical use, the problems of stability and 
resistance bei sing then little unders‘ood. 
The only other private owner of an airship 
was M. Clément. It was lucky that he 
had sold it to the Russian Government 
before it blew up! 

At Billancourt is the factory of Charles 
and Gabriel Voisin, where thirty carpenters 
and several draftsmen make aeroplanes 
now, and presently will make history or, 
at least, news. There are at least fifteen 
factories in the Paris district where one 
can have an aeroplane built according to 
his own notion. These factories actually 
are booking many orders—many, naturally, 
for airships whose owners never intend to 
fly. A strong bluff and plenty of cigarettes 
go a long way toward heroism. 


The Problem of the Plain Man 


Now, obviously, all the world is going 
to fly, and, Sy ww, ually obviously, somebody is 
going to get in the future course of 


events, with which will be connected these | 


military airships, passenger airships, diri- 
gibles, biplanes, monoplanes, and so on. 
Most of all in the future is to be dreaded 
the presence of the rash individual, perhaps 
full of champagne d’aviation, who, like 
the pupil of Delagrange, will want to buy 
an aeroplane right on the spot and to try it 
right away. Perhaps it is very noble to 
show one’s courage in this way. No doubt 
it makes a great hit with Irene. Who can 
blame Humpty Dumpty for climbing up 
on the wall and posing for Irene? But 

In this happy-go-lucky country of 
America we don't much care what anybody 
does. Our streets are full of automobiles 
which destroy human life almost without 
reproof from any authority. We encourage 
speed. We have developed the automobile 
and the automobile mania, Without doubt 
we also will develop the aeroplane and the 
aviation mania. As a nation we will en- 
courage Humpty Dumpty to climb up on 
the wall, and so long as he does not fall in 
our flower garden or on our tea-table it will 
be all right. Ina country which stoically 
can show such a list of railway horrors as 
we annually produce it is not likely that 

we shall ever have any laws regulating the 
building or regulating of airships, or that, 
if we ever have the laws, we will attempt to 
enforce them. The only restraints we have 
in this country are the self-established 
restraints of a cautious commerce. Per- 
haps the life-insurance companies can do 
something in the way of regulation. They 
have been regulated themselves, and will, 
perhaps, welcome the opportunity to get 
even. By that time it will have become yet 
more obvious that, however feverish he 
may feel about it, there is no place for a 
not even off the earth. 
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Imported Designs at Domestic Prices 


Design and coloring are what make an imported material more to be 
desired than the product of American looms—wothing else. ‘The weavers in 
France and England excel in the creation of color and pattern harmonies. 

But in softness of texture, perfection in weave and durability of material, 
American fabrics have no equal in the world. Wools of all grades and of all 
countries are at the disposal of all weavers. 

Here is how we secure foreign designs at the more reasonable domestic price. 

Through our resident foreign connections we continually receive samples 
of the newest designs and colorings from the noted foreign mills. 

The choicest are turned over to mills with whom we are under contract, to 
be reproduced shade for shade, grade for grade, fibre for fibre. 

When brought from the looms we really have at our disposal imported goods. 
So our customers secure choice imported designs at a big saving when they insist on 


Kaufman re- Garments 


And in addition reap all the benefits from lines indefinitely. Neither rain nor dampness 
the style sustaining, shape holding qualities can cause it to pull, twist, warp or pucker. 
which our exclusive ‘‘Pre-Shrinking’’ Process The style, fit and finish of Kaufman ‘‘Pre- 
alone can give. , , Shrunk’? Garments will speak for themselves. 

This process, so vitally important to those Your own eyes and the judgment of well posted 
who take pride in their personal appearance, friends will convince you that they are at least 
has become too well known to require lengthy the equal and often the superior of any gar 
description. ; ments you can buy, in these respects, no mat- 

Briefly, we have perfected a unique process ter what label they carry or what you are asked 
of ‘Pre-Shrinking’* which removes all the to pay for them. 
shrink tendency from woolen fabrics 4efore 





the cloth is cut. Which means that every Kaufman “Pre-Shrunk” Garments are shown by the 
- <p . 7 ny ° a best dealers everywhere. As cs gag gand S mer 
Kaufman ‘‘Pre-Shrunk’’ Garment will retain | Style Book and become po saat sacnaiensl 


its style, shapeliness and wondrously pleasing style dictators have decreed for 1910. 


(26) Chas. Kaufman & Bros., Chicago 





This shows 





how the 
“Built for — 
Business” — aoe 


“Rapid” 












One-Ton Wagon 






For Cheaper 
and Quicker 
Delivery 


More business —smaller delivery expense —larger profits—better satisfied customers —are 
the results of “Rapid” Power Wagon delivery. 

We have the facts based on the experience of hundreds of users of the “Rapid” in 52 
lines of business. We can show you that you will save money and increase your busine 
with a “Rapid” Delivery. 

A “Rapid” one-ton capacity will cover between 40 and 50 miles a day compared with 20 miles 
that a team will travel. A “Rapid” will do the work of two to four horse delivery wagons. 
One man operates a “Rapid”—any intelligent man can learn to do it very quickly. 

4 “Rapid” costs to maintain but half the expense of three horse teams. The 
“Rapid” will work 24 hours a day if necessary. As an advertisement of up-to-date 
methods, one of these handsome cars has no equal. 
of business for which “Rapid” one-ton trucks are particularly adapted: 


B Transfer C 


Following are some of the lines 


Ice Cream Companies Furniture Dealers 





Baking Companies Dairies Grocers 

Carting Companies Department Stores Hardware Dealers 
Commission Merchants Express Companies Laundries 
Confectioners lorists Meat Markets 
Vacuum Cleaning Companies Flour Mills Piano Dealers 





»uld do more if we had the work for it. Our saving over cost of horses fully Ja month. Ou | 
Rapid has made over 40,000 miles and is good for as many more.”—A. Govyert, Greensburg, Ind 


[ ‘We have used our Rapid truck 3 years and it has <« pone the w ork that 3two-horse teams formerly did | 








submit facts based on yourown conditions and show you how others in yourline of busine 
Rapid” with satisfaction ,less expense ar id gre ater delivery facilities. Write us how many hor 
1en you employ; we will advise you, without cost or obligation on your part, what a‘ ‘Rapid” 


Rapid Motor Vehicle Co., 422 Rapid St., Pontiac, Mich. 
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MATITE is making good. 
Here is a typical letter about it. 
We get many such letters. They 
all tell the same story of satisfied customers. 


Read This Letter Carefully 


“May 12, 1909. 

Gentlemen: We have in use about an 
acre and a half of Amatite Roofing on our 
plant located in St. Albans, W. Va. 

We are thoroughly satisfied in every 
way with the roofing. It makes a good, 
tight, waterproof covering. We found that 
it was easily applied and presents a nice, 
bright appearance. It was only after care- 
ful consideration that we decided to use 
Amatite, as it is very important that our 
roofs be tight, owing to the large quantities 
of expensive lumber and turned mill work 
that we carry in stock at all times. 

Yours very truly, 

AMERICAN COLUMN & LUMBER Co. 

W. W. Stark, President.” 


No Painting Needed 


Notice the size of the roofs—an acre and 
a half. Imagine the work and the cost of 
painting that big area if an ordinary ready 
roofing had been used. 

Amatite has a mineral surface which 
needs no painting whatever. Year after 
year in all weather that roof will give per- 
fect service without any care or attention. 


Figure It Out 











An ordinary ready roofing would have 
required painting at least four times 
during the next ten years; and it costs 





Amatite By The Acr 





something to paint an acre and a half of 
roofing four times. Figuring over a period 
of 10 years, the Amatite roof probably 
will cost this Company from ! to 73 less 
than ordinary roofing which requires regu- 
lar painting. 


Fire Resisting 





The real mineral surface of Amatite 
makes it fire resisting. This is a most 
important point. Without the mineral 
surface a ready roofing is really a menace to 
the building it covers. A burning brand 
or ember on the roof is apt to set fire to the 
entire structure and destroy it. Why take 
such chances when you can buy Amatite ? 


Amatite Saves Money 





The no-paint feature of Amatite we can 
not emphasize too much. It is just as 
important for a man who uses 10 rolls as 
for the man who uses 10,000. The propor- 
tion of saving is the same. It stands to 
reason that if you have to climb up every 
year or two to paint your roof, at the end 
of 10 years the cost of paint, labor, and the 
roof itself, will make it a pretty expensive 
proposition. With Amatite the jirst cost is 
the only cost. 


Free Sample 


If we could place a piece of Amatite in 
the hand of every reader of THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post who needed roofing, we 
would increase our business ten-fold or 
more, 

When a practical man sees how Amatite 
is made—with two layers of coal tar pitch, 
the greatest waterproofing material known ; 





New York Chicago Ph idelphia 

Boston Cin iti ~Minneay ; 
Cleveland Pitt I Ne le 
Kansas City St. Lou London, En 


two layers of tarred felt, and a real mineral 
surface—he knows that is the roofing that 
should cover his building, providing the 
price is right. 


The Price is Right 


Amatite costs no more than the ordinary 
run of smooth surfaced roofings that need 
painting, that are not fire retardant, and 
do not weigh nearly as much as Amatit 
In fac t, one of the best evidences of their 
flimsy character is the fact that Amatite 
weighs almost twice as much as most of 
them. In other words, we put enough ma 
terials into Amatite to insure a lasting roof 

You cannot keep the rain out with a 
piece of wrapping paper. Neither can you 
keep it out very long with a piece of felt 
saturated in asphalt or some other myste 
rious composition. You have got to have 
real waterproofing materials and enough of 
them. 





Don’t Forget to Write 


We cannot tel] you all about Amatite in 
this advertisement; so that we will confine 
ourselves by urging you to send for sampl 
and free booklet his tells our story in 
full, and if you once become acquainted 
with Amatite, we know you will buy it 
when your buildings need roofing. 

A postal card to our nearest office ts all 
that is necessary to bring sample and 
booklet by return mail 





BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. ox 
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SHERWIN-WILLIAMS TF 


(Prepared) SW P 

OUR knowledge of paints is your own individual 
knowledge—your painter’s is his—both are the 
fruits of personal experience. 


experience of the greatest paint organization in the world. 
Not one man’s knowledge, 


rience 


wear, 


Our knowledge is the ve 
fruit of 40 years of experience in paint making—the ' 
re ;ai 
but the knowledge and expe- | oF 
When you specify |. 
a. 
| 
‘| |) 
i Ce 
|| oe 
best for preserving the life of your building. (| ae 
There is a Sherwin-Williams dealer in your town who 
¢ 


sells S W P. 
Write for free booklet, 
and Varnishes ?’’ 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS & VARNISHES 


3 all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co. 


f 3¢ anal Road, Cleveland, 


In Canada to 639 Centre Street, Montreal 
7 Well Court, Queen Street, E. C 


London address 


of thousands of men— experts. 
Sherwin-Williams Paint (Prepared) S W P you know you 
are getting not what one man thinks is best, but what the 
greatest paint organization in the world is willing to stake 
its reputation on as being best—the best in looks, best in 


‘*Who Makes the Best Paints 
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No one who smokes 


URBRUG’ S 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


»uld ever attempt to describe its delights.” 





i} The 'l sare all aged. Age improves 
| flavor; adds mildness; preve me iting. In 
| he tiending ven ditlerent baccos are 
rbrug’s “Arcadia” is in a class 

tself — nothing so rich in flavor — so 
rating in quality A mild stimulant. 


SEND 10 CENTS for « . le which will ce 
| THE SURBRUG COMPANY 


a vince 





| 81 Dey Street New York 





Write for FREE Sample and Reasons Why Bishopric 
Wall Board is Cheaper and Better than Lath and Plaster 


ANY weather is ‘‘good building 
as a substitute for lath and plaster. You yourself can nail it to studding ; 
dry, all ready for decoration. Saves time and labor; is clean and sanitary ; 
against cold and dampness. DEALERS WRITE FOR PROPOSITION, 


BISHOPRIC 


WALL BOARD | 


when you use Bishopric Wall Board 
applied 
proof 


weather”’ 





















r IS MADE of kiln-dried dresses 1 Bishopric Shoathin made in same 
ath, imbedded in hot Asphalt Mast way as all tt: finish is not 
and surfaced with sized ¥ iboard “' nec ssarilv so — and therefore ts 
ut at the factory into uniform sheets ss. ( Pye ae po hy and t better than | u mbes 
4x 4 ft. sq. and three-cig it ch thick Form dea a eee between lath and 
These sheets are « k weather b« deal for CEMENT 
n ed to stud ng ready for wa ape EXTERIOR « et... o work 
paint ort Excellent lining for dairy barns, 5 se 
Guaranteed proof against dampness 8 oF her “any miiding. rate of “* ond 
swe ony nk ~ rack Daag - . : tt ° New Orleans, Cincinnati r “Alt 
~ oh ict aint ‘BISHOPRIC ROOFING makes a neat 
cle art urable roof which never 
Used oa yy ‘Sass anteed proof ist 
t t, moisture, wed ind weather; 


P crack, irl or break. 

- _—— = Write For € per square 3-ply, $2.5 pl yy 

thes 50 ‘Yr 100 s ft. “or $6. 40 per FREE SAMPLES $2.25; 1 ply, $1.75 tie we ‘prepaid 
t line of i ota wa, 


ene ti aa tate '. factories Bond AND BOOKLET Min Onlake nand Foran: 
The Mastic Wall Board & Roofing Mfg. Co., 22 E. Third St. Cincinnati, O. 
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Rev., | Album, 

t Nicaragua 

on 

rge lists Stee ‘We ¢ pay cash | 


Qu AKER STAMP COMPANY, Toledo, ‘Ohio 


AGENTS Sperpeees yee, naam ise. | 3000 GUMMED LABELS, $] 00 
e 


Views lc. 30 Days’ Credit. Samples and Catalog Free. ee eee ras 
Consolidated Portrait, Dept. 4014, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago 





Fenton Label Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Have You 
a Boy? 


If you have a 
boy who wants 
to earn his own 
spending money 
THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post 
will help him to do 
it. By delivering the 
magazine to friends 
and neighbors, your 
boy can earn a lot of 
money without as- 
sociating with unde- 
sirable companions, 
and can get a busi- 
ness training that 
will be of inestima- 
ble value in later life. 
Thousands of boys 
are already doing it 
without interfering 
with home, school 
or other duties; they 
earn from $1.00 to 
$15.00 a week. Your 
boy can do as well 
as they. 
Toany boy who 
wants to try it, 
we will send every- 
thing that is neces- 
sary, including a 
handsome booklet 
written by some 
of the boys them- 
selves, telling how 
they made suc- 
cesses of selling 
THe SaTuRDAY 
EVENING Post. 


Just send a line of 
inquiry and you will 
receive all that is re- 
quired to enable your 
boy to make money 
right from the start. 


Sales Division 


The Saturday Evening Post 


Philadelphia 






























































6 AD IAN ORAS ET CTO A 


CONSTRUCTION IN MILLS, ARMORII 
GARAGES, BRIDGES OR RESIDENCES 


BESIE 


BRICK AND CEMENT 
COATING 


is being recommended by leading archi- 
tects and used by the best concrete engi 
neers in all parts of the country. 

It protects concrete and stucco against 
the ravages of dampness, gives any shade 
desired and does not destroy the distinct- 
ive texture of concrete. It can be ap- 
plied to a damp surface, and is moisture, 
smoke, and acid proof. In the drying 
rooms of paper mills orin the dye rooms 
of textile mills it has proved its great 
advantages. 

It becomes a part of the material itself 
and it can be used on interior decoration 
or on concrete as a finishing coat instead 
of a finishing plaster. 

It has been endorsed by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters as a fire- 
retarder and will therefore lessen your 
insurance. Ask your dealer. 

Address, for boo rh {senpned this coating 


and fo » sample color cards 5 ments n 
ing this 7 magazine, 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 


IRPORATED 
Paint a Varnish Makers 
and Lead Corroders 


82-84 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 






































Your Home 
at Lowest Cost 


HE qvestion of what isthebest 
method of house warming is a 
vital one. The right decision 
means economy, comfort, health, 
The three vital points in a warm-air fur- 
nace are the Dome, the Grates, and the 
Fire-pot. On these three points the famous 


JEWEL 


Warm Air 


FURNACES 


are superior and supreme. These high 
grade Furnaces are designed on exact 
scientific lines to produce the greatest vol 
ume of pure, invigorating, warm air from 
a given amount of fuel 

Thus they are not only economical, effi- 
cient and quick-heating, but the easiest 
to operate and care for. Ball-bearing 
Grates,—easy, smooth and quiet; See- 
tional Fire-pot correct in form, weight 
and thickness. But, let us give you 


the information in detail. Write 
today. A postal will do. Look 
e for 
Detroit Stove Works ¢ 


“La Stove Plant 
tke World” 
1322-1400 Jefferson Ave. 
DETROIT 
CHICAGO 








PER CENT 


We will gladly send full in- 
formation regarding our Cer- 
tificates of Deposit to those 
desirous of procuring not only 
a safe method of investing 
their money but also a satis- 


factory rate of interest thereon 


—6“c per annum. 


Write for booklet ‘'S” 


THE FIRST TRUST 
“SAVINGS BANK 


BILLINGS, MONTANA 








e ° 8 cents each — Shipped 
Ine a y 1c $s safely anywhere. Eggs for 
hatching $4.00per100. Mam- 

moth Turkeys. Imported Pigeons. Illustrated Catalogue Free 


Culver Poultry Farm, 4072 Main St., Benson, Nebr. 


| IMPLACABLE IOWA 
(Continued from Page 9) 


are determined to put men in Congress 
from those districts who represent and will 
carry out their ideas. The old-line leaders 
are determined that Hull and Smith shall 
be returned, and whether Iowa's ideas of 
Taft, Aldrich and Cannon can be put into 
the tangible form of votes, and the protest 


| made to stick, will be settled in the pri- 


maries for these districts. Prouty and 
Byers are running on the direct issue that 
they are against Cannon and all his works 
The Taft equation does not enter into it, 
except indirectly. 

The argument of the old-line leaders is 
that the party should not be split. They 
are sticklers for organization and claim 
Taft, as the head of the Republican party, 
must be supported. They do not argue 
much for Cannon, but they do not share 
the aversion to Cannon that is found 
among the Progressives. Still, there is no 
doubt where Hull and Smith stand, so 
Cannonism is the main issue, and the fight 
will be fought on those lines. Representa- 


| tive Smith is held peculiarly to represent 





Cannon and all he stands for, because of 
his position on the Committee on Rules. 
Wherefore, Representative Smith has a 
battle on his hands that will keep him 
awake nights for some time. 

From the time Senator Cummins began 
his campaigns in Iowa until he went to the 
Senate to succeed Allison, Iowa was in a 
turmoil of politics. This period lasted 
about ten or twelve years, and Iowa 
Republicans talked politics, thought pol- 
ities, felt politics and lived politics during 
that entire period. Naturally, the habits 
of a decade are not shaken off lightly. 
Iowa is still intensely political. The news- 
papers are ably edited and they feature 
politics. The direct-primaries law brings 
the proposition nearer to the people. Iowa 
is a great agricultural state—one of the 
greatest in the Union—and the farmers 
who make it so are intelligent, well-read 
men of independent thought and action. 
For years the Iowa machine, dominated 
by the railroads, had control. Then the 
breaking-away process began, and now 
Iowa, having regulated most of her internal 


| abuses according to those who fought for 


| have no machine. 





| ers had money. 


such regulation, is keen to take a hand in 
the regulation of national affairs. 


Sounding the Slogan 


The old Iowa machine was a marvel. It 
had skillful men at its head and it oper- 
ated with neatness and dispatch. Those 
of the old-line leaders who are left con- 
stantly refer to the Cummins machine, 
which now, apparently, has the most votes 
to back it, but the Progressives say they 
It all depends on what 
is considered a machine. Like as not the 
Progressives and the standpatters differ 
when it comes to defining the term. The 
fact is that, call it a machine or not, the 
Progressive forces are pretty well organized 
and are kept constantly in touch with what 
is going on. 

Whenever it seems necessary some one is 
always found to sound a battle cry, and, 
usually, the boys come marching to the 
front and declare loy alty and get to work. 
There are some, high in the councils of the 
Progressives, who are very radical. They 
think the Progressives should swear alle- 
giance every half-hour, and if a Progress- 


ive Representative at Washington takes a | 


favor at the hands of the President—a 
post-office, say—they declare that Repre- 
sentative has sold himself to the interests. 
Others take a calmer view, but the spirit of 
revolt is pronounced, at that, and they 
intend to make a fight this fall that will 
help to put an end, if they win, to what 
they refer to as ‘‘the blight of Aldrichism 
and Cannonism.” 

Their methods are interesting. After 
Cummins had gone to the Senate, and the 
fight on the tariff bill was over, there 
seemed to be a bit of laxness here and 
there. Crops were bumpers. All the farm- 
Corn was at top prices and 
hogs selling at around ten cents a pound on 
the hoof. Everything was prosperous and 
fat. It was high time to do something to 

call the patriots from the contemplation 
of their prosperity to the contemplation of 
the ills that affect the body politic. Hence 
something was done 

A letter was prepared, setting forth the 
Progressive view of the situation and call- 
ing the Progressives to arms. This letter 
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The Aladdin method enab les s you to buy all 
the material for a complete house direct from 
the original producer. It saves four profits on 
the lumber, millwork, hardware and Labor. You 
keep the middlemen’s profits in your own pocket. 


Dwelling Houses, Summer Cottages, Barns, Garages 


Aladdin knocked-down houses are not portable. They are built 
exactly the same as any well constructed dwelling house. They 
cannot be taken apart when once erected. They are strong,warm, 
convenient and permanent. Our patent plaster board is warmer than 
lath and plaster. 


? a 
Aladdin houses are the original knocked-down 
] hey have been used for years in every part of the country. 


You can build an ALADDIN House Yourself 


Every piece of lumber in an Aladdin house is cut out in 
our mill by expert workmen and fitted \ saw is not re- 
Every stick is lettered and 
numbered to correspond with our illustrations and instructions 


No skilled 





he uses, 


quired in any part of the work. 


which go with each house. 





2 meee = labor required in any of the work. gon 
Here’s what you get with each ALADDIN House Pat an 


A complete house means all lumber cut to fit accurately for the 
foundation timbers, the joists, studding and rafters, the siding, the floor 
ing; the porch timbers, joists, flooring, columns, railing, steps; roof 
sheathing, shingles; doors, half glass for outside and paneled for all inside 
openings, windows, with glass in place; window —e inside and outside 
window trim and inside and outside door trim, moulded b 
inside rooms, weather moulding for trimming all outside do 
all hardware, mortised locks a: all inside doors ; 


thay pete few 2 The advantages in buying an ALADDIN House 





e board for all 
ors and windows, 
hanc leome besaidiost i art brass loc 





ke and hinges 


house, paint for two coats inside 
and outside and plaster board for 
lining entire house inside, taking @& 
place of lath and plaster 






! r fr , \ 
Send stamp today for Catalog M 


NORTH AMERICAN CONSTRUCTION CO. BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
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| Prove this Kirschbaum Cothes 





Yourself! ! 


FOU will be 
} better pleased 
if you wear 
Kirschbaum 
Clothes. We 
claim any 
man who 
once wears 
Kirschbaum 
Clothes will 
always wear 
them. The 
Kirschbaum 
$18 “True 
Blue” Serge 














SCENE from “THE FOURTH ESTATE,” a great 
“A New Suit For a painti - oe ihaer angie 
AnyThat Fades” the KIRSCHB NUM" Presto” Rain pat, “Dix 
and “Fitth Avenue” Sack Suits. 
will convince any skeptic. 
Guaranteed fadeless and unshrinkable, and tailored according to th 
Kirschbaum high standard. See this suit at your dealers 


Don’t accept any other. If the dealer can’t show you the rea/ K baum $18 
‘True Blue ** Serge, write us today. We will see that you are pplied, and w 
also forward the Kirschbaum “Book of Fashions,” showing our complete Spring and 

Summer Styles for Men and the Student Line for Young Men 
ook for the Kirschbaum label—the identification mark of the best clothes m tthe price 


A.B. KIRSCHBAUM & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA AND NEW YORK 
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$10.83 Buys This Bellas 
Hess Blue Serge Suit 


Delivered to You All Express Charges Paid By Us 
Read every word in the description, 
study the illustration care — 

it will be sfact 


W: “panic ea pets gp Bate hd rage 
No. 78510 


#108 


ry in 
, and 





Write 








o today 
oat for our 
" dark y ; Free 
cheat priced ouite. Catalog 
Lin. 4. for 








1910 








slog. NUMBER -t this suit is 18510. PRICE, $10.83 

| We Write 
ss BaLASHESSRG he 
| Houses, “BROADWAY. PRINCE & CROSBY STS ‘yt 
[Ages NEW YORK CIT Y.N.Y, catsiozue 








No more holes 
in Sada stockings 


ws of the thinnest 
Ss without having 
t it by protecting the toes 
They are worn over the 

t Yar ¢ feet underneath the stock 

dart ng é a thing of the past 

longer life to the stockings and 
miort at all times They ab- 
rotect tender feet and 


ic; take 
in sizes tor 


Lisle--10c a pair; 12 
Suk —25c apa 


pairs $1 
12 pairs $2.75. 


wax envelope bearing t) 


ery pair in a sealed 
Togard trace 
aes by over 


nee dealers c 











Buy - Kalamazoo Komfort” Now 
n t taxurions de pod and relaxation wi! 


gives: 


‘coal : "deiighttal He 

comfortable “ “ 
. ' Our Re 
cttaing hair actomatically " ting 

tt story 
for £ fler alogue N 

Guaranteed i h “ els of + and sixty 
the signs of , fur r Ask your dealer 
for Buperior Quality lown fur e: ake your home comfort- 


aDdle, attractive distinctive 


589 3rd St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Kalamazoo Sled Co., 


| that fought so hard 


| were all enthusiastic. 
| asked: 


| rights we have?” 
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recited the making of the Republican plat- 
form and the pledges therein, and told how 
under the “‘iron rule of Speaker Cannon 
and Senator Aldrich the pledges of the 


Chicago platform have in many and vital | 


instances been violated and repudiated; 
the Roosevelt policies have suffered and 
withered in a cold atmosphere among 
hostile leaders.’’ 

Then, with the kindness and toleration 


toward President Taft I have noted, and | 


not desiring to attack him in any way, not- 
withstanding their disappointment, the 
letter continued: ‘‘ Although the messages 
and other utterances of President Taft 
have repeatedly urged that the party kee 


| faith with the people in carrying out bot 


the letter and the spirit of the Chicago 
platform, it has been impossible to hold the 
Cannon reactionaries in check. Part of 
the promises of the Chicago platform they 


| have evaded and others they have repudi- 


ated with arrogant disdain for the voters 
who supported the ticket in 1908.” 


Then comes a word of commendation | 


for the two Iowa Senators and the majority 
of the delegation for working to keep fait 

with the party and the platform, and then 
this claim: ‘‘Speaker Cannon and Senator 
Aldrich, as the leaders of the old faction 
against many of the 
policies of President Roosevelt, are now 
using every means, fair and unfair, to 


| crush and destroy the men who fearlessly 


stand true to the Chicago platform. The 
Cannon and Aldrich forces are fighting 
these men because of their faithfulness to 
the platform and the people.” 

That shows the temper of the Progress- 
ives toward Aldrich and Cannon. 


Working for the Primaries 


The letter was sent to seven thousand 
men throughout the state. When I was in 





Iowa, although the letter had been out but | 


a short time, three thousand replies had 


been received, all showing hearty indorse- | 


ment of the sentiments in the letter, which | 


was a long one, and all promising to get 
into the fight and do everything possible to 
defeat the men who stand for Cannon and 
Aldrich. The list selected for the letter 
was a representative one. It went to 
farmers, business men, bankersand lawyers. 
It went to men who had been with Cum- 


| mins and who were supposed to be still of 


the same mind politically. The answers 
The question was 
“Do the voters of your locality 
realize it is necessary to support as well as 
admire our Progressive Congressmen if we 
are to continue in the enjoyment of the 
Most of the replies said 
the voters were right on the job and could 


be depended on for results in the primaries, | 


Now, that represents the feeling in Iowa 
among the Progressives, who are in the 
majority in the Republican party. They 
look on Taft as a kind, walaie person who 
has been misled, and they are sorry. They 
look on Aldrich as a smart man, but a 
representative of the interests and, thus, 
very dangerous and to be condemned. 
They look on Cannon as the real enemy of 
the people, the stifler of popular govern- 


ment in the House, the type of all they are 
fighting against, and they consider any 
Representative from Iowa who is for 


| Cannon to be against all the Progressives 


represent.: They claim they can defeat 
any man who will not promise to be against 
Cannon in the next Congress. They intend 
to make a fight in the primaries that will 
show the country where they stand. 

This feeling extends throughout the 
state. It seems to be growing. 
Progressives intend to swat Cannon and 
Aldrich. They do not want to swat Taft, 





The Iowa | 


but if they have to they will swat him, too, | 
doing it more in sorrow than in anger, but 


| swatting him just the same. 





Editor's Note—This is the second article of Mr. 
Blythe’s series of articles reviewing present polit- 
ical conditions in certain states. The next will be 
printed in an early issue. 


Thrifty Harry 


HE thrift of Harry Lauder, the Scotch 

comedian, is a constant joy to the 
t he atrical profession 

‘Did you hear Harry 
scheme for saving money’: 
Kelly 

“What is it?” 

““Why, when he is riding on the trains he 
puts on his kilts, sits on his manager's lap 
and gets through for half fare.”’ 


Lauder’s latest 
” asked Walker 
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If your grocer hasn't Hawaiian HAWAIIAN PI 
send his name and receive 


booklet of recipes. 1136 Tribune 
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THE CONSOLIDATED MANUFACTURIN 
1702 Fernwood Ave., TOLEDO, OHIO 
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comes from strength and fair treatment. 


Ask for a Hartford Policy 


Any agent or broker 
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Y The Hartford Fire Insurance Ce. | 


does the largest fire insurance business in America. 
For fire 
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protection 
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‘Look for the Triangle on the Radiator” 











This price includes three oil lamps, two gas lamps, 
generator, horn, tire repair outfit, tools and jack 


Material— Design—Overhead Charges 


Manufacturing Cost and Profit— Agents’ Commission 


When you buy any motor car, you pay in some proportion for 
Now then, let us see how much of each 
you get for your money in the Hudson Touring Car at $1150. 


these six factors. 


What You Get In Material 








There are 123 fine steel forgings in the Hudson. No 
car selling for less than $1500 has as many The Crank 
Shaft is a one-piece, heat-treated drop forging, tested 
to a tensile strength of 100,000 Ibs The Crank Case 


and Transmission Case are of the finest aluminum, unlike 
the « heap cast iron used in many low priced cars The 
Driving Gears of the rear axle are of the finest nickel 


f 


steel. A special grade of gray iron is furnished in the 


pistons and piston rings, insuring unusual wear. The 
Running Board, Steps and front Foot Boards are of 
beautifully polished aluminum. They will never wear 
out or need attention. Our paint and finish specifica 
tions are particularly rigid And so on throughout the 


entire car—the utmost care is exercised in the selection 
of materials 

Fine material involves the best of judgment in buy 
ing. Mr. H. E. Coffin, our Vice President and head of 
our Engineering Department, personally oversees the 
specifications for every ounce of Hudson material. Mr 
Coffin has designed three of America’s foremost cars 
His yearly trips abroad keep him in touch with the best 
of European methods and ideas. His reputation as a 
motor car engineer is International, and any expert will 
tell you that his O. K. on material is sufficient proof of 
its quality, and proof of its particular adaptability to 
the purpose 

So much for Hudson material 


What You Get In Design 


It should cost no more to build a good looking 
automobile than another kind. It is simply a question 
of engineering and designing ability The Hudson 
Touring Car at $1150 is not only the best looking in its 
class, but we believe one of the most beautiful auto- 
mobiles built, re gardle ss ol cost 








Note the straight line body—the sweep of the 
fenders—the big, clean cut hood—the wide side door 
the tilt of the steering post—the unusual length of foot 
room in the front seat [hese points are hard to match 
even in much higher priced cars 

Sit at the wheel of any car you know. Then do the 
same in the Hudson. You will appreciate the Hudson 
comfort he main features of high-class design in the 
Hudson are the powerful, 4-cylinder, long stroke Renault 
type motor (Renault motors are the pride of Europe)—a 


Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Licensed Under Selden Patent 


selective sliding gear transmission, instead of a common, 
cheap, planetary type 1 semi-floating rear axle like 
the best | Iropean ca big, expensive, three quartet 
elliptic rear springs—and a length of over 9 feet between 


front and rear axle. The two latter features make the 
Hudson as easy riding as the highest priced car 


Hudson Manufacturing Cost 


“That Hudson car is the simplest, most clean cut 
of any on exhibiti ’ That remark was heard innu 





merable times at all the big, recent automobile shows 
rhe very simplicity of the Hudson means low manu 
facturing cost. In the Hudson, you find no superfluou 
rods, bolts or wires. Nowhere are two or more part 
used where one will do. You do not have to be a manu 
facturer to know that the absence of complications ind 
the use of few parts save ne and labor and cost 

Simplicity is the very key-note of good engineering 
practice No car is so simple mechanically as_ the 
Hudson. That’s why Hudson manufacturing cost is low 
in proportion to the quality And there are no freakish 
ideas in the Hudson either. You cannot afford them 
Neither can we. Hudson features and Hudson refine- 
ment are new in a car at the Hudson price, but they 
are not new or se! nal in the sense of never having 
been used before They have been tried, tested and 
proven out on the highest priced cars, both in America 
and in Europe 


Hudson Overhead Charges 





Overhead charges include all salaries and expense 
incurred in marketing the product. Every officer of the 
Hudson Co. is a producer rhey are all active in the 
business. We carry no dead weight, no highly paid but 
inactive and inefficient figure-head Every ofhcer ha 
been in the manufacturing end of the automobile busine 
since automobiles were first built in tl intry They 


have built good cars and know by actual experience how 


to keep Hudson overhead expense at a minimum 


You can find out who they ar 1 what they have 
done from the Hudson Catalog 

In the Hudson price, there 1 included no item 
charged up to distribution—for the getting of agent 
We did not have to spend money to get them, The 
agents of the country knew us and the best among them 


came to Detroit to get the agency for Hudson cars 
rhe distributing end of our business will cost us neither 





ne®, be ise we will continue to give so 
h for the 1 ey that the Hud wency in any 


city will always be eager! 


A Word About Profit 


We do not claim we are the largest automobile 





manufacturers, but we do claim to be among the largest 
producers of high cla ul We are determined to 
build a car { the highest quality it a most moderate 
profit An examination of the car itself will verify 
this statement. Vive men w! the Hudson Company 
have faith in their product a ire willing to wait 
for their retur Hud ul re being built to justify 
your confidence hy H {1 to date has sold 
others. Owners have f l ilue in the car. 


In the Hudson the value is all there before your 
eyes in good, sound, automobile design, material and 
finish. You do not have to go into the books of the 
Company to find your “value received.” 


Neither d ept the re tation of 
the men in the Hud ( ul f your value 
received But i .Y rt i ind their 
ibility, you can t 1 t to give you in 
the Hudsor cart thet ble tor the money, 





Agents’ Commission 
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You owe it to yourself to examine the Hudson—as 
soon ag you can conveniently do so. In the meantime, 
the Hudson catalog will give you further evidence in 
support of our claims. We invite you to send for it 
today, the coupon being for your convenience. 


FILL OUT THIS COUPON AND MAIL TODAY 


Fiudson A , , } h K.P 
M. Veu 
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ATURALLY, eVery man fay young man prefer. 
“New York clothes with their metropolitan “air” 


| Pamnsean Abewts ] and their, authentic | style,~\) | 








Hatale Stives | | Benjamin ‘Cléthes ate designed and made in New York by 
London, England. | | tailors;who best exemplify tailoring art, and they reflect the ' 
E. Sineaux & Co.. | . 4 
Main D'LiOperm | taste, ofc New: York's most distinctively dressed men. 
20 Avenue L’Opers, 4 . 
Paris, France-< Dolla for dollar, Benjamin Clothes offer mote to be desired ) 
M. Neumann, Fa 
19 Karatmeirasse, ‘in clothes value than any other ready-to-wear” garments in 
M Neeson the! world, .. ~The highest-class clothiers in America and 


Buda Peeths Hikegttih\| eivspe's are now displaying Benjamin Spring & Summer 1910 


Aros QA) mnodels:~S % | 


° » 
mart er *Not:! mote, costly than other good Lothes, but far more 


Cologne | Dusseldorf “appealing in every feature. Spring and Summer Booklet, 


ae | “New York Fashions,” mailed for Four cents. 
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This Gun Gives Her Nerve 
A woman, if attacked while alone in the fainting she will drive her assailant off. 


| house, will oftentimes fall in a faint. Why? Here is a sure prescription for nerve. 
The thought of utter helpless- Hand your wife or mother a 


é 0 , . 
a — | ness comes over her when she Savage. You'll find she is not J 
Bankers ASS'N \\ ee realizes she is alone, and the 10 afraid to grasp it, as she is the 
ot = thought strikes her senses cold. old revolver. Tell her she must 
y The Savage Automatic (32 cal.) Shots pull the trigger for each and 
will banish the thought of help- ‘ every shot. Let her see, let her 
For the Tourist Abroad—a necessity; for lessness. Let a woman know Quick know, by trying it, that she can 
the Traveler at Home—a convenience. she is able, without practice, to O Pull shoot straight—can put all 10 é 
The cheques that are always and everywhere good shoot straight, and see the change or * ies shots into a mark by simply point- 
wes : : > in her. For ing it, just as she points her finger 
HOSE who cater to travelers—hotels, steamship and railroad com- A: timid woman will remain Each at an object. Such proof of her 
panies, etc., all over the world—know the it the cheques are as good cool and show presence of mind Shot skill will give her nerve. The 
as gold and gladly accept them. when in peril, if she knows a effect on her peace of mind when 
This undoubted value and their self-identifying features make the 10-shot Savage is at hand. It SD joe will lasta lifetime. She need 


: } La 2 4 ishi i > ' ilt safe. 
Travelers’ Cheques of the American Bankers’ Association gives her astonishing nerve. Instead of never fear an accident. It’s built sa 
the easiest to negotiate—the ideal cheques to travel wifh “THE TENDERFOOT’S TURN” THE FAMOUS SAVAGE RIFLES 


Thousands of Bank issue them; tens of thousands of Baniks will ca h them without charge. W. B. (“Bat'’) Masterson, the Dodge City ex- We have a new book about Savage sporting 
Hotels prefer them to drafts, certified checks and personal checks sheriff, has written a book for people who need rifles and small calibre repeaters and target rifles 
Take a book of assorted ; nat ($10 0. eso yr rren : . fire-arm protection, called ‘‘The Tenderfoot's Handsomely illustrated. Don't make the mistake 
assorted denominations ($10, $20, $ j0 and $100) on your next trip. Turn.” Men who think their lives and homes of buying a rifie without sending for this book. 
A booklet fully describing the system sent free on request. are worth the trouble, should write for itto-day. | You'll regret it if you do. 
’ Please mention store you prefer to deal with. Address Savage Arms Co.,73 Savage Avenue, Utica, New York 


BUY THEM FROM YOUR OWN BANKER 
SAKES TRU CRE CONVENIENT ABPLY TO! THE NEW SAVAGE AUTOMATIC 
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KNICKERBOCKER 
Fountain Spraybrush 


Gives 


‘ee 
S *\ Shower, Needle 
ey ) Spray 
Frictional Bath 
t 


<a and Massage 


. Ai ta Que 


eae / 
|= perfect Bath 


Brush, m ade ot 
finest India rubber, 


—— ° 1 
oe A gives a thorough ma 


> sage to every part ol 

/ the body, gets the dirt 

out as nothing else 

Png pear el can, stimulates the 
Xe nene 

ae $3.00 circulation and leaves 


the skin clear, fresh 
and glowing, free trom pimples ’black k- 
heads and all blemishes due to ¢ logged pores 


Thewater flows 
through hundreds 
of tiny soft rubber 
ducts in myriads 
of dashing 
streams — tem 
ered to suit the 
p ither—hot, cold 
or the increasing 
cold shower 
With the Spray 
brush you bathe 
in fresh flowing 
water, not in used 
water absorbing 
back into the 
vores the body 
impurities just re- 


moved. The 
waste stop is le ft Spraybrush —" 
open, the tub is Bize 8, +3 4 inches 


kept spotless, and $4.00, 
the last splash is as ¢ meng poet and de 
lightful as the first. 


The Ideal Shampoo 


is possible for men and women alike with 
the Knickerbocker Shampoo Brush. The 
rubber ducts or “teeth,” "made like finger 
tips, get to the roots 
of the } alr, free the 

S< aly vot di undruff ar ‘d 
dirt, give a vigorous 
massage — then the 
flowingwater 
rinses thor 
oughly with- 

out the old- 
time back 

breaking and 
almost im 

possible work 
of a good 
shampoo, 

rinsing it i the 
old way. 








than three or 
Sbampoo Brush No. 7 four trips to 
Price $2.00 the hair- 
dresser’s or barber's and Jasts jor years 
jor 3 


Bathing Children 


with the Spraybrush is an easy task. All 
children love it. It surpasses a bristle 
brush, fibre, sponge or cloth fifty times over. 
The massage is exactly what children need. 
Weak backs or legs or chests of even tiny 
babies are ie. ae by the Spraybrush. 
It makes possible 
the daily cold 
shower physicians 
recommend for hos 
growing children $2.00 


Attaches to any 
faucet —- Can be 
used in an old 
fashioned tub in ey = 
any room, as well Py 
asin a modern 
bathroom, 
4 


saves time, 


Spraybrush 
No. 5. Size 3 
inches in 
@ * ter 


strength, and 
water, and is 
always sweet- 
ly clean and ss 


sanitary.  —— 

Every Spraybrush is Guaranteed One Year 
—Will Last Five. Sold by Leading Dealers on 
10 Days’ Trial. Money Refunded if Not Sat- 
isfactory, Free Descriptive Booklet to All. 


If your dealer hasn't the Sfravdrush send 
his name and the price and we will send it 
direct to you, prepaid, om 10 days’ trial 


The Progress Company 
422 Rand-McNally Building, Chicago 















| ten years ago,”’ He 
| was going to build a big 


| dreds of thousands of dollars; 
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SAM TURNER 


(Continued from Page 19 


“For nothing but the building of Lake 
Jo,” he agreed. ‘Right now it is worth- 
less, but the minute anybody found out 
I wanted it it would become extremely 
valuable. The only way to do would be to 
see everybody at once and close the options 
before they could get to talking it over 
among themselves.” 

“‘What time is it?’’ she demanded 

He looked at his watch. 

**Ten-thirty,’’ he said. 

“Then let’s go and see all these people 
right away,” she urged, jumping up. 

He smiled at her enthusiasm, but he was 
nothing loath to accept her suggestion. 

‘All right,” he agreed. ‘‘I wish they 
had telephones here in the woods. We'll 
simply have to walk over to Meadow Brook 
and get an auto.” 

**Come on,”’ she said energetically, and 
they started out upon the road. They had 
not gone far, however, when young Til- 
loughby, with Miss Westlake, overtook 
them in a trap. He reined up, and Miss 
Westlake greeted the pedestrians with 
frigid courtesy. Jack Turner had acci- 
de ntally dropped hera hint. She wondered 
what she had ever seen in Sam Turner 
and he never had liked Josephine Stevens! 


‘‘Glorious day, isn’t it?’ observed 
Tilloughby. 
“Fine,” agreed Sam with enthusiasm. 


‘‘There never was a more glorious day in 
all the world. You've just come along in 
time to save our lives, Pilloughby. Which 
way are you bound?” 

““We had intended to go by Bald Hill.” 

‘Well, postpone that for a few minutes, 
won't you, like a good fellow? Trot back 
to Meadow Brook and send an auto out 
here for us. Get Henry, by all means, to 
drive it.” 

“With pleasure,” replied Tilloughby, 
wondering at this strange whim, but re- 
straining his curiosity on account of his 
stuttering diffidence. “I'll have Henry 
back here for you in a jiffy,’ and he drove 
off in a cloud of dust. 

Miss Stevens surveyed the retiring trap 
in satisfaction. 

**Good,”’ she said. 
we were going to save Lake Jo. 

They walked back quite contentedly to 
the valley and surveyed it anew, there 
resting now upon both of them a sense 
almost of prideful possession. 

Henry, returning with the automobile, 
found them far up in the valley, discussing 
a floating band pavilion; but they came 
down quickly enough when they saw him, 
and they scrambled into the tonneau with 
the haste of small children. Henry watched 
them take their places with smiling affec- 
tion. He had not only had good tips, but 
pleasant words, from Sam, and Miss 
Stevens was her own incitive to good 
wishes and good will. 

“Henry,” said Sam, “we want to drive 
— to see the people who own this 

nd 

“‘Oh, shucks,” said Henry, disappointed. 

“T can’t drive you there. The man that 
owns all this land lives i in New York.”’ 

“In! New York!”’ repeated Sam in dis- 
may. ‘What would anybody in New York 
want with this?” 

“The fellow that bought it got it about 
Henry informed them. ‘‘ He 
country house 
back up there in the hills, I understand, 
and raise deer to shoot at, and things like 
that; got an architect to make him plans 
for house and stables and all, costing hun- 
but before 
he could break ground on it him and his 
wife had a spat and got.a divorce. He 
tried to sell the land back again to the 
people he bought it from, but they wouldn't 
take it at any price. They was glad to 
be shut of it, and none of his rich friends 
wanted to buy it after that because, they 
said, there were so many of these cheap 
summer resorts around here.” 

I see,”’ said Sam musingly. ‘‘ You don't 
he uppen to know the man’s name, do you? 

‘Dickson, I think it was. Henry Dick- 
son. I remember his first name because it 
was the same as mine.” 

‘“‘Great!”’ exclaimed Sam, overjoyed 
“*Why, I know Henry Dickson like a book. 
I’ve engineered several deals for him. He's 
a mighty good friend of mine, too. That 
simplifies matters. Drive us right over to 
Hollis Creek.”’ 

“To Hollis Creek!’’ she objected. “I 
should think you'd drive to Meadow Brook 


“T alre ady feel as if 





instead, and dress for the trip. Aren't you 
going to cateh that afternoon train and go 
right up there? 

‘“‘By no means. This is Saturday, and 
by the time I'd get to New York he could 
not be found anywhere; and, anyhow, I 
— t have time to deliver you at Hollis 
C reek <and make this next train 

‘Don't mind about me,” she urged 
“IT could go to the train with you, and 
He nry could take me back to Hollis Creek 

‘That’s fine of you,’ returned Sam 
gratefully; ‘‘but it isn’t the program at 
all. I happen to know that Dickson stays 
in his office until one o'clock on Saturdays 
I’ ll get him by long-distance.” 

‘hey were quite silent in calculation 
on the way to Hollis Creek, and Miss 
Josephine found herself pushing forward to 
help make the machine go faster. Breath- 
lessly she followed Sam into the house, and 
he obligingly left the door of the telephone 
booth ajar so that she could hear his con- 
versation with Dickson 

“Hello, Dickson,’ said Sam when he 
got his connection. ‘This is Sam Turner 
t= Oh, yes fine Never better in 
my life ' Up here in Hamster 
County, taking a little vacation Say, 
Dickson, I understand you own a thou- 
sand acres up here. Do you want to sell 
it? . . . How much?” As he received 
the answer to that question he turned to 
Miss Josephine and winked, while an ex- 
pression of profound joy, albeit expressed 
with a grin, overspread his features. ‘I 
won't dicker with you on that price,’’ he 
said into the ‘phone. ‘But will you take 
my mortgage note for it at six per cent?” 

He laughed aloud at the next reply 

‘‘No, I don’t want it to run that long 
The interest in a hundred years would 
amount to too much; but I will make it 
five years. . . . All right, Dickson; 
instruct your lawyer chap to make out the 
papers and I'll be up Monday to close 
with you.” 

He hung up the receiver and turned to 
meet her eyes fixed upon him in ecstasy. 

“It’s better than all right,’’ he said 


He was more enthusiastic about this | 


than he had ever been about any business 
deal in. his life—that is, more openly 
enthusiastic—for Miss Josephine’s enthu- 
siasm was contagion itself. He took her 
arm with a swing, and they hurried into the 
writing-room, which was deserted for the 
time being on account of the mail having 
just come in. 
and they sat down at the table. 

“I want to figure a minute,’’ said he, 
“to see if I can’t finance the entire project 
myself. I'm quite sure I can get Dickson 
to give me a clear deed to that land with- 
out mortgage, taking only my unsupported 
note. If I can do that I can erect all the 
buildings on credit. Roadways and engin- 
eering work, of course, I'll have to pay for, 
and then I can financea subsidiary operating 
company to rent the plant from the original 


company, and can retain stock in both of | 


them. I'll figure that out both ways.” 

It was all Greek to her, this talk, but she 
knit her brows in an earnest effort to under- 
stand, and crowded close to him to look 
over the figures he was putting down. The 
touch of her arm against his own threw out 
his calculations entirely. He could not add 
a row of figures to save his life. 

“I'll go over the financial end of this 
later on,’’ he said, but he did not put away 
the paper. He kept it there for ° ae both 
to look at, touching arms. 

*‘ All right,” she agreed, ‘‘but you must 
let me see you do it. Of course, I can’t 
understand; but I do want to feel as if I 
were he ‘Iping when it is done.” 

‘I won't take a step in it without consult- 
ing you or having you ae he promised 

At that moment the bugle sounded the 
first call for luncheon 

‘**You'll stay for luncheon,” she invited 

‘Certainly,’ he assured her “You 
couldn't drive me away.”’ 

‘Very well, right after luncheon let’s go 
out and look at the place again. It will 
look different now that it is " She 
caught herself. She had almost said ‘‘ now 
that it is ours.’’ ‘‘ Now that it is secured,” 
she finished 

After luncheon they drove back to the 
site of Lake Jo and spent a delirious while 
planning the things that were to be done to 
make that spot an earthly Paradise 

During the afternoon not one word passed 
between them that might be construed to 





Sam placed a chair for her 
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“Acid Mouth” 
is the Chief Cause of 
Tooth Decay 


The fermentation of food particles in 
the mouth creates Lactic acid. Lactic 
acid corrodes the dental enamel making 
it easy for the bacteria of decay to 
attack and eventually destroy the den- 
tine or body of the teeth 


Have You An Acid Mouth? 


Ihe test papers we send will advise 
you if you have and —a single brushing 
of your teetl h with Pebeco from the ten 
day trial tbe will convince you of its 


power to counteract acidity at once and 





render your mouth alkaline or anti-acid 

Pebeco is the one dentifrice which 
combines the propertic of pertect 
cleanser with that of acid counteractant. 
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Ge meng, i erywhere in larg« 
It r onomical, as only 


rushing 


innot supply. 


lade & Fink 


106 William Street New York 
Producers of Lehn & Fink's Riveris Talcum 








| 3 Heights | 
t ‘* Y ” 
2 || | “Field Club 
f r | | ‘The original and un- 
- | surpassed close fitting 
25c ; | | Fold Collar with the 
| 


well-known Corliss- 
i Coon wearing 
} qualities. 








Write for our Style Book. 
The Best Furnisher in your city probably 


sells Corliss-Coon Collars. If not, send us 
his name with style and size desired and we 
will see that you are supplied. 


Corliss, Coon & Co., Dept. V, Troy, N. Y. 


ll Save You 


$26.50 


on my 1910 ee Hickory Auto- 


Seat Bug Or, 254 saving 
guarante oe retail priceof any 
vehicle. Madeto order. 830 days’ 
road test—2-year guarantee. 


Let Me Pay the 
Postage on Big 
Free Book to You 


Shows 125 styles. Also har- 
ness. Beautiful color-views. 
Prices astonishingly low. 
Write me now. 

H.C, Phe! pa, Pres. 
The Otc Oarriage Mig. Co. 
Sts. 108, Colambus, O _ 

























Channon’s | 


1910 
Camp Guide | 
Now Ready! 


cS 4 
* r ‘ 
“i 1 
, 

FREE, 
nd address if you want one of 
) car pi & books a complete 
ul € ps upel lies. Enables you 
the las gkest manufacturer in the 
against frauds, Every- 





i tha best. 








t.Channon Company. 32 Market Se, ‘Dest «ou, Chicago 








“Bonnie Boy” and a 
Beautiful Cart 


Filty stylish designs of Children's 
tay Ap se 








for ted Catalog “’ B wing entire line 
The Michigan Buggy Co. 174 Office Building, Kalamazoo, Mich. 











| resort 


ever pre ome a clever business man!”’ 


| back jt again. 





be of' gn intimately personal nature; but 
as they drove to Hollis Creek, tired but 
happy,:Sam, somehow or other, felt that 
he haid' made quite a bit of e-em and 
was cprrespondingly elated. Leaving Miss | 
Steve! 

dress fir dinner, for it was wing late; 
ohn gma after dinner he drove over 
again} j When he arrived Miss Josephine 


| was ia ‘the seldom-used parlor with her 
| father’ | 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


1s upon the porch he hurried home to | 


“T jhaven’t seen you since breakfast!” | 


| Mr. Ste vens had said, tdake have her cheek. 
ty Hollts and Billy West 
| ing fo? 


ke have been look- 
you everywhere.” 
“Oh: they!” she returned with kindly 


| contembt. Yep m glad I didn’t see them. 


They’ fe, nice boys enough, but, Father, I 
don’t Delieve that either one of them will 


he replied, highly amused. 
“Weil. ; don’t think they will, either. Busi- 
ness is & shade too big a game for them. 


| But where have you been?” 


“*Ovtion business with S-s-s-s—with Mr. 


- | Turne:,!’ she replied ey. Me. came 
a 


in latp ‘for lunch, and you already 
finished and gone. Then we went right 
Father, we have found 
the deafest, the most delightful, the most 
charm'r.g business opportunity you ever 


| saw. Y ou must go out with us tomorrow 
| and lop*: at it. Sam’s going to build a lake | 


and caill it Lake Jo. You know where that | 


| little stream is between here and Meadow 


Brook? . Well, that’s the place. We found 
out this morning what a delightful spot it 
would rnake for a lake and Si summer- 

pote and at noon Sam bought the 
proper#y, and we have been planning it all 
afternoon. He’s bought it outright and 
he’s goiig to capitalize it for a quarter of a 
million dollars. How much stock are you 
going to take in it?” 

Gw much what?” 

“Hew many shares of stock are you 
going to take in it? You must speak up 
quickl 
you for us to let you in.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Mr. Stevens, 
resisting a sudden desire to guffaw. ‘I'd 
have to;look it over first before I decide 
to inves}. Sounds like a sort of wild-eyed 
scheme at first. Besides that, I already 
have 2, ood big block of stock in one of 
Sam Tu-ner’ 8 enterprises.” 

“Oh, yes,” she said, puckering her 
brows. ‘‘Are you going to vote your 
stock with his?” 

Mr. Stevens’ eyes twinkled, but his tone 
was cojiservative gravity itself. 

“Well, since it’s a purely business deal it 
would not be a very wise thing to do; and 


\, because it’s going to be a favor to | 


though Sam Turner is a very fine boy, I 


don’t think I shall.” 

“But you will!” she vigorously pro- 
tested. ‘Why, Father, you wouldn't for a 
minute vote against your own son-in-law!” 

“No, I wouldn't!” declared Mr. Stevens 
emphatically, and ae drew her to 
him and kissed her; and she clung about 
— ee half ve sg, fe half crying. 

a suppose there is anything in 
eloped y? It would seem so, for it was at 
this moment that Sam aoe upon the 
porch. They in the parlor heard his voice, 
and Mr. Stevens immediately slipped out 
the back way in order not to be de trop a 
second time. Now Sam could not possibly 
have known what had been said in the par- 


| lor, and yet, when he found his way in there 


he and Miss Josephine, without any palaver 
about it, without exchanging a solitary 
word or scarcely even a look, just naturally 


fell into each other’s arms. Neither one of | 


| them made the first move. It just some- 


| how happened, and they stood there and | 
| held that embrace; and whatever foolish- 
| ness they said and did in the next hour | 

is none of your business nor of mine; but | 


later in the evening, when they were sitting 
quietly in the darkest corner of the porch, 
and Sam had his hand on the arm of her 
chair, with her elbow resting upon his fin- 


| gers, she turned to him with thoughtful 


earnestness in her voice. 
“Sam,” she said, and this time she used 
his first name quite consciously and was 
lad it was dark so that he could not see 
er trace of shyness, 
plain to me just what you mean by con- 

trol in a stock company. 


‘“*] wish you would ex- | 


Sam Turner moved his ym from | 


under her elbow and sought her hand, 
which he firmly clasped before he began. 

“Well, Jo, it’s just this wa he said, 
and then, quite comfortably, c. explained | 
to her all about it. 


(THE END) 


| 
| 


| Gibraltar 
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style’”’ 
ments. 


gladly show you 
THE|SYSTEM 
Clothes for Young Men. 


about before. 
Send 2c for the ** Style Magazine’’ or 24c 
for set of 4 new college Posters in colors 
H. M. LINDENTHAL 
Style Originators 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


April 9, 1910 


, Come look at 
4 these “better 
var- 
Some 


real good merchant 
in your town will 


You'll find them surely w hat 
you want— better looking and 
fitting than any you knew 


& SONS 


BOSTON 











Are you good friends with 
your underwear? Do you get along 


comfortably with it? Or does it sag 
here, wrinkle there, require constant adjust- 
ment, cause constant annoyance? 


Many men, from force of habit, wear two-piece 
underwear with all its discomforts; but no man 
ever gets real underwear comfort out of two-piece gar- 










ments. He ‘‘grins and bears it,’’ that is all. 
Thousands of men have found the perfect underwear 
in the Sup@jok Union, Suit—madé@ for men only, in a 


mill making. 


‘® EiouSands fmor@are finding 
it every yedre— Noyap meta ain, Bany other 
union su RES Se Ee i CHEST Tee 
The Superi om . Pe UNTON SULTS movement of 


the body. It fits all the body all the time. 

The Superior is “‘ventilated’’—it allows free play to the pores of the 
skin. 

The Superior is strengthened in every possible trouble point—the back- 
lap, the crotch, the shoulders, the buttonholes. 


If you have never worn union suits, try a Superior for real underwear 
comfort. If you have worn other union suits, try a Superior for real 
union-suit comfort. 

They’re to be had at all good dealers, at prices and in styles 
to suit. 

We issue a handsome booklet, containing samples of fabrics, which we 
should like to send you free. 


The Superior Underwear Company 
111 River Street, Piqua, Ohio 
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At last a Thirty’ for $1100 
—a big, powerful, hardy car | 


“Standard from Tires to 





Roadster 


$1100 with Magneto 





The lines of the Warren-Detroit are dashing, 
racy, beautiful— expressing the last word in 
automobile style. It looks like a solidly built car— 
it isa solidly built car; hardy — strong — speedy — 
invincible 

The motor is of the standard four-cylinder 
type, with cylinders cast en bloc. In every detail 
we have adhered to the most approved and suc- 
cessful automobile engineering practice. The 
cylinders are four-inch bore by four and one-half 
inch stroke. Every one knows that a long stroke 
motor develops the most power from a given 
bore — gives the most speed on the level, the 


[Te 


Frame is pressed steel with sub-frame for 
motor and transmission. Front springs are semi- 
elliptic; rear springs are three-quarter elliptic. 
This is a standard feature of the best cars. 

Steering gear is of the irreversible type; worm 
and gear; polished brass column; 16-inch Ma- 
hogany rim. Control of carburetor and ignition 
is at the top of wheel by levers and ratchet quad- 
rant—same as onthe very highest priced machines. 

And remember that the price includes Bosch 
High Tension Magneto, double system with dry 
cells; highest grade kick switch; all wires with 
spring snap terminals 





Warren Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. 


These dealers will supply you: ys 





ATLAN1A,GA.,Carmichael-Whitney MotorCar(¢ la ie Les, CaAL., Cali ia Ante bile ¢ 
BrRIsToi, Cr., C. V. Mason & Company. "108 and M 
CLEVELAND, O., Crest Motor Company, 6010 Lex , Smi W atki & ¢ k 
Euclid Ave. LYNN, | Mas ex « 1 
CuicaGo, ILt., Ross & Browne, 6127 Cottage MINNEAP¢ uN irren-Detr 
Grove Ave. 522 10th St., 
Co_umesus, O., Early Motor Car Co., 175 S MILWAUKEE, Kunz Ma ‘ 
High St. t 
Cone O., Cha ih, Sections Motor Car ¢ La \ a ffe gM ‘ 
3705 Montgomery A oy fee ivier St 
DeTxoIr, Micu., Detri it Motor Sales Co., 473 PuILADELPHuIA, Pa., Taylor Motor Distributing ; 
Woodward Ave. Co.,°1229 Real Estate Trust Bldg 
DENVER, COLO., Monrve Motor Car Co., 1640 RoGexrs, Texas, Frank Leahy & Company 
Broadway. SouTH NORWALK, CT., Hanfc one & k ' 
Des Mornss, Ia., Brown- Williams Aa to Ce ‘ST. Lou Mo., Peper Automobile ¢ pany, { 
HASTINGS, NEBR., Nebraska Aut mpany. 4921 Delmar St. 
HOULTON, ME., Harri on & el Po_epo, O., Norris-Toledo Motor $ ( t 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. , Finch & Freeman Auto Co., Madison Ave. 
320 N. Delaware St Union, IA., 


Kansas City, Mo., ‘Tester State Motor Company, W ASHINGTO 
St, N. ¥ 


2406 Grand Ave. 


















to Spark Plug” 


HE Warren- Detroit **30”’ is the most 


most puling power up hills or through heavy, 
sandy roads 

Valves are all on one side and are mechanically 
operated by a single cam shaft. This means 
fewer parts—less weight—less wear. Fifty-five 
miles an hour is easy for the // @rren-Detroit °30.”’ 
‘That’s as fast as you would care to go 

We use a sliding gear transmission, selective 
type — THREE speeds forward and one reverse 
You will find this same standard feature in the 
highest priced cars. 

We use the cone clutch. Over sixty per cent of 
the cars shown at the recent New York and 


Dotror 


Note the fascinating, racy lines and the long 
wheel base —110 inches. Note the long, shapely 
hood and the square Mahogany dash with polished 
brass bead; the wide, flaring fenders and the big, 
strong wheels. 

You have only to compare to realize that the 
Warren-Detroit is standard—that it represents the 
most for the money in quality, size, power and 
endurance. 

Thirty-two by three-and-a-half inch tires are 
star.dard equipment for the Roadster at $1100 
Thirty-four by three-and-a-half inch tires will be 
furnished for $50 extra The Demi- Tonneau, 


highly standardized car ever offered 
as an initial product. 
been tested and proven. 
part of the Warren-Detroit is radical or 
experimental. 

spark plug. 


Every feature has 
Not a single 


It is standard from tires 


Chicago shows were equipped with cone clutches, 
but only a few were equipped with clutches equal 
in quality and efficiency to that in the /Va 
Detroit “°30,"’ and those were in cars selling at 
almost twice our price. We use an Adwninum 
cone, faced with the finest grade of leather, fitted 
with adjustable springs to take up weat 

Axles are standard. Rear axle is of the semi 
floating type; front axle is a drop forged “‘] 
beam. Both axles are about thirty per cent 
stronger than is really necessary ‘This great 
reserve strength is extra assurance of absolut 


ayety 


te 59 


110-inch wheel base, seating capacity for five 
passengers, is regularly equipped with thirty-four by 
three-and-one-half inch tires for $1250. 

Prices include full equipment consisting of 
eight-inch gas lamps with generator; square oil 
lamps on dash; tail lamp; deep toned horn; com 
plete set of tools; tire repair kit; pump and jack; 

the car complete and ready for the road 

But see the /Varren-Detroit dealer. Get a 
demonstration and prove to yourself that the 
HW arren-Detroit is the car you want If there is 
no dealer near you, write and we will tell you 
how you can arrange for a demonstration 


“urd inch tres, PIZOO 
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S. Stein & Co. 
WOOLENS 





For 46 years S. Stein & Co. have been recognized 
leaders as authorities on woolens. 

To the man who respects the importance of correct 
and pleasing attire, it is worth a great deal to be able 
to know these peerless S. Stren & Co. Woolens by 
name. And they are worth taking pains to ask for. 


times during each year. 


These fabrics are, of course, all pure wool and are 
guaranteed absolutely fast in color. 


Merchant-lailor Clothes Look Better 
—They Always Have—They Always Will 


That elusive something 

Good tailoring—the draping and cutting and modeling of cloth—is 
an Art, nothing less. 

Every good merchant tailor believes this with all his soul. He vows 
it from his own years of experience and patience and toil as a craftsman. 

He knows 

The right sort of clothes—the clothes you want—appeal as 
through féness as through fit. 


that merely to fz is but a small part of a good tailor’s art. 


Through an air of distinction and elegance, a good tailor can express 
the best there is in you. 
can preserve individuality. 

You want such clothes and they can be had in only one way. 
must be cut and made express/y for you, from faultless fabrics, by that artist 
of merchants—a merchant tailor. 

These are tailoring facts. 


Our woolens are from the best and most reliable 
mills of America, England, Scotland and Ireland. Our 
designers and buyers visit these mills in person many 


Most of our patterns and styles are originated by 
our own New York staff of designers, especially to 
meet American fashions. 


Thus the tailors who look to S. Stein & Co. can 








called Style 


cannot be made in a factory. 


much 


He can make your clothes bespeak c/ass. He 
He can give personality a chance. 
They 


In neglecting them you wrong Opportunity. 


Now As to Fabrics— 


depend on being right up to the minute in the latest 
fabrics and styles. 

Your tailor — if you ask him — will always be ene 
to show you our monogram ‘‘SS&CO” on the coat « 
arms on our tag. On our own ex¢ lusive patterns the 
tag carries the word, ‘‘ Special.’ 


S. STEIN & CO. 


Fifth Avenue and 18th Street, New York 
































POULTRY RAISING 
that Pays From the Start 


Whether you live in the city, suburbs or country, you can make money from the 
very start raising poultry for market. The Poultry Raising home Course of the 
International Correspondence Schools, prepared by the foremost poultry-raising 
experts in the country, has made this possible. 





Some people fail in poultry-raising because it takes too long and costs too 
much to get experience. The I. C. S. Course gives you the experience first—at 
home — séarts you off right —Aeeps you right — gives you information and advice 
at the very outset—information and advice which represent the lifetime experi 
ence of men who have ‘‘made good”’ raising poultry. 

The course includes every feature that enters into successful poultry raising 


How to select most profitable breeds; feeding ; marketing eggs and poultry for profit ; 
natural and artificial od ni natural ‘and artificial incubation; laying hens; combina- 
tion plant; poultry of poultry; diseases of ‘poultry; poultry houses 
and management; turkeys; water fowls, squabs, etc., etc. To learn all about the course, 
fillin and mail the attached coupon. 














T no time can knowledge of true value mean 

more than when a burial casket is tobe selected. 
National Caskets are most staunchly constructed of 
the finest materials. Whatever the circumstances, 
the best possible selection is assured by the wide 
variety of designs in every grade—all of the highest 
memorial character. 


Furnished by leading Funeral Directors everywhere. 


Write for booklet“ THE NATIONAL BRONZE” 
—descriptive of the indestructible National Bronze Casket, 
with an interesting history of the Eternal Metal. Address 
to7 West 29th Mreet, New York. 


NATIONAL CASKET COMPANY 


Complete Show Rooms in following Cities: 


Sibeny; Allegheny; Baltimore; Boston; Brooklyn; oes Chicago; East 

am bri: Hoboken; Indianapolis Louisville; New Haven; 
Seabee ‘New York City; Oneida; Philadelphia; Pittaburg: Rochester 
Scranton; Syracuse; Washington; Williamsbarg. 


We sell only through Funeral Directors 




















Buy Direct — Save eos Pay Freight 


Our monthly installment plan of selling direct saves you all the dealer’s profit and 
his excessive charges for installation and repairs. You can save at least 4s the cost 
of your furnace. Wy e have been building Jahant Furnaces for over thirty years and 
guarantee peréect satisfaction. Let us tell you why the 


JAHANT °brarr FURNACE 


Is the best Heating System made for residences, schools, hotels, churches, etc. It is the most 
economical furnace, too, and saves % to 44 the cost of fuel because the patented ‘* Down-Draft System" 
burns hard or soft coal, wood or lignite, and burns it ALL. without cincers, clinkers or any waste 
Needs less attention, yet heats much better than the ordinary furnace, hot air, steam or hot water 
heating system. Our ‘* Installment Plan” of monthly payments by which you pay 


Only $10 Down and $10 a Month 


makes it easy for any one to have the best heating system made 
fe send complete outfit, furnace, pipes, registers, etc. , together with special plans, full directions and 
all tools for installing. If you can drive a nail you can install a Jahant Furnace without the aid of a tinnsr 


Write To-day for Catalog * which explains the Jahant Down-Draft System and tells why 
it gives more heat at less cost than any other system of hot 





air, steam or hot water heating 


THE JAHANT HEATING CO., 212 Howard Street, Akron, O. 











To increase the efficiency and practicality of this course which enables you to learn at home 
and to start a make money on smal ‘apital, the I. C. S. is associated with one of the largest 
ove y farms in the world—the Rancocas 
"arm at Brown's Mills-in-the-Pines, N. J 
This farm contains 10,000 layers; hatches 1200 International Corr Pp d e Sch | ’ 
1 Tt h s 8 di at »t 100 eowr ~ - 
ch ens a day: ma kets 3 RES every Box 998, Scranton, Pa. 
week. Farm is always op« inspection 
and experts are on » explain Please send me free, and without further obligation on my 
every feature of successful raising part, circular describing the Poultry. Kaising Course 

Write for circular describing this great 

Name 


home Course in Poultry-Raising. The oppor 

tunities ir voce! raising are unlimited his 

is we aye ty to start right The atta hed 
5 you information t vy descr 


1 it N¢ Ww 


Siveet and No 


rthe Cours rill it in and mai 
— , : ‘ Cily State 




























Fence Signs That Pull Business 
Cut advertising bills, boom trade, make more money wi ae 
tatesman WEA THE Rproof Signs on buib lings, posts, et Th 

s gus you can use on wire fences, because of our patent clasp 


inion WEATHER proof Fence Signs 


Come all sizes, in any combination of fast colors, printed on heavy board, and our special glaze make 
them last 1 to S years. They work all hours, all weathers and cost nothing when up. Least costly of 
We Prepay Freight and 4! advertising Positively result-getting. Write on letter head for price list 
Furnish Catch Phrases **™0!¢s @0d book, “Do ¥« yu Believe in Signs?’ High-Class Salesmen Wanted 


THE STATESMAN COMPANY, 70 Jefferson Avenue, MARSHALL, MICHIGAN 



































































Magic of 17 cts. 
Explained! 


How 17 Cents a Day Buys 
the $100 Oliver Typewriter 





Chis, ladies and gentle- 
men, is the correct solution 
of the Typewriter Problem, 
which has puzzled hundreds who 
were anxious to own the Oliver but 
didn't happe n to have in their pock- 
ets its price—$100, 


The Key to the Problem is seventeen, 


the magic number. 
The first thin is to forget all about the 
Sic Concentrate your mind on the ques 


tion, ‘Can I save 17 cents ad 
rhe answer, of course, is YES! It’s ea 
for everybody! 


ay?’ 


Now watch the blackboard, while we do a 
little rapid calculation 

Add two cents, a nickel and a dime, and you 
get 77 cents, That's what you pay fer day 


—_— >_ 
OLIVER 
Typewriter 
“The Standard Visible Writer’ 


We multiply the 365 days in a year by the 
magic number and—behold! the surprising 
total of $62.05 

In a little over a year, at 17 cents a day, you 


have paid for the world’s best $100 machine 





Please understand that you get the machine 
before you Jdegin to save 17 cents a day 

A small first payment, to show good faith, 
puts the Oliver in your possession 

Then, if you wish, you can make the machine 
earn the money to pay the rest of the $10 
‘ t 





The Oliveri »easy to operate that you can 
master it in sevenleen minute practice 
And inside of seventeen days you can be so 


proficient that your services will be w rth 


money 

The Oliver Typewriter is as simple as the 
plan on which it ts sold 

It has about seven hundred and seventeen 
less parts than other standard typewriters 

Think what that means in added / i 
creased efficiency, freedom from wear or need 
of repair. 

The basic principle of the Oliver Type 
writer, the U-shaped Type Bar, puts it seven 
feen years in 1 
vance oft its ne arest 
competitors 

Upon this funda 
mental advantage 
covered by world 
de patents, has 
vecen reared the 
towering suprem 
acy of this greatest 
of writing ma 
chines 

Write for full 
particulars of th 
Ian and Catalog telling the 


= 





“‘17-Cents-a-Day”’ 
fascinating facts about the Oliver Typewriter 


The Oliver Typewriter Co. 


43 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 
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VARMINT 


Continued from Page 5 


He'll be waiting for you. After lunch I'll 
take you up to the village and fit you out 

“T say, that’s awfully good of you 

Oh, that’s all right 

**Say, I didn’t mean to be fresh.” 

“Well, you were.’ 

White, having carefully noted the ravages 
of the razor, turned from the looking-glass 
and surveyed the penitent Stover. 

‘Well, what did they fire you for?” he 
said point-blank 

‘They fired me 
slowly, and stopped 

‘Out with it,’ said Butsey militantly 

But at that moment the voice of Mr 
Jenkins summoned Stover below, and left 
the great question unanswered 


began Stover 


il 


HE interview with the house master 

was not trying. Mr. Jenkins was a 
short, fuzzy little man, who looked him 
over with nervous concern, calculating 
what new strain on his temper had arrived; 
introduced him to Mrs. Jenkins, and seized 
the occasion of the luncheon-bell to cut 
short the conversation 

At lunch Stover committed an unpar- 
donable error which only those who have 
suffered can understand —-he sent his plate 
up for a second helping of prunes 

‘What in the name of peanuts did you 
do that for?’’ said Butsey in a whisper 
while the Coffee-colored Angel jabbed 1im 
with his elbow and trod on his toes ‘Now 
you have put your foot in it! 

Stover looked up to behold eve ry coun- 
tenance grim and outraged 

‘What's wrong?’ he said in a whisper 

‘Wrong? Didn't you ever have prunes 
and skimmed milk before, thousands and 
thous: ands of times ? 

‘Yes, but 

‘You don’t like ’em, do you? “ 

‘Why, I don’t know.’ 

‘Do you want to have them five times 
a week—in springtime?” 

The plate, bountifully helped, returned 
from hand to hand down the table, laden 
with prunes and maledictions 

‘I didn’t know,” Stover said apologet- 
ically 

‘Well, now you know,” said the Coffee- 
colored Angel vindictive ly “don't you so 
much as stir ‘em up with your spoon 
Don't you dare! 

Stover, being thus forbidden, calmly 
wickedly, chuckling inwardly, emptied his 
plate, smacked his lips and exclaimed 

‘My! those are delicious. Pass my 
plate up for some more, will you, Mr 
White?” 

‘Now, why did you do that?” said 
Butsey White when they were alone in 
their room 

I couldn't help it. I just couldn’t help 
it said Stover ruthfully “It was such 

joke! 

Not from you,” said Butsey White 
with Roman dignity ‘You've got the 
whole darn house down on you already, and 
the Coffee-colored Angel will never for- 
give you : 

‘Just for that?’’ 

Butsey White disdained an answer. In- 
stead he scanned Stover’s clothes with 
critical disfavor 

“Say, if I’m going to lead you around by 
the hz ind you’ ve got to come down on that 
color scheme of yours, or it’s no go 

Stover, surprised, surveyed himself in 
the mirror 

‘Why, I thought that pretty fine 

“Say, have you got a pair of trousers 
that’s related to a coat?”’ 

Stover dove into the trunk and produced 
a blue suit that passed the censor, who had 
in the mean while confiscated the razor- 

pped patent-leathers and the red-visored 
cap, saying 

Now you'll sink into the landscape and 
won't frighten the cows. Stick on this 
cap of mine and hoof it; you're due at the 
Doctor's in half an hour, and I promised 
old Fuzzy-Wuzzy to show you the lay of 
the land and give you some pointers 

Outside, Cheyenne Baxter, who was 
pitching curves to Tough McCarty 
wee d them: 

Hello, there Rinky Dink: turn up here 
shi arp at four o’cloc 

‘What for —sir?”’ said Stover, surprised 

‘We've got a game on with the Cleve 
Play baseball?”’ 

‘I—I'm a little out of practice,” said 
Stover, who loathed the game 


Can't help it; you're it 
the field 


‘You're the ninth man in the house 


You play in 


Four o'clock sharp 


t 
Butsey explained as they started for the 
school Every one has to play Are 
you any good 
Stover was tempted to let his imagina- 
tion run, but the thought of the afternoor 
curbed it 
Oh, I used to be pretty fair,”’ he said 
half-heartedly, plunging into the distant 
past 


But Stover had no desire to talk; he felt 
the thrill of strange sensations mca>rce ly 
did he heed the chatter of his guide that 
rattled on 

The road lay straight and cool under the 
mingk d foliage of the trees Ahead groups 
of boys crossed and recrossed in lazy saun- 
terings 

‘There's the village,’ said Butse Y, @x- 
tending his hand to the left. “First bun- 
galow is Mister Laloo’s, buggies and hot 
dogs There's Bill Appleby ~ say he's a 
character, rolling in money — we'll drop in 
to see him. Firmin’s store's next and the 
Jigger Shop s at the end 

‘The Jigger Shop!"’ said Stover mysti- 
fied. ‘‘ What's that?” 

‘‘Where they make Jiggers, of courss 

* Jiggers?”’ 

‘Oh, my beautiful stars, think of eating 
your first Jigger!"’ said Butsey White, the 
man of the world ‘What wouldn't I 
give to be in your shoes! I say, though, 
you've got some tin 

‘Sure,’’ said Stover, sounding the coins 
in his change pocket 

Butsey's face brightened 

‘You se Al has no con fide nee in me 
just at present t's a case of the regular 
table d’héte for me until the first of the 
month. Say, we'll have a regular gorge 
It'll be fresh strawberry Jiggers, too 

They began to pass other fellows in 
flannels and jerseys, who exchanged greet- 
ings 

‘Hello, you, Butsey! 

‘Why, Egghead, howdy-do?” 

‘Ah, there, Buts« y White! 

‘Ta-ta, Saphead.” 

‘See you later, old Sport.” 

‘Four o'clock sharp, Texas.”’ 

Under the trees, curled in the grass, a 
group of three were languidly working out 
a Greek translation 

“Skin your eyes, Dink,”’ said Butsey 
White, waving a greeting as they passed 
‘‘See the fellow this side? That’s Flash 
Condit.” 

he fellow who scored on the Prince- 
ton Varsity ?”’ 

‘Oh, you knew, did you?” 

“Sure,” said Stover with pride. ‘Gee 
what a peach of a build!” 

‘Turn to your left,” said Butsey sud- 
denly. ‘‘Here’s Foundation House, where 
the Doctor lives Just look at that door 
way. Wouldn't it give you the chills?”’ 

They were in front of a red-brick house 
hidden under dark trees and overgrown 
with vines that congregated darkly over 
the porte-coc hére and gave the entrance 
a mysterious gloom that still lives in the 
memory of the generations 

‘It swallows you up, doesn’t it?” said 
Dink, awed 

‘You bet it does, and it’s worse inside,” 
said Butsey comfortingly Come on; 
now ll show you the real thing.” 

They , passed the surrounding trees and 
suddenly halted. Before them the campus 
burst upon them 

“Well, Dink, what do you think of 
that?” said Butsey proudly 

Stover plunged his hands in his trousers 
pockets and gazed awed Before him ex- 
tended an immense cir le of gree! ward, 
dotted on the edge with apple trees in 
blossom, under which groups of boys were 
lolling, or tumbling over one another in 
joyous, cublike romping. To the left 
across the circle, half a dozen red-coated 
slate -topped portly houses overgrown 
with ivy, were noisy with urchins hanging 
out of myriad windows, § yrouped on ste ps 
chasing one another in twisting spirals over 
the lawns. Ahead, a massive brownstone 
chapel with pointed tower rose up and to 
its right, in mathematical bulk, was the 
abode of Greek and Latin roots, syntax and 
dates, of blac a hard seats and the 
despotism of the Faculty To the right 
close at hand, was a large three-storied 
building with wonderful dormer window 


f j 


tucked under the slanted slate roof, and 






































































Test it with Your Heel 


FLOOR VARNISH 


You may dent the wood, but 
you can't crack the varnish 


and 
0) 
with the 
chip nor flake. 


Send for Free Sample 
Panel and make this 


Heel Test Yourself 


You may drag a chair across 


a “6L’’ floor, move heavy 


furniture over it—it shows 


only the reflection. 


It’s Waterproof too 


FLOOR VARNISH 


Spill water ove! ” it will 
never turn white— it is both water 
proof and weal y 


and pet 
the same 
the same cl 


ther 


made the o 


Pratt& Lambert Varnishes 


For Every Purpose 


For all exterior or exposed work 


For highest class interior work 


For White Enamel! Work 


Send for Descriptive Price List 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 


Established 61 Years 


FLOOR VARNISH 


Test it with a Hammer 





Invisible Castor 
Without Wheels 


Replac e the 
old unsightly 
castors with 
“DOMES of 
SILENCE” 


The Castor That 


—Slides silently, softly and smoothly. 

— Makes it easy to move anyfurniture. 

—Cannot scratch or mar hardwood, 
marble or tiled floors. 

— Will not rip or tear the finest carpet. 

—Slips easily over the edge of a rug. 

—Cannot get out of order or squeak. 


t pia) place over centre of furni- 
ture leg and hammer them in— 
no nails or screws are needed and 
they ht nght over old castor holes. 
Suitable for every size and kind of 
furniture in the house, office or store. 

Try one set on your favorite arm -c hair and 
you will want them on everything. 

Made in four sizes of guaranteed indestruc- 
tible Nickel Steel. 15 cents a set of 4. 


Sold by hardware, housefurnishing, furniture and 
department stores 
If your dealer does not have them in stock yet 


Send Fifteen Cents 
For a Set of Four 


and we will send them postpaid, with name of nearest 
dealer 
HENRY W. PEABODY & CO. 
17 State Street New York 
Dealers: Write for Trade Prices 











The Two Fields of 
Light You Need 


ve 1 re cou ry you 
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ear-t nation that wiiiena outo"' see 
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SOLARCLIPSE 


The Two-Ray pi cna 
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Siti Brass Mfg. Co. 


KENOSHA, WIS. NEW YORK CITY 
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ok a will know why 
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A ine B, Cheaber of Commerce, Oakland, Cal 











| fine, eh 


| below was a long stone esplanade, black 


with the grouped figures of giants. At the 
windows, propped on sofa cushions, chin 
in hand, some few conned the approaching 
lesson, softening the task by moments of 
dreamy contemplation of the scuffle below 
or stopping to catch a tennis ball that 
traveled from the esplanade to the window. 
Meanwhile, a constant, buzz of inquiry and 
exclamation continued: 
‘Say, Bill, how far’s the advance ?”’ 
‘Middle page ninety-two.”’ 
“Gee, what a lesson!”’ 
“You bet-—-it’s tough!” 
‘Hi, there, give me a catch.’ 
‘Look out! Biff!” 
“Oh, you Jack Rabbit, come up and 
give me the advance!” 
‘‘Can’t. I’m taking my chances. Get 
hold of Skinny.” 
‘**What time’s practice ?”’ 
‘That's the Upper House, 
Lords, Abode of the Blessed,”’ 
with envious eyes. ‘‘That’s where we'll 
land when we're fifth-formers—govern 
yourself, no lights, go to the village any 
time, and all that sort of thing. Say!” 
He swept the circle comprehensively with 
hisarm. ‘‘ What do yout ink of it? Pretty 
what?” 
‘**Gee!” said Stover with difficulty; then 


House of 
said Butsey 


| after a moment he blurted out: “ It’s—it’s 


te rrific ! ! 


‘Oh, that’s not all; there’s the Hammil 
House in the village and the Davis and 
Rouse up the street. The baseball fields 
are past the chapel.”’ 

‘Why, it’s like a small college,’ said 


| Stover, whose gaze returned to the giants 


on the esplanade. 

‘*Huh!"’ said Butsey in sovereign con- 
tempt. ‘We'll wipe up anything in the 
shape of a small college that comes around 
here! Do you want to toddle around the 
circle ?”’ 

‘Oh, Lord, no!” said Stover, cold at the 
thought of running the inspection of hun- 
dreds of eyes. ‘‘ Besides, I've got to see the 
Doctor.” 

“Allright. Stand right up to him, now. 
Don’t get scared,’ said Butsey, choosing 
the one method to arouse all latent fears. 

‘‘What's he like?’’ said Stover, biting 
his nails. 

‘There's nothing like him,” 


said Butsey 
reminiscently. 


‘He's got an eye that gives 
you the creeps. He knows eve ‘rything that 
goes on —everything.”’ 

Stover began to whistle, keeping an eye 
on the windows as they approached. 

‘Well, ta-ta! I'll hang out at Laloo’s 
for you,” said Butsey, loping off. ‘‘Say, 
by-the-way, look out!—he’s a crackerjack 
boxer.” 

Stover, like Aineas at the gates of Aver- 
nus, stood under the awful portals, rumi- 
nating uneasily on Butsey’s last remark 
There certainly was something dark and 
terrifying about the place that cast cold 
shadows over the cheery April day. Then 
the door opened, he gave his name in 
blundering accents to the butler, and found 
himself in the parlor, sitting bolt-upright 
on the edge of a gilded chair. The Dutle © 
returned, picking up his steps and, after 
whispering that the Doctor would see him 
presently, departed, stealing noiselessly 
away. Abandoned to the classic stillness, 
nothing in the room reassured him. The 

carpets were soft, drowning out the sounds 
of human feet; the walls and corridors 
seemed horribly stilled, as if through them 
no human cry might reach the outer air. 
a about were photographs of broken 
jlumns— cold, rigid, ruined columns 


faintly discerned in the curtained light of 


| the room 


The Doctor's study was beyond, 
through the door by which the butler had 
passed. Stover's glance was riveted on it, 
trying to remember whether the American 
Constitution prohibited head masters from 
the:brutal English practice of caning and 
birching; and, listening to the lagging tick 
of the mantel clock, he solemnly vowed 
to lead that upright, impeccable life that 


| would keep him from such another soul- 





racking visit. 

The door opened and the Doctor ap- 
peared, holding out his hand. 

Stover hastily sprang up, found himself 
actually shaking hands and mumbling 
something futile and idiotic. Then he was 
drawn to the horror of horrors, and the 
door shut out all retreat. 

‘Well, John, how do you like theschool?”’ 

Stover, more terrified by this mild be- 
ginning than if the Doctor had produced a 
bludgeon from behind his back, stammered 
out that he thought the buildings were 
handsome, very handsome. 
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“It’s a pretty big place,’’ said the 
Doctor, throwing his nervous little body 
back in an easy chair and studying the 
four-hundred-and-second problem of the 
year. ‘You'll find a good deal in it—a 
gres at many interests.” 

‘He certainly has a wicked eye,” thought 
Stover, watching with fascination the 
glance that confronted him like a brace 
of pistols suddenly extended from under 
shaggy bushes. ‘‘ Now he’s sizing me up 

wonder if he knows all?” 

‘Well, John, what was the trouble?’’ 
said the Doctor from his easy, reclining 
position. 

“The trouble, sir? Oh,” said Stover, sit- 
ting bolt-upright with every sinew stiffened 
‘““You mean why they fired—why they 
expelled me, sir?”’ ; 

“Yes, why did they fire you? 
Doc tor, trying to descend. 

‘For getting caught, sir. 

The Doctor gazed at him sharply, seek- 
ing to determine whether the answer was 
from impertinence or fright or a precocious 
judgment on the morals of the nation. 
Then he smiled and said: 

** Well, what was it?” 

‘Please, sir, 1 put asafetida in the fur- 
nace, ” said Stover in frightened tones. 

‘You put asafetida down the furnace?’ 

“Yes, sir. 

‘That was a very brilliant idea, wasn’t 
it?” 

‘No, sir,”’ said Stover, drawing a long 
breath and wondering if he could possibly 
stay after such a confession. 

‘*Why did you do it?” 

Stover hesitated, and suddenly, yield- 
ing to an unaccountable impulse toward 
the truth that occasionally surprised him, 
blurted out: 

‘“*T did it to make trouble, sir.” 

““You didn’t like the school ?”’ 

“‘T hated it! There were girls around.” 

“Well, John,” said the Doctor with 
heroic seriousness, ‘‘it may be that you 
didn’t have enough to do. You have evi- 
dently an active brain—perhaps imagina- 
tion would be a fitter word. As I said, 
you'll find this a pretty big place, just the 
sort of opening an ambitious hen” should 
delight in. You'll find here all sorts of 
boys—boys that count, boys you respect 
and want to respect you, and then there are 
other boys who will put asafetida in the 
furnace if you choose to teach them chem- 
istry.” 

**Oh, no, sir!’’ 


“ 


” said the 


” 


said Stover, all in a gasp. 
Your parents think you are hard to 
manage,”’ said the Doctor with the wisp of 


a smile. ‘‘I don’t. Go out; make some 
organization; represent us; make us 


proud of you; count for something! And 
remember one thing: if you want to set 
fire to Memorial Hall or to dynamite this 
study do it because you want to, and not 
because some other fellow puts it into your 
head. Stand on yourown fe gs.’ The Doc- 
tor rose and extended his hand cordially. 

“Of course, I shall have my eye on you 

Stover, dumfounded, rose as though on 
springs. The Doctor, noticing his amaze- 
ment, said: 

‘* Well, what is it?” 

‘Please, sir—is that all?”’ 

‘That's all,” said the Doctor seriously 

Stover drew a long breath, shook hands 
precipitately and escaped. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


A Fight That Fizzled 


ARTIN W. LITTLETON, the New 

York lawyer, who was born in Ten- 
nessee and came to New York via Texas, 
tells of two old neighbors of his, when he 
lived in Tennessee, who had a dispute over 
a line fence that became a feud that 
nothing but bloodshed would settle. 

They agreed to take their squirrel rifles, 
go out in the woods, stand thirty paces 
apart, and fire at the count of three until 
one or the other, or both, were killed. 

They went out to the woods. Presently 
one of the combatants came back, dragging 
his gun and very indignant. 

“That there man is a coward,” he 
shouted. ‘He's a coward and he don't 
fight fair. When we stood up thar and the 
count began, he jumped behind a tree at 
the word two. He don’t fight fair. Think 
of his gittin’ behind a tree.”’ 


“Well,” asked a listener, ‘‘what did 
you do?”’ 
“Why,” said the indignant one, ‘“‘ what 


could I do? You see, his gittin’ behind 
a tree just naturally throwed me behind a 
tree, too.”’ 
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This well curb 


is satisfactory, sanitary and sightly be- 
cause, first,it ismade with concrete, and 
second, with Atlas Concrete, because 


ATLAS 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
MAKES THE BEST 


CONCRETE 


Why ? 

Because Atlas Portland Cement is 
made from the true cement-producing 
materials, is always pure, constantly 
uniform, and was endorsed by the 
Panama Commission which selected 
it for use on the Canal. 


“Concrete Construction about 
the Home and on the Farm” 


(sent free) is the name of a book which 
you ought to have, no matter how 
small a place you own, because it will 
save you dollars in helping you to make 
your place attractive to look at and 
comfortable to live in, by showing you 
how to make hundreds of necessary 
things, such as sidewalks, fences, steps 
and so forth about the place. 


Other books in the Atlas Cement 
Library are: 


Concrete Houses { Vol. |. Large Houses . . . $1.00 
and Cottages { Vol. Il. Small Houses . . . 1.00 
Concrete in Highway Construction . . . . 1.00 


Reinforced Concrete in Factory Construction 
(delivery charge) .10 


Concrete in Railroad Construction . . . 1.00 
Concrete Cottages . . ora 
Concrete Garages ..... +. ++ + Free 


If your dealer cannot supply you with Atlas, write to 


tHe ATLAS eirnuxxo CEMENT co 


Dept. 62, 30 Broad St., New York 


Largest productive capacity of any cement company in the world 
er 50,000 barrels per day 
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EFFICIENT MINUTE 


We have speeded up our 
ships and railways; we have 
made rapid transit more and 
more rapid; we have devel- 
oped a mile a minute in the 
air and much faster in an auto- 
mobile. 

But the Bell Telephone is 
quickest of all. It is instanta- 























In almost every field of work 
men are accomplishing more in 
less time with the Bell T elephone 
than they could without it. They 
can talk with more people, near 
and far; they can keep the run 
of more details; they can buy or 
sell more goods, and to better 
advantage ; they can be active in 


— 


—— . = — 


neous. No weeks or days or more affairs. 
) . mes Pe Z . . a . . - - - - * 
) minutes wasted in w aiting for The Bell T elephone has placed 
somebody to go and come; no a new and higher value upon 
waiting for an answer. the minute —for everybody. It 


has done this by means of One 
Policy, One System, and Uni 
versal Service. 


It is the most effective agency 
for making minutes more useful, 
more efficient, 


Bell Long Distance Telephone service not only 
gives an added value to a man’s minutes —it 
accomplishes business results which would be 
absolutely impossible without it. Every Bell 
Telephone is the Center of the System. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
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| SoYOU Won't Be Fooled! If you want the 


EverReady 
§ 2 Bladed ae 


do not ask the dealer for a dollar Safety Razor 

but say Ever-Ready’ and stick to it. 
‘Many buyers thinking they were getting the 
‘Evet-Ready’ have learned to their sorrow that 
the dealer has sold them an imitation dollar outfit 
with seven blades instead of the Ever-Ready 
with T'WELVE blades. 


This trade- 
mark face dis- 
played under 
thetissue wrap- 
ping of each 
EVER-READY 
12 Bladed Dol- 
lar outfit is 
the one thing 
to remember. 
It’s your pro- 
tection. 


& 


| Brg Ready, 
[Rarely sy 
| Razor 


Look for this trade-mark face. 
It’s a sign of the EVER-READY. HE picture in the lower left hand 

corner is the dollar outfit containing 
12 of the finest blades made; 
separately wrapped in patented protect- 
ing package—also a “‘life long’’ 
frame —handle— folding blade strop 


per—all compactly arranged in a fine 


button locked case. All for $1.00. 
Extra EVER-READY Blades 10 for 50c 


Your nearest Hardware Dealer— 

Druggist or General Store sells 
the EVER-READY or will order 
one for you. Don’t take 
tute. Send to us direct. 
AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CO. 
_320 Broadway New York 


al D buting ¢ 1 St atherine St., M real, Canada 


Cac h blade 


Safety 


ad substi- 
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Save $15 on this Bicycle 


Here is the Bicycle you have been looking 
for at a price you can afford to pay, the 


LOVELL > DIAMOND 


For the past 25 years a leader among high- 

grade Bicycles. Known fromthe Atlantic 

to the Pacific as an honest, reliable wheel. 
Frame 20, 22 or 24-inch, seamless steel tubing, dip brazed 
to insure perfect joints, and enameled three-coat best jet 
black. Forks the famous Lovell Diamond tiple plated 
nickeled, unbreakable crown. Hubs from bar steel. Cones 
a 
e 
I 


\é 






nd cups hardened, and ground, and dust-proof. Rims 
nameled red and black stripe. Adjustable Handle Bar 
added saddle, and guaranteed single tube tires. Price 


nplete only $25.00, or with New Departure Coaster Brake, Ver 
mili Head and Forward Extension Bar, $30.00. This price is 
. $15.00 less than other makers ask for a bicycle of equal grade. We 
if will gladly tell ye 


u about our other models of Lovell Diamond 
— ] Bicycles, including Truss Frame at "$30.00, and Boy's and Girl's sizes 
— i\ ve at $17.00 to $20.00. Ask for Catalogue‘ 
Cc a [yy IF YOU LONG FOR THE OPEN, if you love the smell of new-mown hay, if 
4 you revel in the silence oe woods, if you enjoy the glory « of the setting sur 
“a buy a wheel, but buy ag one, one that will last -_ one that _— a record and 


itely guaranteed, a Lovell Secsnke then you can explore the country for miles 

d and snap your finger at distances 

SPECIAL OFFER. If you send cash with order, we will pay freight or express charges to your town 

one of the oldest and largest Sporting Goods Houses in the U.S., and sell everything for Sports and Recreation. Catalogue 
of Guns, Fishing Tackle, Automobile Supplies, Camping Outfits and Athletic Goods mailed free on request. 


IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS COMPANY, CORNHILL, BOSTON, MASS. 
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PARIS ao AS 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Patented 1906 iD: 


other Patents Pending 
| paris GARTERS 


Copyris 


Tailored 
to Fit 
the Leg 


Be sure 
you get | 


~ 
> 
¥ 


For. |No 
Year Milas 
Ronn fee ant 
Wear Yc 


Seteus —, $100 


At your dealer's or sample direct upon receipt of price 


A. STEIN & CO., 506 Center Avenue, Chicago / 


NO METAL 
can touch you 


this Box J. 




















SECURED OR OUR 
FEE RETURNED 


MADE IN 2 DAY S 


by one of our salesmen > has i 


ATENT $113.25 


Send sketch for free search of Patent Office Records. Howte | ADVERTISING specialty High class salesmen want 

Obtain a Patent and What te Invent with lust of inventions sell to Banks, Manufacturers and Merchants, on commiss 
wanted ani prizes offered for inventions sent free. Pat basis. Sample and particulars FREE to competent men 
vertised free. VICTOR J. EVANS & ©O., Washington, ‘D. ©. C. ROPP & SONS, 590 Lakeside Building, Chicago 
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Mont opper-piate ei ng of the h ave gre oe Latest sty s b alding Wane talog other 


ashionable we x ations and an 


ay deliv ges Gemples free 
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Charles H. Kuiiott Co., 1636 Lebigh Ave., Philada yore piri Cs. 650 Main rd Andover, x. . 





“MECCANO” 










Develops An Introduction 
Boy's to the Study of 
Mechanical Serious Mechanics 


Wonderful 
Working 
Models 


Signal Towers, 
Bridges, 
Loco Turn 
lables, 
» Wind- 
mills, 
Trav- 
eling 
Cranes, 
Trucks, 
Etc 





| **Meccano”’ 

consists of main 
parts used in machinery —levers, beams, 

| wheels, axles, pulleys, bolts, etc. Limited 

| only by genius of boy buil« der. Models 
can be taken to pieces and parts used in 
other models. All nickel steel and brass. 

Send for Illustrated Booklet “E *’ 
THE EMBOSSING COMPANY, Albany, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of *‘ Toys That Teach’’ 











They die 
outdoors! 


‘ 






Just crumble up s 


Rat Bis-Ki 


about the house, Rats will seck 
it, eat it, die outdoors. Easiest 
quic kest, cleanest way 








5c all druggists, or 
direct prepaid 
The Rat BiscuitCo 
10 N. Limestone 
St., Spring 
field, Ohio 




















Get Rugs and Carpets Direct 


arpet. ¢ ne of 4 ta ding —the one which bears a 
name that guarantees BE AUDI 

RUGS ‘AND CARPETS come 

perme le mm to Room at mill 

prices. You save 4 to % because 

y pay no middiemen's profits 

ty: faultless weave, exquisite colorings, 

nm wider assortment than mostly found 

Drop postal for our elaborate catalog of 

lor reproductions from which you can order with ab 

solute confidence. Sent free; don't buy till you get tt 

Every transaction guaranteed; freight paid. Write to-day 


BEAUDURA CARPET MILLS, Box 4706, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















“¥ale’’ Revolving 
Cloak and Hat Tree 


Most errs eable device of the 
kind made. Takes up very small 
apeee accommodates a dozen 
cloaks, six hats and umbrellas. 
Madeentirely of Metal, Polished 
Old Copper Finish, height 6 
feet, he ree length 11% inches. 
Headpiece revolves, making it 
easy to use all hooks. 
The “Yale” is unequaled for Physi- 
jans’ and Dentists’ Reception Rooms, 
| Banks, Clubs, Offices, etc. Don't de- 
lay order today — price complete, for 
' Money back 


- VICTOR M.GRAB & CO. 
©  — Patentees and Sole Manufacturers 
. 118@ Ashland Block, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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racl ORY PRICES woh 


{ tires from ae 
you write for “Art Cataion 
nd learn our wonderful po = an 
first sample t own 

RIDER AGENTS 2-277 
making t ig 
money exhit Ty 1 sel Seg que bicpeten 

We ell cheaper than any other factory 
TIRES, Coaster- Brake rear 
4 woene! amps, repairs and al) sun ampere f wsweal 


Bonot wait: write foday for our special offer 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. F 5S. CHICAGO 








Be an illustrator, cartoonist, commercial de 

signer. mechanical, architectural or sheet 

gH metal pattern draftsman. Learned in 

spare time by mail. Competentartists and 

draftsmen get fine income. Many students 

dele -A tudying. Good posi 

b. Individual instruction insures 
ney returned. W rite for 

~ THE ACME School 

of peowieg. “Mit 5 St. Kalamazoo, Mich 
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| ments and seed and hired help come to in a | 
year, but he cannot figure out what pro- | 
portion of this cost should be charged to a | 


DOES THE FARMER 
GET HIS SHARE? 


(Continued from Page 7) 


It would be cheaper to load ten cars of 
flour or grain at one point than to stop a 
freight train and pick up one car at each 
of ten towns. 

Rates are not, in fact, based on the serv- 
ice rendered. Some railroad men still 
adhere to the claim, more or less secretly, 
that rates ought to be all the traffic will 
bear, but the states are taking a different 
view. Kansas has adopted maximum 
freight-rate laws and rulings wherein the 
charges are — strictly on a mileage 
basis—so much pay to the railroad for so 
many tons and miles hauled. To atapt 

t 


| such a rule throughout the country mig 


tend to. destroy the power of the large dis- 
tributing centers and establish thousands 
of small plants throughout the country. 
Present economic conditions might not 
permit such a radical change, but until it is 


done it is not likely that there will be relief | 


from more or less exorbitant freight rates 
in certain sections. 

Whether or not the railroads are charg- 
ing rates averaging too high and making 
profits-too large only experts can tell. The 
railroads have accounting systems all their 
own, and it is difficult for the courts or 
others to learn whether or not a given tariff 
is excessive. From the examples given, 
and many others which may be found in all 
parts of the country, it is certain that a 
new adjustment is made. Possibly rail- 
roads do haul goods at a loss on some lines 


or branches and make up for it by higher | 
rates on others, and this ought not to be. | 


The railroads collect a certain toll for their 
services. They figure the expense of trans- 
porting a car of produce, grain or livestock 
and add a profit. If this is reasonable, well 
and good, and the indications are that the 
railroad profits are satisfactory to the rail- 
road owners, as few if any important roads 
are losing money. The railroad agent tells 
the farmer what the rate is to a certain 
point and the farmer can either pay it or 
not make the shipment. He has nothing to 
say about whether or not the service is 
worth to him the price asked. 


To Bring About the Millennium 


The farmer never figures the cost of his | 


products; he depends upon the agricul- 
tural colleges and the experiment stations 
to determine this. He hasn’t the time to 
keep books, and many would not know how 
if they had time. He knows what his land 


cost, how much interest and taxes he has | 


to pay, how much his stock and imple- 


given field or group of animals, add his 


| profit and demand a justifiabie return. 


Numerous efforts have been made to | 


organize the farmers and provide a way 
whereby they could, when needed, secure 
money for immediate use at reasonable 
cost, and thus be able to hold their crops. 
Except in isolated instances these efforts 


have not accomplished the intended pur- | 


| pose. Too frequently they have been, 


originally or later, schemes to exploit the 
farmers; or they have been failures because 
of mismanagement, or in some instances 
because of the farmer's constitutional ob- 
jection to borrowing money when he has 
something to sell. Often the farmer will 
take what is offered him and have ready 
money, rather than pay interest. There 
is no doubt that by careful organization 
and intelligent coéperation the farmers 
could hold their crops and compel com- 


| pensatory prices, but it remains a fact that 


they fail to avail themselves of their 
opportunities, and the advantages of or- 
ganization are reaped by others. There are 
some who are able to hold their crops until 
the markets reach more remunerative 


- levels, but these form only a small part of 


the whole 

If the farmer could figure all the ex- 
penses of growing his crops and his animals 
and then go to the buyer and say, for ex- 
ample: hese cattle have cost me sixty- 
four dollars a head now, including freight, 


yardage and commissions; I want ten per | 
cent profit for myself and you can have the | 


cattle at a price per hundred that will give 
me seventy dollars a head,” it would not 


be oppressive and the millennium in the | 


farmer's life would be close at hand. He 
could then be assured of a fair profit on his 
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Every important part of 


Sincerity Clothes 


is hand tailored and all material is London shrunk—that gives 
| them stability. Their good style doesn’t make them cost more 
—only worth more. ‘Thirty years of reputation back of the 
name guarantees the wear ahead of the suit. $18 to $35. The 
Sincerity Style Book is free but worth more. 


KUH, NATHAN & FISCHER CO., MAKERS, CHICAGO 
SENT FR A Can of SAPOLIN WHITE 
ENAMEL with a Brush 
Here is a chance to enamel a chair, stool, work basket or picture 
frame, and at the same time learn the superiority of 








SAP-O-LIN| 


Special Purpose -£. NAM AMEL Ss 





Sapolin Enamels are more than mere paint 


They give a hard, glossy, washable surface such as no 
paint can ever give. They preserve the beauty of your 
home by covering wear and tear on woodwork, 
furniture, metal articles, etc. Whether you live 

in city or country you can use these enamels. 
Thereis a different kind and quality for every 
purpose. One for picture frames, one for your 
stove pipes, one for your radiators, another 
for your porch furniture, another for bath 
tubs, etc. There are many different kinds 
of Sapolin Enamels, each for a different use. They come in all colors, are easy to apply 
and outlast paint many times. Sapolin Enamels are sold wherever paint is sold in 15c. 


and 25c. sizes and larger. Write for free sample and brush today. 
GERSTENDORFER BROS., 227 East 43d Street, New York City 











5 H. P. two-cylinder 
GREEN EGG $225.00. 4 
H. P. BLUE BIRD 
$200.00. 2% H. P. GEER 
MODEL 4 $150.00. Used 
motorcycles $40.00. 

We M ave th en line of new 

es. Send for 


HARRY R ‘GEER 00. "860 McLaran Ave., ‘St. Louis, Me. 


S per cent interest compour an quarterly ($100 time 
deposits 6 per cent), and will mail you booklet, the 
*“Sulky Dollar,"* that explains our plan in operation 
over 19 years. $2,250,000 First Mortgages and $750,000 Capital, 
Surplus and Stockholder individual liability as security. Double 
your interest income—at least ask how we doitfor you. Write now 


| You Have One Dollar Zoaeuvte cal. Wore 





and used mot 


Georgia State Savings Ass'n, 175 York Street, Savannah, Ga. catalog 
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The trade-mark 
on base balls, bats, 
gloves, mitts, pro- 
tectors, etc., that 
guaranteesQuality, 
— Service — perfect 
goods, 

For many years 
Reach Quality has 
been the recog- 
nized Standard by 
ball players every- 
where. 

The Reach Off- 
cial Baseball Guide 
now ready. 10 
cents at dealers or 
by mail. 


Write for free WERE ae Moat 


<ékBp, Reach Base Ball Catalogue. 


THE A. J. REACH CO., 
1705 Tulip St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

























R' LLER SKATING is 

one sport that may be 

enjoyed indoors or out— 
I 


winter orsumme 





























and muscle buildiz 
no equal, 


Barney & Berry 
Roller Skates 


are correctly designed and 
carefully built of the very 
best materials. They are 
guaranteed against breaks 


es 

‘ 
resulting from faulty « 
struction or defective 
materials. 


For Sale by leading sport- 
ing goods and hard 
ware dealers. Write 
for complete cata 


log FREE. i 


=m) Barney & Berry 
Makers of Ice 
& Roller Skates 





Springfield Mass 


























A Marine Motor of Proved Merit 


For more than fifteen years the simple, ef- 
fective and reliable T & M Marine Motors 
have been making good under every con- 
ceivable condition. 

Ask any one of the thousands of owner 

he will tell you that the owner of aT & M 
Motor has no engine troubles 

Our 1910 models are the marvels of 
gasoline engine men. From 2 to 120 
h. 5 Many new improvements — 
uo increase in price, 

Before selecting an engine for your 
boat, Investigate! Send for our new 
motor book —It is just brimful of 


just the things you want to kr 


TERMAAT & MONAHAN CO., 
Dept.D Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


















THE BRONCHO BUSTER HAT 


Direct from the land of the Cowboy. Suitable for all 
weathers, manu’ ured and sold by us exclusively, 
direct tothe consumer. Description — Fine quality fe't, 
light tan color, with richly Mexican carved leather band; 
“never flop’’ brim, mace in twodimensions; brim 3inches, 
crown 44% inches; brim 34% inches, crown 5 inches; 

a regular five dollar hat, sent express Prepaid $3 

State size. Money refunded if not as represented. 
Dept.A, HOUSTON HAT CO., Houston,Texas 




















| work. Thousands make far less than this 
| profit on their investment, not because of 
| any fault of their own, but because the 
buyers, at whose mercy they are, would not 
permit them to have a fair margin. In 
some years the farmers will make a good 
profit and the next year all may be wiped 
out by the arbitrary lowering of prices. 
Let us follow up the same livestock or its 
roduct after they are out of the farmers’ 
mands and reach. Who fixes the prices 
from then on until the consumer gets his 
steak, bacon, ham or leg o’ mutton? The 
buyer turns into the packing company a 
notation as to the cost of the stock pur- 
chased. From then on the packer can tell 
just what a cut from one of hissteers or hogs 


| Ils going to cost him. He knows to half a 
| pound how much of the different classes of 


market meats, and how much and what 
grade of by-products, he will realize from 
his animals. Knowing these things the 
packer fixes his profit and then figures the 
— at which he will sell. His profit may 
” large or small, but how large or how 


| small no one knows but the packer himself 


The brokerage and wholesale houses buy 
from the packer at the packer’s price. There 
are brokerage houses which take their profit 
although their investment in the business 
may be only some rented office furniture, 
some stationery and a typewriter. They 
buy from the packer and sell to the retailer 
They have no warehouses and little ex- 
pense except office rent and postage, but 
their profit comes just the same. The 
wholesale houses are often necessary, as in 
many towns it would not be possible to 
keep a fresh supply of meats, produce or 
groceries without them. Dealers secure 
these stocks in carloads or train lots, place 
them in cold storage, and supply the re- 
tailer in smaller quantities at the cost to 
the wholesaler, plus the transportation, 
plus storage charges, plus insurance and 
plus a profit. 

The retailer buys, according to his line of 
business, at the wholesale man’s price, or if 
possible he eliminates the middleman and 
where there are packing-houses or fac- 
tories at hand buys direct. He adds his 
expenses and profits to the price he pays 
fixed by the packer, manufacturer, canner 
or miller, and sells at his own comfortable 
price to the consumer, who must either pay 
the figure or go without. In some in- 
stances it has been shown by investigators 
that the manufacturer and retailer absorb 
the wholesaler’s or broker's profits and add 
these to their own, instead of sharing them 


| evenly by making higher prices to the pro- 
ducer and lower charges to the consumer 


An Exchange for the Farmer 


If the demand for meats, butter, fruits 
or canned goods, flour or oils is light the 
manufacturer simply crowds the capacity 
of his storage plant a little more. Soon the 
visible supply is shortened, selling prices 
are still maintained, or possibly advanced, 
and the manufacturer and the others who 
have a hand in distributing the commodi- 
ties secure their usual rake-off. But the 
farmer could not hold to his hogs or wheat 
or fruit to maintain prices. It is not neces- 
sary either that the packers or manufac- 
turers should be in a combination to do 
this. A combination would more likely 
increase the profits rather than tend to 
maintain prices, as the packer, broker, 
jobber and merchant get theirs whether 


| hogs are worth five or eight cents a pound 


or cattle four or six cents. As an example 
of a well-meant but futile protest against 
one of the conditions now existing, the 
recent attempted meat boycott may be 
beautiful in theory, viewed from a single 
angle, but as a scheme for punishing those 


| who really make the prices of meats it is 


utterly fallacious—in fact, a boomerang 
and only affords further excuse for the 
packers to lower the prices of what they 
buy at a time when they know producers 
must sell and pocket their losses, even if 
these losses mean bankruptcy. As for the 
consumer, the cent or fraction of a cent 
that for appearance’ sake is, perhaps, taken 
off the wholesale price, never shows on 
the family’s passbook. No one is punished 
but the innocent producer. 

If it were possible for the farmers to har- 
vest their crops and then through an organ- 
ization or exchange of their own determine 
what their crops should be sold for, they 
could then in a measure direct the markets 
and be assured of returns somewhat uni- 
form each year. They could add more than 
a reasonable profit if they wished, and the 
consumer would have to pay it. But the 
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ness—a TOsy glow of 


methods. 

Any complexion except 
natural means must be artificial. 
Craddock’s Blue soap by its 


hygienic properties, brings your real complexion 
to the front and makes artificial aids unnecessary. 


(RADDO 


(HYGIENIC) 


BLUE SOAP 





Sold at only 10c t 
less than you pay 
grade toilet SsOaps 

neither purity nor q 
bath—for the face a 
times a day—for the scal 
poo—for the baby’s b 
magical creamy lather anc 
of cleanliness is ideal. 
For every toilet purpose the 
Craddock quality brings new delights 
If it isn’t Craddock’s, it isn’t blue soap 
At all Druggists’ and Grocers’ —10c. 


Made in Cincinnati, Ohio 


The 


Complexion 


The peach suggests a velvety soft- 


Attainable only through healthful 


yet you sacrifice 


ath, Craddock’s 
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“BOOT BLACKS” 
[ane value their reputation always use 


_ Petemores 


Shoe Polishes 


Because they are sure ofa 


Better Polish Without 
Injury to the Leather 


Largest in Variety 


“Elite” 


| Combination 


For gentlemen who take 
pride in having their 
shoes look Ar. Restores 
Color and Lustre to all 
Black Shoes. 
Liquid for cleaning and 
Paste for polishing. 
Large, 25 Cents 


“Baby Elite” 


Combination 
10 Cents 
“ 99 combination for cleaning and 
an y polishing all kinds of russet or 
tanshoes,a5c. *‘Star’’size,roc. 


If your dealer does not keep the kind you want send us his 
address and the price in stamps for a full size package 


Whittemore Bros. & Co., 20-26 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of 


Nenencmsemnens Shoe Polishes in the World 


Get Our $1000-Car Book 


egthes at once before you decide. Let 
lw investigate thoroughly Our Big FREE 


Finest in Quality 


/ ane 
) ENAMEL 
(LEATHERS 



























Bi ane car , bg price — powerful, silent engine. 6 styles, 

Jur book proves reliability 1 

economy, sims ity style and all advantages. Write 
for Catalog 228 

BLACK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

215-217-219 W. Ohio &t 

CHICAGO, ILL. 








powccnnee FORE Sees nn 


EAGLE KITE 


Flies Like 








frame. Will last for 
from tip to tip of wings 
huge, live bird. Folds 


Mace of cloth on a wood 
years Measu res $ ae 
Looks exactly 


quickly in a compa roll No running nec 
essary except in light winds. Kite, with full directions, $1.00, 
prepaid. A \-lb be ported twine (1000 ft.) for 35¢ 


special reel y, ae, Seateee 
The Eagle Kite & Novelty Co. 51 E. Broad St., Columbus, 0. 
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MAKES and burns its own gas. Pro 
4 duces 100 andie power light 


brighter than electricity of acetylene 
cheaper than kerosene No dirt No 
e ease No odor. Over 200 styles. Every 


op warranted. Agents wanted. Write 
to ” catalog. Do not delay 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
&-25 E. Sth Street, Canton, Ohio 


FERNALD QUICK. SHIFT 


Makes change from pole 





atts to pole al nstantly 

any vehicle. Labor saver 

device ade lo contr 

len p; to release, pull 

t ,o pecial shaft « 

Can't rattle or work loose~takes uy 

pring of best oil-tempered stee 
everywhere. Ask your hardware or harness 


FERNALD MFG. COMPANY, North East, Pa. 





| lack of organization and the conditionsthat | § 


prevent it makesuch asituation — 

A body of creamery men meet each week 
in Elgin, Illinois, and fix the price of butter 
for the entire country for the ensuing week. 
There is little or no deviation from the 
prices these men establish, the only differ- 
ence being the cost of transportation. The 
cow-owner can see from the schedules sent 
out by this butter exchange every Saturday 
morning just what his creamery is going to 
pay him for his cream every morning for 
the next week. He has nothing to say 
about fixing the price; he takes what the 
creamery will pay him, which is so many 
cents per gallon, pound or per cent of but- 
ter fat, and a certain amount less than the 
Elgin price, the deduction meaning the cost 
of handling, transportation and profit to 
the creamery company. It may mean a 
loss to the cow-owner or it may mean a 
living. Whichever it is to be, he is not con- 
sulted. 

A farmer has two investments. He buys 
or rents the farm and buys the stock and 
machinery for its conduct. Then he gives 
his own time, which must be counted in the 
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| Same way as the merchant figures his sal- | 


| obtain as to every farm product. 


1910 Black-Crow 


ary. The difference is that the merchant 
fixes his own salary and sells his goods so as 
to pay it. The farmer does not fix his own 
wages and sells his goods at whatever price, 
margin or profit he can. At every turn it is 
ground into the farmer that regardless of 


what it cost him to produce his surplus, of | 


how many bushels of high- 


poten f or how much care and risk they 
required, he cannot sell for more than the 
buyer chooses to pay. Like situations 
It mat- 


riced grain or | 


| how many tons of expensive hay his animals | "There is no excuse for an uncomfortable shoe. 


| ters not how hard the farmer worked plow- | 


ing his fields, how many times they were 
cultivated, how much of his crop was 

destroyed by water, winds and insects, how 
much his machinery cost and deteriorated, 
or how much he paid for labor, the grain 
men and millers and hay merchants and 
packers ail set the price he must take. This 
will never be changed until the farms 
through intelligent organization and coép- 
eration assert and protect themselves, 
which is somethin 
have, unaccountably, not yet shown they 
were capable of doing. 


At the Mercy of the Middleman 


A careful study of actual conditions leads 


| to the single conclusion that it is the dis- 


tributors and never the producers who fix | 


That is 
times. 


prices for agricultural products. 

the business condition of the 
Demand may increase 
necessarily the profit of the producer, as he 
is consumer also, and must necessarily pay 
more for the things he uses, as do others. 


; He does not know whether he will make a 


| returns added together. 


profit or not. All the farm work and ex- 
penses are calculated together and all the 
If there is a sur- 
plus over the expenses at the end of the 
year it goes to pay off the mortgage and 
yuy more comforts. The farmer likes and 
desires such comforts as well as does the 
middleman, but he is often deprived of 
them a because he has to take what 
the distributor wants to pay him for his 
products, rather than what they cost. 

If any one really earns a fair profit it is 
the farmer. His is a work that cannot be 
neglected or deferred for winter’s cold or 
summer's heat. There is no cessation from 
this work. There is no insurance for his 
risks, and no reduction of expenses except 
by more and harder work. 

To sum up, whatever the prices pro- 
ducers of staples receive it is not those 


| prices that make the cost to retail buy- 


| ate price 


VA iaie Eggs 


¢ Rancocas strain S. ¢ 
10,000 layers at work. 


From the heavy -laying 
White Leghorr 





aren nee oft from & 4 
lass utility 1 © 
taying 5 ropensity of « a ’ 
We guarantee “ per ent. fertility Eggs. breed 
@ Stock, day 1 x Write for prices 


INTERNATIONAL POULTRY SALES CO 
Box 155, Brown's Mills in the Pines, N.J 


LOS ANGELES, cAuronmtas 
AMERICA TO KOLD AN AVIATION MEET. FOR 


INFORMATION ABOUT ANGEKLE ADDRES* 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Department A 

















ers excessive. Fairly considering all his 
surroundings and the circumstances of 
production it is not teo much to say that 
the grower of a staple commodity never 
receives for it an extravagant or extortion- 
On the other hand, itis frequently 
too nearly unremunerative. Prices the 
consumer is paying for necessities in daily 
use are certainly excessive, and unques- 
tionably this excess is tacked on, in 


| transit as it were, at the pleasure of the 


go-betweens —not by any means all super- 
fluous, however ms collectively consti- 
tute a phalanx of toll-gatherers continent 
wide-—arbitrary, dictatorial, intolerant, 
and grasping to the traffic’s limit 
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that as a class they | 


the price but not | 
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Whether you 
are walking on a hard city pavement or reclining comfortably 
under the shade of a tree, your feet should give you no concern. 
They will always be comfortable in the 


American Gentleman Shoe 


because it is made on natural shape lasts that fit the foot. It is 


| only a matter of getting your size. 


This American Gentleman Shoe isa tan calf blucher oxford made on the Metropole last. It 
will give the gre atest amount of ease and style for summer wear. Ask your dealer to show you 
his shoe. If it isn’t what you want, he will have many other styles to suit you. 

Send for a free copy of our new booklet, Shoe Fashions for Spring and Summer. 


HAMILTON, BROWN SHOE CO.—St. Louis— Boston 


i Ae a: 


jm /) this booklet 


shows how to set a table for 
all special occasions and has hand- 
some pictures of the table decorations. 

Pedestal Dining Tablesarethe most fashionable and cor- 
rect, they are always graceful in appearance and the most 
convenient and practical. When they are fitted with the 


Tyden Duo-Style Lock 


the dealer also can buy tables fitted 
with it from the principal manufac- 
All you 

















they will always be satisfactory. This 
device locks the halves of the pedestal 
securely together and keeps them 
from spreading apart. 


d 
é 
B: 
; 


turers without extra charge. 
have to do to get the lock is to select 











¢ You can lock in extra leaves with- a table with it on when you buy it. 
a out opening the base and can always Be sure the trademark —*‘'Tyden 
be sure that base is locked under the Duo-Style Lock’’—is in plain sight 
center of the top. ‘This is some- when the top is opened, None 
thing new as on old style tables the genuine without it. It is your guar 

top was loose and might be shoved antee from the manufacturer and F 

over so far the table would tip over. the dealer. f 

Dining tables fitted with this lock The lock cannot be sold separately 

cost you no more than without it and as it is a part of the table. | 

The booklet will be mailed FREE upon request. 

ia : 

Duo-Style Lock Advertising Bureau 

676 Monadnock Block Chicago, Illinois I 

= * 
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| Your Tires 


Theconstant dread of asud- 
den puncture or blowout is a 
fear of the past to all users of 


Standard 


Tire Protectors 


for they enable you to come and go, day in 
and deg Gut, withouttholonstbitefanniety 
Your repairing bills take a sudden drop 
reducing the cost of maintaining your 
machine to a practical figure. | 



















This 


Construction | 





f \\ Prevents = 

\ Punctures Yj See | 

j . Time | 

‘ \ Work | 
f Worry 

| 


Sharp stones, glass or nails can- 
not penetrate our durable profectors. || 
f The arrows above indicate their 
s strong construction. The utmost care is 
taken in their manufacture,andthe result | 
of that care is shown by the adoption 
of a long staple, strong weave, high-grade 
Sea-island cotton. The carcass or body of 
the tire protector is composed of four or 
more layers ofthis Sea-islandcottonfabric, | 
| and the rubber tread or cover of the pro- | 
tector is page ype from pure Para Rub 
ber, giving the strongest protection and best 
wearing qualities that is possible to produce 
f The Protectors slip over the tread surface 
of the tire and are held firmly in place by 
i the natural inflation pressure, There are 
no metal fastenings. Sand, gravel or water 
cannot getin. Impossible for them to work 
off, and no creeping takes place. Made for 
any size tire or wheel in both anti-skid or 
standard tread. 

Write today for our handsome booklet 
and see why ‘‘Standard Protectors do pro 
tect.”’ Readourmany genuinetestimonials. 


Standard Tire Protector Co. 
801 So. Water Street 





Saginaw, Mich. 

















“ cn a 
i Six Months’ Wear i 


or New Hose— | 


, FREE | 
amheim| 
INDIE. | 


HOos~E all 














}) Finer in quality, 
i a) ii better inkeand | | 
1 || handsomer col- | 
I i) ors than most } 
jf guaranteed hose 
| Lf ers 


hargeforthe \\ 
{i f/ insurance \ 






a\ Wi 
FOR MEN—Light ° 
weight in nine shades \ 
medium weight in five 
shades; new fashionable fast Ny 
colors. Sizes 9toll Six pairs 
— in handsome box with YQ 
“Sea guarantee 1,00. YX 
INSIST FOR WOMEN - »& 
#} on gen Light and medium \% 
i Manheim Mend \ weightin blach ght 
fast 





€ land we will with 

six pairs prepaid » tee 

MANHEIM HOSIERY MILLS 
Box 101, Manheim, Pa 
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EHIND the banners, chariots and 
clowns of the modern circus is a 
serious and definite commercial prop- 

osition. Dollars underlie the spangles 
The dazzling array represents a huge finan- 
cial investment that must make money. 
A big three-ring up-to-date cireus and 
its many accessories means an outlay of 
about $3,000,000. A return of 10 per cent, 
which is about what the average business 
man expects on a stock of merchandise, 
would mean an income of $300,000 a year 
One of the best-known American circuses 
cleared nearly $500,000 last year. To 
offset this, however, is the risk attached to 
the hazard of the business, for it may 
suffer great loss any time from wind and 
storm or wreck. The wear and tear on the 
circus is very great, for it must be put up 
and torn down practically every day 
Among other things, the circus owner 
must keep from $300,000 to $500,000 in 
bank all the time subject to immediate call 
in case of an emergency which might wipe 
out a great part of his business over night 
This money can only earn about two per 
cent while it waits in bank. The modern 
circus proprietor fortifies himself in every 
possible way against loss by sending his 
showt hrough prosperous communities only. 


It is intere sting to note just how the 
cost of a big circus is distributed. The 
following inventory was prepared from 


figures furnished by Mr. Alf T. Ringling: 
RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 
4 advertising cars with equipment for 


cars, 0d 


Including 
125 bill-posters, 16 Pullmans, 2 private 
flat cars, including special elephant and came! cars, 


14 coaches, extra animal cars, car shops in winter 





quarters, car equipment, etc $487,400 
HORSE 
Including 400 baggage horses, 50 ponies, 60 bare 





back horses, 40 racing animals, 30 Arabian stal 
lions, 28 trick horses, 62 special parade horse 

stable equipment and stables in winter quarters, 
arenas for training, ete. . . . . $399,350 


WAGON EQUIPMENT 
chariots, band wagons, 
142 animal cages, lairs, tanks, baggag« 


Sixty-two musical wagons 


and floats ; 





and property wagons, paint shops, blacksmith 
shops, tools, mills, machinery and wagon reserve 
stock o er a eg $359,800 
HARNESS AND SADDLERY EQUIPMENT 

Harnesses, trappings, saddles, collars and blanket 

for 670 harness and saddler hops 
tools, mi y and leather stock in winter 
quarters. > tae = « eee 


WARDROBE 
Including clothing, trappings, plumes, 
banners, palanquins, floats, incidentals for 
parade and grand entry and pageant; complete 


irmors, 





street 


duplicate outfit of same kind for rainy days; uni 


forms of band, drivers, attendants, anima 


and property men, 


grooms, 


‘rs, ushers 


and duj hicate 


} 


set for rainy days; buildings in winter quarters 
for storage « f costumes $1 16,500 
MENAGERIE 
Including 18 performing elephants, 22 other 
elephants, 30 camels, lions, tigers and other 
animals, rare and curious beasts and birds; win 
ter quarters for all; reserve stock in foreigr 
ports ‘ .- = +. + ». ¢ eee 
TENTS 
Equipment for circus, hippodrome, menagerie 
stable 8, side-show, commissary, kitchen, inclosures 





cooking and eating outfits, seats, 
ropes, flats, mechanical stake drivers ; 
light pla d dyr lighting 
plant (emergency) and chande 
ete. ; png $118,900 


WINTER QUARTERS 
and equipment, farm lands for grazing, 
hotel for empl mes of 
the superintendents, real estate, wood-working 


poles, é 8, 
electric 


nts al 1amos, lamps ; gasoline 


outht; 


liers, 


Offi 


ices 


lumber mills, 


yees, hi 


£ 
machinery, and other buildings not already enu 
merated : $180,000 
PERFORMANCE PROPERTIES 
Including rings, trapezes, stages, mats, netting 
wires, aerial riggings, bars and trained anima 
properties . $12,000 


OTHER ASSETS 





Including traveling mechanical equipment, such 
as portable blacksmith shops, foundry 
wardrobe repairing shops, et« 





, wagon shop, 


; patents on appa 


ratus in acts; side-show and refreshment equip 
ment, including picture shows, films, curios 
automatic devices; traveling office equipment 


lithographic 
ks for 


and fixtures ; 


prope oy 8, including 
all li a aphs and print 
” 


and blo« 


WORKING CAPITAL 


Money in banks held on call a ] 


8 4 Working capital 





for use in case of emergency or unusual expendi 

ture from wrecks/;fires, unfavorable weather cot 

litions, or financial panics $ 500,000 
Total $3,125,8 


DAILY EXPENSES 


\nterest charged per day on investment, depre 


($1250), Ie 








tion of property, loss in animals 

interest of “poten on working capital held 

in reserve ($57.14) or $1192.86 
Salaries and wages 2800.0 
Advertising paper 800.00 
Cost of running advance work of 

kinds of cars, agents, et« 600 
Railroad transportat i f 

man and beast 140 
G i rent, | ses, newspal 

verti g, gasoline, I S al 

items Qi) 

Total daily expense $7592.86 


Yet, if you should put up all these prop- 
erties at auction, everything but the live- 
stock would bring junk prices This mean 
the at the a - il asset of a big « ircus, after 








This Little Money Mill 
Has Earned $10 a day for 
others—Why not for you? 


There Is such an nmense de mand 
for vacuum cleaning that hundreds of 
operators are earni S10 a day and 
more with Duntley Pneumatic Cleaners 

One machine earned S1U0 a day 
hve machines $50 a day You car 
operate as many as you please. ‘The 
big wagon outfits can’t beat this 

[he vacuum cleaning business is easy 


to learn —good to follow has no limit 


and above ill, honest, respect 


able business ie requires practically no 
capital 


What others ar 


what 


e doing, you can do 


who are 
ight now with 


Duntley 


Pneumatic Cleaners 


Read these men say 


making small fortunes 


A Business of Your Own 


The vacuum cle isiness is new, = It 
1 coming busine a profitable busine \ 
i make a 1 t for experience 
not nece iry 

The € aha est to | eaped w 1) 
Cleane 1 y tow! You ea 
harvest by [ t f | 

I have aurted r } r Ww 
D Pi itic Clea i 
t < I w ‘ 
. t > i 
! i l ¢ 
4 Ke al t k 

\ t is § vill na vacu 


‘Le Me Prove Tile to > You 


I vy D ‘ ( 
1 n t 

the va 

Iw 
I 

y ‘ 1 
prove ] 

Po | e that $i 
I'll take t L 
\ f t ine t 
tf now 


J. W. Duntley, Pres., 40 Harvester Bidg 


, Chicago 
460 Harvester Bldg., Chicago 


Duntley Manufacturing Co 
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STORY OF THE CADILLAC- 








story is published for the education and enlightenment of automobile buyers: 


to enable them to discriminate between a car of recognized dependability 
and economy and those made principally to sell. 


FP TS°HE story of the Cadillac is the story of 
[ uccessful motor car building in America 
As the Cadillac Company was one of the 

first to offer to the world a thoroughly os tical 
ind dependable motor car, so was the Cadillac 
‘ompany f rst to success fully solve the sanioted 
lems which made possible the pro- 
motor car which was destined to 






du 
establish a new standard in automobile values 
and to inaugurate a new criterion by which 


other motor cars should henceforth be judged. 

So pronounced has been this accomp: list iment 
that the Cadillac ‘TI irty” is accorded the well 
merited surpassing in design, 
mechanical materials and fineness 
of workmanship many of the most expensive cars 
in the world, 

When in 1908 the Cadillac “Thirty” first 
made its appear automobile buyers were 
loth to concede the full measure of its worth; the 
car appeared too good to be possible at its price 
But with a better understanding of Cadillac 
organization, Cadillac experience, Cadillac man- 
ufacturing methods and Cadillac facilities, there 
» the realization that a motor car of the high- 
est type ht be obtained at the price which 
theretofore woul d purchase only medio rity 


distinction of 


construction, 








ance, 


can 





mig 





ADILLAC MAIN PLANT 
Detroit, Mic) 








We believe that there does not exist in th 
worid another plant possessing the organizatio 
the experience, the manufacturing methods, the 











facilities and the 





it of special tools and 
y which would make po 


a car the equal of the 
































Cadillac ihirty actual factory cost so 
low as its retail selling price, much less afford to 
market it at an approximate figure 

’: enviable position occupied by the 
Cadill “Thirty” is attributable to one thing 
the hevetehs and complete satisfaction and 
ervice which it has afforded its users. But 
back of that there must be something more—the 
causes for and the conditions which make for 
that satisfaction and ervice The Cac 
organization has for its foundation more than 
half a century’s experience in the manufacture 
of fine mact ry, tools and gas engines 

The constant performance of Cadillac cars is 
the wonder .and admiration of the motoring 
world, The first year’s output numbered ne 
2 machines, all of which are still running 
Each individual car is a monument to the high 
ideals of the organization which produced it 

1 of the ac ‘* Thirty” there 


In the 





nts for the pur 
expense. There is 
y in its magnificent 
art has proven its 
ictual service in 


1 untried experime 
try out at ) 

not an ounce of uncert 
makeup. Every 
worth by from two tof 
the s ™ 





wo 





essenu I 


ive yea! 














the nea thirty thousand Cadillacs which have 
prec led i 
Th election of materials for the various 
parts of the car is one of t most Vital consider 
ions. ‘To select the intelligently req sa 
thorough k wile of the duties they must 
perform. A grade or quality of material may be 


ideal for unfit for 
termined 


is of the 


totally 
are de 





another 





upon only analy 








requirement d scientific tests of their capa 
bility both in the laboratories and on the road 
Cost receives no consideration where service is 
at stake 
Cadillac cars are manufactured almost in 
their tirety in the ac plants. These 
plant iclude foundries, both iron and brass. 
t metal shops, 
> shops. They 


ng, enameling and 


these plants are 
e carburetors, the 
the hoods and the 





ts for the 


manula 
capscrews, bolts 





he equipment of the Cadillac 

of fine machinery, fir * tools, 

not equ alled in « other 
the world—a stateme 





fied by those who have h 


onal inspect 
} 












special automatic labor saving 





of which are capable of turning out from two to 
ten times the volume of work produced by the 
ordinary methods which obtain in most factories 

and doing it far better. 


The equipment 





CADILLAC FOUNDRIES, BRASS WORKS 
AND SHEET METAL DIVISIONS 


includes approximately 100,000 tools, jigs, 
fixtures and dies, of which nearly 20,000 were 
designed and made especially for the manufac- 
ture of Cadillac cars. The expense for tool 
maintenance alone has exc coded $60,000 in a 
single year 

The Cadillac ‘‘Thirty” is a thoroughly stand- 
ardized car. This means that every individual 
part is exactly like every other part of its kind, 
without even the one-thousandth of an inch 
variation where that degree of accuracy is essen- 
tial. The advantages of standardization are 
manifold; the disadvantages of its absence can 
scare ely be calculated. 

In the Cadillac, thorough standardization 
means the absolute interchangeability of parts. 
It means that when for any reason it becomes 
necessary to replace a part that the part may be 
ordered from the factory and that it will fit with- 
out the slightest alteration 

In the Cadillac “Thirty” there are 112 parts 
which are not permitted to deviate to exceed 
thousandth of an inch—about one-third 
to one-half the thickness of a hair—from the 
prescribed limits of measurement. There are 
many pa ts in which the limit of variation per- 
missible is cut down to the half of the one 
andth 


ly is every piece made that thou- 


one one 


one non 
SO accurate 


inds of pieces of a kind with thousands of 
pieces of other kinds are sent to the various 
issembling departments—there they are all ‘‘ put 


togeth.r” with the use of only wrenches and 
screw drive rs—not so much as the finest file or 
emery cloth being necessary. 

Standardization means further that the parts 
will work in perfect harmony. It precludes the 








possibility of ill fitting joints and bearings 
Standardization decreases the great power 
- sorbent—friction. It limits wear. Standard- 
pation reduces ‘‘automobile troubles” to a 
nimum. It brings operating and maintenance 

caardeee to the lowest notch 
Standardization produces a quiet a smooth 
running car. In this respect the Cadillac 
‘Thirty” has no peer outside of cars se ciling at 
two to three time; its price—and very few of 
ystem of inspection maintained in the 





is so exacting that it practically 
precludes the possibility of an imperfect part 
bel ing incorporated in the car so far as can be 


detected by the most accurate me asuring instru- 
ments known to engineering science. From the 
time the raw materials reach the warehouse 
until they leave the plant they are under the 


il 
careful 








of a corps ol experts trained in 

accordance with the high standards of the 

Cadillac organization. This inspection extends 

to the smallest pieces, evefl nuts, bolts and 
rews 

Wi standardization has reduced wear at 





friction points to the lowest possible limit the 
*T ‘irty ” is provided wherever possible with 
istments for taking up any wear. 
The fact that the Cadillac is a car manu- 
factured practically under one roof instead of 
I y an assembly of motor, transmission, 
axles, et , obti ained indiscriminately here, 
— everywhere that they may be had at 
lowe: “st price, regi ardle ss of qué ality, is a feature 
which no b iyer can afford to overlook. 
The Cadillac Company is prepared to furnish 
in exact duplicate any part of any car it ever 
No Cadillac user was ever obliged to dis- 


built : 









card his car because of inability to obtain some 
needed part. No Cadillac user was ever obliged 
to pay an exorbitant price to have such part 


made to speci al 


order because the maker had 
out of business, had discontinued making 
parts fo? old models or had to depend upon some 
outs de taker to supply them. 

The Cadillac *T hirty ” has repeatedly demon- 
strated its speed capabilities at from five to et | 
miles an hour on high gear and its superior hill 
climbing abilities are recognized the world over. 


gone 


parts r 





machines, some | 





It is a sturdy and dependable car. Its motor 


is the most powerful of its dimensions ever 
designed. 
tion, the perfect fit and perfect alignment of its 
working parts enables the maximum of the 
motor’s power to be delivered to the ground 


Its strong and substantial construc- 


The Cadillac ‘‘Thirty” has demonstrated its 


right to the distinction of being one of the most 
carefully : 
demonstrated its right to the distinction of being 


built cars ever produced. It has 


the most economical multiple cylinder car, both 
in operation and maintenance. It has demon- 


strated its right to the distinction of being one 
of the most reliable and most serviceable cars. 


It has demonstrated its right to the distinction 
of being one of the greatest automobile values 
the world has ever offered. 


The Motor 


Engineering science has not been able to 
produce a better motor than that of the Cadillac 
“*Thirty.” It is truly a marvel for noiselessness 
and smoothness in action and a wonder of power 
for its dimensions—4%-inch bore by 41!4-inch 
piston stroke. While its power, acc ording to 
generally accepted methods of calculation, 


figures 28.9 H. P. and which me *thod may be fair 
enough for motors in general, it is totally inade- 
quate for determining the power of the 
motor. 


Cadillac 
Dynamometer tests show it 


” 


** Thirty 





CADILLAC “THIRTY,” MOTOR (Left Side) 
(Note accessibility of inside of crank case) 


to develop 33 actual H. P., but in accordance 
with the Cadillac policy of conservat ism it is 
accorded the nominal rating of 30 H. 

It is the only type of four cylinder motor which 
does not present disadvantages of one form or 
another. Notwithstanding the advanced manu- 
facturing methods employed in the Cadillac 
plant this type of motor is the most expensive 
to produce, While that construction may 
necessitate a higher selling price for the com 
plete car than would be “required to build a 
motor in the ordinary way the extra cost is 
compensi uted for many times over by the greatly 
increased service and satisfaction it will render 
and the ise for and 
maintenance 

The cylinders are cast each by itself ar a the 
cylinder heads containing the valve cham 
are also cast separately The cylinders are 
surrounded by water jackets of sp 
clamped into position in such manner that 
leakage is unknown. The advantages of this 
form of construction are numerous. By casting 
the cylinders singly they ibled to make 
the walls of uniform thickness and by applying 
the copper jacket, it leaves a perfectly uniform 
space for water circulation 

The cylinders, pistons and piston rings are 
cast in our own foundry from special grades of 
metal made after our own formul as, the result 
of years of experience, experimenting and testing 
in our own laboratories. In addition to the 
remarkable strength ar 1d toughness of this 
metal, a critical ir spection reveals a marked 
abse nce of the spongy portions and blow holes 

1aracteristic of many 
= further and very « > qua 
ing to the greatest po sible degree the influence 
of heat, consequently it is not so s»sceptible 


lessened ¢€ X} 





operation 





n copper 





castings. t possesses 





of resist 














to contraction and expansion as are other 
castings. The superior qualities of Cadillac 
castings are so widely recognized and appre 
ciated that our foundry has for years made 





cylinder, piston and piston ring castings for 
I of ott manufacturers, 
» highest priced cars in America. 

In finishing the cylinders and pistons, we 
do not stop at si iply mac ng I very one of 
them is — dtoa polished surface with the 
result that practically perfect compression and 
conse +e atty maximum power is obtained 

e piston rings, which are finished with the 
same s aeocidden, are made from our own special 
formula, different from that of which the 
cylinders and pistons are cast. This metal 


ier automobile 

















possesses exceptional spring qualities which are 


not easily affected by the heat of the 
of th is, 





consequence they retain the 


long after the ordinary ring has been rendered 
practically w orthless. 
These illustrations show some of the advan- 


tages of the Cadillac method of construction as 


CADILLAC CYLINDER 
AND COPPER WATER 
JACKET 
Note the even thickness of 


cylinder wall and uniform 
space for water circulation 





the ordinary practice of casting cyl 
valve chambers and water jackets to 
gether. In the second illustration 1s shown a 
cylinder with valve chamber and water jacket 
cast integral. Note the varying thickness of the 
cylinder wall ‘‘A,” With this condition existing 
it will be readily understood that it is impossible 
for the circulating water to.cool the cylinder 
uniformly. The result is that the contraction 
and expansion of the metal will be so varying that 
the bore of the cylinder will not retain - rame 
roundness. In consequence of this it will bind 
the piston at certain points of its travel and fit 
so loosely at others that the lubrication is imper 
fect, that wear is uneven and disastrous and 
that the re is a great waste of fuel with a corre 
spon ding loss of power. 


against 
inders, 





ORDINARY CASTING OF CYLINDER WITH 
WATER JACKETS INTEGRAL 

Note varying thickness of cylinder walls and uneven water 

circulating space. Also webs which interfere with circulation 


own the 





are sh webs 


figure 


somet 


aller 
**B” which are 





s formed wl 


parts of the core, used in casting, 
firmly together. This web is sure t 
th e circulation of the w: , Causing OV 





1e cylinder with its 1 








and is something that is impossible to detect 
without destroying the cylinder 
It should not be understood that it is im 


possible to make such castings correctly, | 
is a fact that mi are not made correctly 
When cylinders, valve chambers and water 


j ickets are made se parate ly, 






as in the 





an injury to any one part calls for the re r 
ment of only that particul: ar part at | a 
moderate cost, wl in the case of cylinder, 
valve chamber and water jacket cast t ier, 





nd particularly when cast in pairs or all in one 
an injury to any ¢ part necessitates taking 
down the motor, replacing the entire 


I combina- 
tion casting, 


id reassem 











The ne - illustration shows tl 
gauging ‘adillac cy 
alter eng ground 1 
Two gauges are. pr 





marked ‘' 4.250 Go,” 
! ne quarter inches 
must be large enough to p 
enter. The other re 

ling that 
n in 









Go,”” mear 
just two one thousar 





sofa 















four and a quarter inches, but the cy ist 
not be so large t sat it will permit this g iuge to 
enter. If a cylinder is too small to pert it the 
‘*Go” gauge to e1 , the round until 
it is the correct der large 
gh to per Not Go” gauge to enter, 

it is disc arded 
When you realize that one gauge . l thana 





hair’s breadth larger in diameter than the o 
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when you realize that one will enter the cylinder 
ind the other will not; when you realize that 
there are one hundred and twelve parts in the 


Cadillac car which are not permitted to vary 





more than the one oneé 














in 
h, which 1s about f t 
ave ul S¢ 
com dul ire, 
ind the co t service that 
the 
, 
Cadillac pistons are gauged to similar cu 
wy, a ip gauge howeve bein ed 
¢ outside diameter of the piste 
Ihe t t t it eithe linders! , 
1 that 1 ] 
4 Ibly var 1 r eve 1 ha 





ve to be 
“ iry to cpDiace a} i 
the has to« e the te 
ot me i o ed t place the cylinde 
px a] of « nders or the w ‘ 
f t be the case where they are cast 
pairs or all togethe 
The piston connect rod ire dropped 
forged steel of “‘H” sect 
. 
f **e . . . . . 
Le 
a 





: Hf t 
CADILLAC OIL PAN AND CRANK SHAFT 
Note the five large substantial bearings 
Also showing Oil Wells and Distributing Tiaiths 
The crank sh ft, whi 


carbon steel drop forging, undergoes a 
} 


1isaspecial alloy: 





ke 


pecial 





























peril ce which gives great strength 
Its bearing are accurately ground. At 
the time of t W g, the Cadillac Co. has yet 
to hear of the roken ‘‘T} crank 
iltho r a \ ist I | r ol ti ‘ 4 t 

re na year’s s¢ é 

The crank shaft substa uly supported 
by no than five large bearings which insure 
that firmne and rigidity which is essent 
ya oth running, vibrationless and dura 

These bear ire of large rfa le « 
P te brass, die ca I ] . 

occask to exami Cid gs ola 
which had t eled es, yet the w 
proved not to exceed e-thousandth of 
in inck Each bearing is made in halves and 

ild occasion require, they may be é 





aced or adjusted through the hanc 
he crank case without even disturbing the 
rank shaft 

Che crank shaft is offset: tha 
wing placed directly in 
the cylinder it is set to one side 1 
of this is, that when the piston is at the { 
it, which is also the time at which the 
n the cylinder is at its highest compression 














) when the ignition should take place, 
he crank shaft has passed its dead center 
rherefore, the force of the explosion is expended 
to greater advantage than is possible in motor 
where the crank shaft is in line with the m 
of the cylinders when the explosion occu 

This feature is one which has been used in the 
Cadillacs since their beginning, in 1902 

Upon the accuracy of the cams and ca 
ind the accurate fit of th: cam shaft in its 
ings depends the correct operation an 
of the valves and the correct timing of the valve 
is one of the greatest essentials in the devel 
opment of maximum power. To insure th 

juisites we grind both tl nd 
haft, the latter within a half-thousandth of ar 
inch limit. These parts are special heat 
gh carbon steel. The cam shaft is supp 
by five substantial bearings which afford it the 
maximum degree of rigidity which is not obtain 
able with a lesser number of bearings 

The inlet and exhaust valvee are alike and 
interchangeable. They are all located on the 
right side of the motor and are operated by the 
ingle cam shaft. The valve lifting rods do not 
ear directly on the cams. The lower end of 
each rod is provided with a hardened steel roller 
and consequently the possibility of wear i 
reduced to an absolute minimum. This is 
feature which, outside of the Cadillac, is foun 
only in the highest priced cars 

The motor base or crank case is cast in two 
parts having four compartments. The ends and 
dividing walls support the five crank shaft bear 
ings. The hand holes in the crank case provide 
easy access to all parts within. The entire 
motor is constructed with a view to accessibility 
of all parts which may require attention 
























cams 

















The Cooling System 





The cooling system used on the Cadillac 
‘Thirty ” is not equaled in any other motor car 
at any price ow! 
factory. It is I 
tubes passit DY 





copper piat 
throws off heat bette 
























































ta na 4 
W rture 
‘ el 
i ( blir 
1 ling 
to cover OK 
ind ipract 
to reduce the rad 
ri dd to « 
le to the poir 
h the plates wit 
the lves By 
adiating ethcier i 
uges with which the water « es in cor t 
made of either coy < o it ‘ 
teel or other e wat 
( i is p 
Phe j t through the radiator ‘ 
by al iring, belt driven rota 
( wc radiator const on, the copper 
jacketed cylir d fo water t 
sp we } ‘ 
pace we 1 ‘ i ‘ { 
i¢ ota t us ¢ bee “ 
a Nie or is < d the ¢ i 
three contact met Therefore it t 
] to distortion r iting 1! the i 
which the car frame n by ix ibjected 
The Clutch 
The clutch is the leather faced cone t q It 
de of pressed steel tg ‘ 
which 
of 
‘ is 
ira 
f 
ot} 
signed. In matte f « ic ease 
operation, dependability and vice, it 
‘ ay yached 
motor el! mounted the « 
! “rT T 
i 
1 ad e tt 
materially 
nment of the motor and its work 
The Carburetor 
I carburetor is of the float feed tw 
Cadillac Co. makes it, it possess 
distinct advantages The body 
I e in our own { 
Instead of the la k float 
lanced ¢ float of 
t tt lable to become edyed 
Me 
retor to give the best re ‘ 
I yn 1 perfectly 
by d ull r i i 
the hig . 
t er atest px 
i type ¢ 
and severe tes 
the vad to 
t of ~~ 
flexibility and general efficic y 
b ° ° 
ubricating System 
I important matter of lubrication, t 
( y” is provided with the most 





most positive and the most 
mical system ever devised, the oil c« 
eraging trom S00 to & miles per 
rhis system in its present perfected fort 
originated by the Cadillac Company an 
fact that it has been used on all four 
Cadillacs since their beginnir g, in 1905, a 
| 
i 





act that it has successfully met every cor 


the strongest possible testimony to it 


] 
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SECTIONAL VIEW OF CADILLAC CRANK 
CASE AND CRANK SHAFT 

Showing Oil Wells and Distributing Troughs 





juantity of oil is first placed in tl 









r 
of crank case, sufficient to fill the we 
reservoir is placed alongside the 
reservoir is located a double a 
the supply from which may be proyx 
ited. By means of splashers at the er 


of each connecting rod which dip into the 


the crank, tl 


each revolution of 





completely over and upon all the inside work 
parts of the motor, including main beari 
cylinders, ete 


“With the Cadillac system there is no poss 


bility of the oil collecting in either end of the 
crank case as the sloping troughs on the de 
distribute it frorn one compartment t e othe 





maintaining a uniform level in each, regardl 


of road grades, up or down 
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THE STORY OF THE CADILLAC— Continued 
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| Send for Free Samples | 


We want you to know 
quick and easy way of making the most 


about the 


delicious bouillon, ‘This free trial of 


‘STEER ” Bouillon 


Cubes 

will delight id prove their excellence 
convenience One cube in a cup ol 
iling water nd the bouillon is ready. 
the cubes contain i necessary seasoning 


ld bv drugs and grocers evervwhere 


Schieffelin & Co VW William St. 
New York 
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“Dustless” Perfect 
Pencil Sharpener 


—_— 1909 


r the pocket or desk 
al, find the *’ Dustless 


will promptly send by mail 
cece il pointer nplete 35 cents. 
Extra Biades, ¢ tion guaranteed 


Van De Venter & Waters tig. Co, 31 Exchange St. Rochester, N.Y. 


OSES 


Ve oa will want a special rc poaeewe 
nm your collection this year, t 
fail to add a few American -. ities, 
including the famous Jeanette Heller 
Rese —the ideal garden rose, vigorous 
and healthy. Heller's Roses are fa- 
mous all over America. We are also 
growers of all leading roses—-many 
new and rare varieties We carry 
in stock a full line of miscellaneous 





t pri ce 














plants, hardy shrubs, vines, peren- 
nials, and all flowers worth growing 


Write for our new book, 


“Roses of the Garden” 


describing all the leading varieties, and showing you how 
to avoid failure, I¢’ — We pay expressage on all orders 
HELLER BROTHERS COMPANY 
American Beauty Specia 


Box 10, New Castle, = 











MODEL PRODUCTS CO 
| 17 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 
j everywhere Hustlers make 
ents tor sample 


f 
“ 

The Individual KeyRing” 
} er-Plated. The only key ring wh 
| ey separate from the rest Smudy 
} the cut New, novel and practical. Saves 
¢ and temper, saves fumbling in the dark 

Best silve ain, securely locked, will not 
ly | apart Sample matied for 2° 
| 


| big money. Send 2 


SHORTHAND 
| IN $O DAYS 


Boyd Swilat System. -written with only nine 
pos os n« ruled line no *‘ shac fing’ 
ens i notes "’ Speedy ome al 

| med in 90 days of home stary 

ter, tree, acd saeves, 


Schools “108 “Chicago Opera House Chicago Correepen Chicago, Th 
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Moving Picture Machines 
) Make Big Money 


| Almost no limit to the profit " 
>| howing in church es schoo 
houses, ioduetaliathentren, 


Sn FIVE ‘CENT THEATRES. 
| We show you bow to con- 
|} duct the business, furnish 
plete outfits. We rent films and 

Wr today. Catalogue free 


Chicago Projecting Co., 225 Dearborn St., Dept. 163, Chicago 





| Treasury assistance in 


THE WAYS OF 
MONEY 


(Continued from Page 25) 


bank on their showing that gold had been 
engaged abroad. Secretary Shaw was ina 
receptive mood and he eagerly adopted the 
suggestion, which gave birth to a new policy 
in Treasury finance. 

In the light of subsequent events it may 


| not be irreverent to say that it was born of | 


| Providential inspiration. At any rate, it | 


was most fortunate for the elemental dis- | 
aster that immediately followed. Be that | 


as it may, the results were astounding. 


Gold was immediately engaged in every | 


quarter of the globe. 
respect was shown that had never before 
been heard of. Special treasure trains were 
run from London to Liverpool and from 


An activity in this | 


Paris to Cherbourg. Within a few days | 
gold-laden “ee were threading every | 


ocean path. 
accustomed to big risks, 
obligations they were forced to assume, and 
premiums rose to an unprecedented figure. 


Aarine insurance companies, | 
balked at the | 


Justice prompts me to pay a tribute | 
to the broad-gauged ged of the great | 


bankers of London. 


n spite of adverse | 


criticism of some of the would-be financial | 


journals these men freely and gladly lent 
their coéperation to the movement, fully 


conscious that not the slightest feature in | 


connection therewith was on any other 
than a strictly business basis. All of this 


occurred in the month of April, at the close | 


of which came the San Francisco horror. 


lions of dollars was annihilated without 
warning. The world was stunned. Not 
until some time had elapsed was the calam- 
ity appreciated. But the nation was pre- 
pared. Fortified by enormous gold imports 
the money markets showed no sudden 


| effects, and the regulation of losses incurred 


proceeded in an orderly manner. 
When Doctors Disagreed 


importing gold 
was a novel idea in this country and was 
severely condemned by our own people 
and by people abroad. The feelings of our 
foreign friends were so wounded tha 

began seriously to consider methods of 
reprisal. But serious reflection showed 


t they | 


them we had merely taken a leaf from their | 


own book. Also, it demonstrated a hitherto 
unknown potency to draw gold into the 
country. No wonder it created an alarm. 
The financial press of Europe promptly 
took up the cudgels, and those bankers 
through whose agency the imports were 
financed were most virulently attacked. 
Among other things, it was pH roee that 
the granting of credits was the cause of it 
all, and the result was the wholesale with- 
drawal of all lines. The discount markets 
of London and the Continent refused all 
paper that appeared to be finance bills, but 
the consequences of such action were quite 
the reverse of those expected, as will be 
shown later on. And criticisms in this 
country were as senseless as they were 
malicious. The action of the Government 
was proper, morally and economically. 
The same thing is done abroad by the 
great central banks in an even more dras- 
tic manner, and the reply to the criticisms 
from Europe would be that it was simply 
a question of whose ox was being gored. 

Inder our Sub-Treasury system money 
for customs and other duties, taken direct 
from the people, is locked up in the 
Treasury vaults, an inert mass, an aggrava- 
tion to the situation in times of stringency. 
Hence the release of this money against 
proper security, at a time when the public 
welfare is in jeopardy, is only proper—a 
contrary course would be poor statesman- 
ship indeed. 

In detail, the Government advanced the 
money to the bank on receipt of notice 
that gold had been engaged. Such a notice 
was accompanied by a deposit of gilt-edged 
bonds at a valuation much below the 
market. The gold, when received, was 
immediately turned over to the Treasury 
and the bonds released, to be used for 
further engagements. No interest being 
charged for these advances, the time con- 
sumed while the gold was in transit not 
being important, it was possible to draw 
upon more distant countries, 
Australia and the Argentine Republic. 

In the fall of 1907 money rose to a 
premium of three per cent and four per 
cent. It was not the depreciation of our 


| Property to the value of hundreds of mil- | 





such as | 
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Some few people still 
buy soda crackers in 
a bag is hard to say. 


But it is easy to 
understand why in- 
creasing millions of a 
Nation’s people keep 
on getting and eating 
more and more 


needa 


Biscuit 


5S! (Never Sold in Bulk) 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 














Motor Coats and Dusters 


_ For Sale at good stores 


_ LOOK FOR THE 
_ KENYON LABEL 








Ask your dealer or write 
and tellus what garment 
you want, whether men’s 
or women’s. We will send 
samples and style book 
and will see that you are 
supplied 


niet When you understand 


prices charged. 

the peculiar merits of re 
the system develored 
for their manufacture 
in the largest factories \ 
of their kind in the 
world, you will be as 
certain as we are. The 


LONDON “SLIP-ON” 


the latest English Novelty; 
Ken-reign Triple-Ply, two 
fabrics with rubber be- 
tween, in light weight wor- 
steds, plain and fancy 
colors, for both men and 
women. 


Cc. KENYON COMPANY 


23 Union Sq., New York—Wholesale Salesrooms—200 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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Sa 
How Dry 1Am! 


ms 


Copyright, 
by C. Kenyon Co. 


Read the lists of Kenyon 
Specialties above 
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$100 Gets a 
“Jim Heddon’ Rod 


At last I have succeeded in 
making a bait-casting rod that 
I can sell for a dollar, and 
guarantee! And it comes up 
to my quality standard in every way 


Money-Back Guarantee 


This rod has the regular Dowagiac two-piece cor 
struction, which increases casting force and less« 
liability of breakage 

Good quality split bamboo tip; non-line cutting 








tip top and ring guide; beautiful white enar 
handle and reel seat; nickeled hood and reel ba 
Well varnished. Length of five feet on! P 
$1.00 each. F. O. B. Dowagiac Silesia - bag free. 

Just pin a dollar to coupon and send today. | 
return every cent you pay if rod i superior i 
casting force, perfect balance and y to other 
makes selling for five times as mux 

Catalog of **Dowagiac” rods and t 
Contains valuable hints on ‘Art of Bait ¢ 


Also describes wonder- 

ful new Dowagiac St dA or 
Swimming and Diving lawn A 

Minnow. Write today. 

James Heddon & Sons, Box 8, Dowagiac, Mich. 


oueeeeueeeceeee: CO U P ON soueeeueuceueyy 


Mr. Jim Heddon, Dowagiac, Mich 4 
Dear Sir Enclosed find one dollar. Kindly send casting 

rod at once address below. I will pay express ct 

Y are to nd for rod at you i refund all I 


ly as represente 





bay if rod isn't exa 

















THRALL = i= 


MOTOR\ 


Makes This the Fastest 
Boat of Same Size and 


Power in the World mF | 


Let us send you the proof 
But speed is not the only advan- 
tage of owning a Thrall Ref ined 
You also get the simplest, riost 
durable, most economical 
motor. Only 4 moving parts; all 
bearings bronze bushed and inter- 
changeable. As to 


Endurance—310 Miles in 25 Hrs., 10 Min. 


is the record of the Thrall Any man, Ww 
boy wr girl cs in a 

satisfied « t 
special float fees 
gle cylinder 3 H >. Refined 


Weighs Only 60 Pounds 


Equal t 











5,000 




















Thrall 
gie and 
cacaad tor exact oe 


Write for the Proof !: 


letters, facts and fe res. Als r | 





i ser ice 








beautiful written 
simple way sc ~ om iy can er 
stand ij Address now 


THRALL MOTOR co. 
9-31 Twenty-first St., Detroit, Mich. 




















Pleasure in motorcycling means 
comfort. You'll get it in 


-\ The only motorcycle witha 

spring frame and spring 
Jork. Ittakesthe''shakes 

out of the roughest roads 


andmakes motorcy¢ 7 
‘ what it should be 
Get the How ook 


andlearn 
thenew line 
¢ new fea 





Merkel-Light 
Motor Co. 
340-360 

Hanover 8t. 

Pottstown, Pa. 








Or 
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SUCCESS HAND $15] 
VACUUM CLEANER 


In one operation, cleans, sweeps and dusts. No 
pipes, no wires or other installation. Rea iy for in 
Stant use. Weighs only 8 It 
use for years. Unconditi 
satisfactory. Agentsard dealers wanted. O ar pre os 
osition is a whirlwind for business. Our agents mak 
ing big money. Write quick for discounts and ful 
selling plan. — Hutchison Mfg. Co., 325 Wood 8t., 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. (Greater Pittsburg). J 
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| paper money, 


| which I have 


but the dearth of it, that 
caused this. That form of our currency 
which was the lowest in quality brought 
the highest price. refer to the silver 
certificate, which, owing to its small denom- 
inations, was much in demand for making 
up pay-rolls and for similar purposes. T he 
consequence of this abnormal increase in 
the value of money was a natural depreci- 
ation in the price of commodities. This 
was the opportunity of the foreign mer- 
chant. Cotton, grain, and other products 
were exported in unprecedented measure 
and had to be paid for. Ordinarily this 
efflux of merchandise would have been set- 
tled for by maturing finance bills—to a 
certain extent, at least. But in 1907, owing 
to the radical stand taken by the English 
bankers, few such bills were in existence 
It was then they realized their blunder 
But there was no he ‘Ip for it. They had to 
give up their gold. But this they did not 
do without a ‘struggle. The price in the 
London market rose immediately, while on 
the Continent the premium went as high 
as one per cent. A price of seventy-seven 
shillings and eleven pence for the open 
market supply arriving weekly from South 
Africa was always considered high, but 
under the prevailing circumstances these 
weekly arrivals were eagerly snapped up 
as high as seventy-eight shillings and two 
pence, and at times even higher 

In all, something like $150,000,000 worth 
of gold was imported between October 15 
and December 1, 1907. This movement 
relieved the situation to the extent that the 
premium on money practically disappeared, 
and hoarded wealth came forth again. 


An Occasion for Applause 


How did the New York banks handle the 
situation? In just one way, and that was 
on a high-minded, broad-gauge plane that 
should have earned for them the plaudits 
of the nation, and would have done so had 
the true inwardness of the situation been 
thoroughly understood. The customers of 
these banks never knew from actual experi- 
ence that a premium on money existed 
Of course, they were urged to restrict their 
demands for cash, as these were invariably 
placed much higher than their require- 

ments called for. Where such persons wer¢ 
obstinate they were made to feel the heavy 
hani of conditions. But such instances 
were rare, and with the mutual coépera- 
tion of banks and depositors all difficulties 
were overcome. As an illustration, I may 
mention the activities of the bank with 
the honor to be connected 
in an official capacity. During the criti- 
cal period above mentioned we imported 
$105,000,000 of gold, which represented 
payment by the foreigners for cotton, 
wheat, copper, and other commodities. Of 


all the bills of exchange that were pur- 
chased and sent abroad, not one dollar's 
worth covered anything but a strictly 


commercial transaction, to the exclusion 
even of credits previously established by 
the export of merchandise. Every bill 
remitted was accompanied by shipping 
documents. As these ranged in amounts 
from $500 to $10,000 as a maximum, the 
amount of labor involved in handling the 
enormous mass of documents and the 
nervous strain upon the clerical force may 
be imagined. This same bank paid out to 
its customers during that period of forty- 
five days over $50,000,000 in cold cash, 
without exacting the slightest premium 
And this was done notwithstanding the 
fact that much of this cash was imported 
at no little cost to the bank. 


Seeing Double 


HE judge at a Kentucky horserace one 

day took too many mint-juleps before 
he went to his day’s work. There was a 
race during the afternoon between two 
horses, a roan and a bay. 

The horses ran well together until the 
head of the stretch, when the bay fell down 
and the roan cantered under the wire 
alone. Whereupon the judge startled 
everybody by leaning over the edge of the 
judge’s stand and solemnly announcing 
** Dead heat, gentlemen, dead heat.” 

‘What's that?’’ shouted the owner of 
the roan. ‘‘How do you make it a dead 
heat? Didn’t you see the accident at the 
he ad of the stretch?” 

‘Certainly,” announced the judge, “I 
saw it. The two bays fell down at the 
head of the stretch, but the two roans 
finished nose and nose.” 
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five facts worth five 
The title of this book is 
We would like to send you a copy with our compliments 


watch 
your address’? 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 21 Frankel Bldg., New York City 


The Standard Watch as Time Goes On 


Jeweled—tested—guaranteed. In beautifu ‘ / 
ases—NINE DOLLAR 
Take an Ingers« I t ve k { 
it; wind it Phen pu 
will not fail you. = It is « t ak t 
to whom the exact tim t W 
make! More than one tot it \ 
State me from « ta ©) \ 
They Acep t ¢, al \ 
Into ea wa we 
Back of each wat J 
1¢ al irant kh 
nave to wat t t 
Dhe-Ing ‘ Irent e. I 
our watch-know t I 
ticking, time-kee ‘ ‘ 
wood watch« tt r l | ted 
nder one roof. We h t f 
aie Cast we re 1 t ta 
before shipmenta the No ‘ 
W atchmaker f the Wea ‘ price, 
il d advertise it >that y ca t i ed 
The Inger I'rent é 
and re pe ble jewe t { ted State 
It is bought by people of ence a who want 
; watch for # i , one t tw “stand up’ 
t et twent na 
| 
t < 
of Ingersoll-Tre 
in solid x in 10-year $ in 20-year 
nickel v gold-filled 9 gold-filled 
case case case 
Dollar W itch continu to be t Ww 
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ce i ‘ r ad W 1 € 
It dt lea 


We have published a little book, bound in an embossed cover. It « 
dollars te any one who is ever going to buy another 









ontains 


How to Judge a Watch What is 








You Can Now Buy a Refrigerator At 
Wholesale Factory Price | 





O Yo a high grade refrig« 
I ) es Retell Proposition at a Wholesale. Price 
W thi 





ir 


gerator direct from U e factory to 
“This me ans wholesale factory prices t« 
means you can save It to 4 pe 
m $5.00 to $2 a 


We Prepay Freight 
and According to Size You Buy 
— We Save You $25.00 
— We Save You $20.00 
— We Save You $15.00 
—We Save You $ 5.00 


ng to size 
“secon 











lifetime 


reand fr 


“@Ohe 


| x i 
Uus high 
grade refrigerator Lett 

ou write for 

, full par 

ou sele 5 t r for 

space y we ship it right t ir the 


it genuine oak 


A 30 Days’ Free Trial Is Given with Every ‘* 
With the Privilege of Returning It to Us If Not Satis- 
factory and Receiving Every Cent of Your Money Back. 


Sanitor Refrigerat ors Last a 


Sanitor Refrigerator Co. 
1330 Corn Exchange Bank Bldg. 





all oak-- heavy oak; 


Sanitor 


Sanitor"’ 


Lifetime 


Chicago, Illinois 








REMEMBER THE NAME 


. Shur- on 


uA 


EYE ered aS 


a ——— ARE NOT SHUR.-ONS. 


Always on for a Shur-on; 
$3 and $5 without lenses 


Let 


Dept. B 


he best 


able inf 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO 


Rochester, N. Y 


eK 
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be sure you get it 
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Estb. 1864 
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Exerciser Arrow | 

Fe te gh any h t 

¢ t ‘ i ‘ exe 

saves feed--labor; in reases ees 

é h, prevents disease, 

5 ry keeping ple t, profitable, ‘I 

‘ ° expe e Ns t ‘ tor 
et fier, Agents wanted .- big seller 


RIVER HOME POULTRY YARDS 
319 Clair Street Toledo, Ohio 


__ AN EDUCATION WITHOU rc ASH 





any ege ervator 


eturn f ttle k e sure r i are interest 
addre THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia 


PRINT: iessts Langerik Re 
Your *:: nt us ernengy wens 


easy 
e fa f 


wn: ata Dl vPE, paper,& 
THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn 








































The World’s Standard 
Motor-Boat Engine 


inpurchasingamotor-boat. Onthat 


depends your ultimate satisfaction. 


We help you not only to select 
the best engine but the best 
built for all purposes. 


boats 


Write to us for full information 


Whether y« mu inter 1 buying 
c plete boat or engine alone. 


best motor- boats built. 


Send for this free book 


It tells in simple, non-tech 
nical language facts that every 
buyer and owner should know 
about the construction and 
es of motor-boat e 





of Ferro Engines, with every 
working-part illustrated. 


The Ferro Machine & Foundry Co. 


Main Offices, 808 Superior Ave.. N. W., Cleveland 
New York Office, 44 Cortlandt St 








Ferro Motor and Boat Agents in all Principal Cities | 


The engine is the deciding factor | 


We can advise you as to the | 


gines Complete description | 
| 


























want 
Esterbrook’s 
Easiest 
writing 
Longest 
wearing 


Their reg utatl m extends 
over half a century. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pes Me. Con, 
26 John Street, New Y 
Works: Camden, N .% 


$33 Profit in 
One Day 
made by a man who earned 


$1174 in 111 days. Ask for proof. 


FREE BOOK 
*25 | 












Automatic Photo Button $ 
Mz-hine and Complete Octfit 


ough plates, fr 
buttoms are sold at 





SCHNADIG SALES AGENCY, 202 Crilly Bldg., Chicago 

































16 YEARS 


Our record for that time is open to 
nation in the files of New 
e Dept., under whose 
ssiness is conducted. 
We *h ave ne ver paid lees than 
564 a year aconnsed 09 over 
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KEENEDGE co “sos Keenedge 
Building, CHICAGO 
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— Sense and 
Nonsense 


The Billet-Doux 


| N ACTOR, named Smith for the pur- 
At: of this story, went to his club 

one day and found a letter foranother 
actor of the same name. 
from a tailor and read as follows: ‘‘ Dear 
overdue, 


collection.” 

The first Smith knew the letter wasn’t 
for him, and he put it in another envelope, 
addressed it to the Smith for whom it was 
intended and sat down to read his own 
mail. 

In a few minutes the other Smith came 
along. He took the letter from the tailor, 


tore it open and read it, while leaning | 


The letter was | 


Sir: Your account is now eighteen months | 
and unless you pay at once we | 
shall put it in the hands of our attorney for | 


“Mary, I Forgot To Tell 
You About Dinner!” 


Remember the many, many times you 
happened to think of something you 
had forgotten to do upstairs or down- 
stairs, orin some other part of the house? 
Then, of course, you either had to call 
If your 





| for someone or do it yourself. 
home had been equipped with 


Western DhecIrie 
Siler phones 


against the mantel. Then, smiling tenderly, | 


he tore it into little pieces and, as he threw 
the scraps into the fireplace, said so ever 

body in the room could hear him: “Silly 
little girl! How she loves muh!”’ 


Prosperity’s Pessimist 


What's eggs at a dollar a dozen, by jing, 
When a feller ain't got any eggs? 
What's chickens two shillin’s a pound in the 
spring, 
When a feller ain't got yellerlegs? 
What's lumber at any price, knot-holed or 
sound, 
I} a feiler ain’t got any logs? 
What's pork, sellin’ strong at two shillin’s a 
pound, 
When a feller ain't got any hogs? 


What's beef ata quarter a pound, bone an’ fat, 
When a feller ain't got any meat? 

What's flour at th’ price it is now, tell me that, 
Ife je ller ain't got any wheat? 

What's fodder at twenty-four dollars a ton, 
When a feller ain’t got any corn? 

What's turkeys at three or four dollars fer one 
If yourn ain't never been born? 


What's feed at a couple of dollars a sack, 
When a feller ain't got any oats? 
What's bacon at twenty-five cents fer a snack, 
When a feller ain’t got any shoats? 
What's pasture, wuth hundreds of dollars a 
field, 
When y’ ain't got no pastures t’ browse? 
What's milk at ten cents by th’ quart of th’ 
yield, 
If a feller ain't got any cows? 


What's labor four dollars a day wuth to me, 
When I got th’ lumbago an’ sich, 
An’ can't do no work, but jist set round an’ 


see 
A hull lot o’ fellers git rich? 
What's jobs wuth two hundred a month, 
lemme know, 
When I ain't seen a one of them loose? 
Don't talk no good times, ’cause I don't call 
e m 80, 
An’ s' pose if I did—what's the use? 


—J. W. Foley. 


Hopes for the Sick Man 


T IS the custom in many country weekly 
offices to run a column each week telling 


how the sick people in that vicinity are | 


getting along 

A paper published in Ohio had such a 
column and for several months this line 
appeared : “Willis Randall, who is lying 
sick at home, is about the same.” 

This kept up week after week. One day 
the editor met the brother of Willis. 
tas “Hello, Jim,” he said, ‘‘ how’s Willis to- 
¢ 

Well,’ 


’ Jim replied, “he was just about 


the same yestiddy and today, and he'll be | 


es about the same tomorrer, but I'm 
opin’, Mr. Editor, that by next Monday 
you kin announce he’s all in. 


The Law Against Confetti 


Sy Washingtonians went 
Hyattsville, Maryland, to a wedding. 
“Jim,” said one of the Washingtonians 


| to the aged negro butler who was fussing 
around, rhe 


can't you get us some confetti?” 
+ hat’s dat?” asked Jim. 
‘an't you get us some confetti?’ 
“Ne suh, I cain’t, boss, I suah cain’t. 
This yere’s bin a dry town for more’n a 
year an’ they ain't a drap in de house.” 


out to | 


you could have telephoned your instructions without leaving the room. 


Just think fora moment what it would mean to 
have in your home a telephone system so 
simple that by pressing a button you could 
talk from any room to anyone in any 
other room—and so perfect in quality 
that they work just as well as the tele- 
phones on the city line. 










Inter-phones can be installed complete, 
including labor and all material, at a cost 
ranging from $5.00 per station up, de- 
pending on the type of equipment selected. 
 ) he cost of maintenance is no more than for 
an electric door bell. 





SAVE TIME AND FREIGHT 


Kon > Write our nearest house for Booklet No. 8266, giving com- 
if ‘ plete information about the different Inter-phone systems. 
I ws The Western Electric Company Furnishes 

“Sar oe 


Equipment for Every Electrical Need. 


AWLSTERS FLEUR TELEPRONE 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 





New York, Chicago, Saint Louis, San Francisco 

aes Indianapolis, Write our — sas Cit) Los Angeles, 
oston, : enver, 

Pittsburg Cincinnati, Nearest House. Dallas, Seattle, 

Atlanta Minneapolis. Omaha Salt L ake City. 


Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver London Berlin Paris 


| 15 Days’ 
Free Trial 


Antwerp 





This Typewriter Desk Saves 
6 Sq. Ft. Floor _ 


15 Days’ Free Trial. Ordinary typewriter 
desks occupy 10 sq. ft This one t 
only four That means you can | 

Uhi stands im space of o: 

nary desk Has plenty a 

j for week's supply stationery Rigid 
If Not steel frame, absolutely indestructible. Wood 
platforms — silent under operation Movement 

of simple lever draws up castors so stand is changed 

from easiest moved of all stands to most rigid and 2 

Satisfactory, movable. Closes and locks at night (see illustration 


Uhl Art Steel Typewriter Stand cabiner 





















| Trial Costs 
We will deliver one to you through your dealer on 
| You Not lays’ free trial if you will write us on your business 
| K letter head and state position you hol t 
entirely satisfactory, trial 
a Penny penny. Write for full particul 





Closed 


wish, giving dealer's name 
trial. Address 


THE TOLEDO METAL FURNITURE CO., 2003 Dorr St., Toledo, Ohio 


(1) Makers of famous Uhi Art Steel Furniture. 


I R Engine only, with- 

2 H P DE OIT $ 298° out Electrical or 

e * ENGINE Boat Equipment 

Other ag agg oh pee mee eames esinstock steel. Bearing surfa g 
ready to os gh Si 


connecting rod Wat 
engines, 2 t h, sa 


For your la 
lers, 8 to boat or r road track car 


Open 































. rs four 















50h. p. Engines start with ank- user 
n N ams, no Sprockets, only Demonstrating Agenta wanted in every (avers 
te ing hor Ter iad rice on 

first « i Bent on 30 days’ trial [47] 






DETROIT ENGINE WORKS 
1304 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 





(no cheep bat sbitt 














& Why not a prosperous retail 
4 . 
business of your own — now? 


There are big possibilities for men with limited capital ina profitable line, 
concerning which I will be glad to give complete information. Write today 
for 200 page, illustrated book —and stories of truly exceptional successes. 
chance togrow froma small beginning into a big department store. The book 
is free for the asking. EDWARD B. MOON, 8 W. Randolph St., Chicago. 


YOUR SAFETY RAZOR BLADES Why Pay Extravagant Hotel Rates? 


arefully sLarpened and tested by expert workmen for 24% each, THE CLENDENIN 100 Ww 308 st. N.Y Select, Heme. like, 
conomic , Bedroom 


ts. the dozen es returned promptly 
| AMERICAN BLADE co. Nobscot, Mass, and Bath $1.50 daily aad up. Write for ook G with wdc of city. 


















The first paint ever made 
was hand-mixed. But there 
Was good reason. The bet- 
ter way was then unknown. 






Necessity does not now require that 
the painter mix your paint. 

‘Today no one wants clothes from cloth 
woven in 
on a distaff. 


hand loom. from yarn spun 


Machines turn) out better work at 
lower cost. 

When you use machine-mixed paint 
you get a better paint—and you sav 
the painter’s time. ‘That’s worth 25 to 
70 cents an hour. 

But just as some shoddy mixtures are 
woven by the dynamo-driven machinery 
of modern woolen mills—so some cheap 
paints are mixed by machine. It isn’t 
enough to insist on machine-mixed paint, 
you've got to look out for Ova/ity as well. 

Paint quality can’t be told by appear- 
ance. One paint looks like 
in the can. 


another 


How, then, shall you know what ma- 
chine-mixed, ready-for-use paint to buy ? 














if his experience, 


nriside and it 












For Every 


LINDURO, an endu 
the ** High Standard” 
paint with the beauty 


Brothers’ agent nea 


gent or mailtou 


A 








Dealers —Users — Painters 


{ Decided i in favor of “High Standard” Paint 


Chere is only one safe guide to infal 


lible paint quality—the name of the 


maker on the can. 





Mtandard 


ee x» 


ih gh 
Liquid Paint 


is a name that stands, and always has 


stood, for reliable paint of supreme qual 
itv. § It represents evo/ution im paint 
making—vgood to begin with, constanth 
growing better. 

What progress has lead-in-oil mad 
meantime It differs in no way from 
the white lead of the past—is produced 
by the same process only without the 
eginge Which made it good in the old days. 
When there were no. gases, no. coal 
smoke, no city dust—when lumber was 
well seasoned and only the best was used 


Paint Purpose — Inside and Out—There is a 


“Little Blue cai Finish 


gf enam ; VERNICOL, t 
of Flat | 1 ‘ ' t 
of water colo : VARNISH 


you an authorit unt i 


and si you latest ‘ “if t Know i 


send one or all the following Sedition n vant a 


1—“Good Homes by Good aie cts” 


ide, with floor ‘ ce enn practica 
25 conts. 2—“ Common Sense About 


beautiful and practical book for house owne | 
Interiors ”—a beautifully illustrated book of info t ibout 
and Painting "— Vita! fact t tt 


The lows Beotheve Comune, E. Third Street Dayton, O. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 





MELLOTONE 


—even “hen white lead-in-oil passed mus 
ter only because there was nothing else. 


You know how much more is ex 


pected of paint today—how it is sub 
rected to destructives from within an 
vithout. Paint 7 phe more than it 

d to be. Only le) paint can 
vithstand modern 

/ Rrot male 5 AT Standard’ 
/ 4 d Pa a } ov) alii Yet bac k 
tat are 40 years of experience, during 
hich we have studied the changing 
needs Of the troy ind learned how. to 
ect thr Hh. \nd Wer and above all Wwe 
have been true to our ideal 


‘High Standard Paint and other | owe 
Brothers’ quality product have the ‘*Ltth 


BENT blag "on the can your protection 


See eee eee eeeeee eee em eet e sees e nent eee e sees eeeeeseeseeeer 
The Lowe Brothers Company 
460 E. Third Street, Dayton, O 
( t ri I 
Good Homes by Good Architects Enclose 25¢ 
Common Sense About Interior 
Paint and Painting 


pee eeeeeeeeeeeeseseseeeeer 
SSSSeeeeceseseeeneeseeese 


SSSR SSS SSS SSeS SSS SSEEESESE SES SESE SES ESER SEES ESSE SES SEES 
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Let us / 


xen hy 
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wen a. canna 


bin PAINT. | 





Free. 3—“Paint 
Free. 





KANSAS CITY 














The form in which you use shaving soap is not so important as 
the quality of the soap. The kind of lather that thoroughly 
softens the beard, lasts until the shave is completed, and leaves 
the skin soothed and refreshed is the kind you always get from 


Williams “stick 


“The kind that won't smart or dry on the face ” 





Buick b Easy 
| Shaving 
Powder | 


eaae : 
Wi ‘a Shaving 4 


is Williams’ Shaving Soap in powdered form, but it 1s always 
Williams’ Shaving Soap, having the same ingredients, the same care- 
ful manufacture, and affording the same creamy, refreshing lather 
that distinguishes Williams’ Shaving Preparations from others. 


Samples of either Williams’ Shaving Stick or hepaowd Shaving Powder mailed on receipt of 4 cents in stamps. 
Either Williams’ Shaving Stick, or Shaving Powder, mailed on pt of pr 5 cents, if your dealer fails to supply you 


Address: THE J. B. WIL npr COMP ANY. ‘De pt. A, Glastonbury, Conn 





